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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 

Bureau of the Census^ 
Washington, D. C, June 22, 1908. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a report containing the results of the census of transportation by 
water, which was taken in conformity with section 7 of th<i act of Congress of March 6, 1902, as amended by 
act of June 7, 1906. This report covers the calendar year ending December 31, 1906, and has been prepared 
under the supervision of Mr. William M. Steuart, chief statistician for manufactures. 

The results of this census were published on March 16, 1908, in Census Bulletin 91, which constitutes the 
first section of tliis report. The other sections present the statistics in detail for the Atlantic coast and Gulf 
of Mexico, Pacific coast, the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river, the Mississippi river and its tributaries, and 
canals and all other inland waters, respectively. 

Representatives of a number of the principal shipping companies were consulted in regard to the scope 
of this census, and it was decided that it would be impossible to secure reliable statistics concerning cost of 
operating all of the craft necessarily included in the census. The schedule was designed principally to develop 
statistics which would show the magnitude of the water transportation interests on the coasts and inland 
waters of the United States, and it was believed that a simple schedule was best adapted for this purpose. 
Very respectfully, 




Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
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UNITED STATES. 



SCOPE OF THE CENSUS. 

This report presents statistics for the year ending 
December 31, 1906, for all American documented and 
undocumented vessels or craft of 5 tons net register or 
over. It therefore includes all craft of the required 
ownership and tonnage operated on the coasts and 
inland waters of the United States, Porto Kico, and 
the Hawaiian Islands, or between the ports of these 
and other countries. It also includes a few craft of 
American ownership that did not visit American ports 
during 1906, but does not include craft operating exclu- 
sively in the waters of the Philippine Islands, or 
between such waters and ports of foreign countries. 

All classes of floating equipment were included except 
those owned by the Federal Government, those engaged 
in fishing, stationary wharf boats, and house boats used 
largely for residence purposes. Craft engaged in fish- 
ing were omitted because they form a part of the 
fishing industry of the country, and are to be included 
in the census of that industry which is provided for by 
section 7 of the act of Congress of March 6, 1902. 

Vessels that were in operation during all or a portion 
of the year are classed as '^active craft" as distinguished 
from those idle during the entire year. The statistics 
for these two classes are given separately. 

While a census of water transportation should cover 
all classes of floating equipment, manifestly it would 
be impracticable, and of no economic value, to include 
rowboats, canoes, small sailboats, launches, etc.; 5 
tons was therefore fixed as the minimum size of the 
craft to be included. 

As a basis for the fieldwork the names of vessels 
together with the addresses of the managing owners of 
all documented craft were obtained from the records of 
the Bureau of Navigation , Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and those of the undocumented craft from the 
offices of the collectors and surveyors of customs. The 
entire country was divided into districts, and the agents 
were instructed to make a thorough canvass of their re- 
spective districts and, in addition to accounting for all 
the names on the lists, to make careful inquiry and secure 
reports for all other craft that should be included in 
the census. 

The managing owners of a number of the craft of 
American ownership have no established office on land 



at which census data can be obtained, and as such 
craft move from port to port they frequently can not 
be reached through the mail. While the agents made 
every effort to secure reports for them, some were evi- 
dently omitted from the canvass; a few unimportant 
craft operating on small lakes, difficult of access, were 
also omitted. In the aggregate, however, these omis- 
sions were insignificant, and it is believed that the 
canvass was as thorough as possible under existing 
conditions. 

Each managing owner was required to report the 
class of the craft operated, the gross and net tonnage, . 
character of materials from which constructed, motive 
power, waters in which operated, terminal points of 
regular routes, commercial value of the craft and of 
the land property incident to its operation, gross in- 
come for the year, persons employed and amount paid 
in salaries and wages, number of passengers carried, 
and the quantity of the different varieties of freight 
shipped from and delivered at the principal ports. 
This section of the report contains a summary of 
the statistics for most of the features developed by the 
schedule, but the details for each division are presented 
in the separate sections. 

In deference to the wishes of the shipowners, and in 
view of the fact that it was impracticable to obtain 
definite information concerning the operating expenses 
for all of the craft included in the census, no in- 
quiries were made concerning expenses other than 
the amounts paid in salaries and wages. The pri- 
mary object of the census, moreover, was to show 
the magnitude of the transportation interests on the 
different waters of the United States, and it was 
believed that this could be most readily accomplished 
by a simple schedule applicable to all classes of 
craft. The report contains, therefore, no information 
in regard to profits, cost of carrying passengers or 
freight, or other features depending upon statistics of 
expenditures. 

COMPARISON Wrra PRIOR CENSUSES. 

When possible the statistics for 1906 have been com- 
pared with those for prior censuses. The census of 
1880 contains statistics and general information for 
the *' merchant steam marine" and also the approxi- 

(3) 
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mate number, tomiage, and value of sailing vessels, 
canal boats, barges, and flat and wharf boats. The 
statistics were compiled largely from the records of the 
Register of the Treasury and of the oflBce« of local 
United States inspectors, and from other oflBcial 
sources. No organized canvass of all classes of craft 
was made as in 1906 and, with the exception of those 
for steam vessels, the totals are so incomplete that they 
should not be placed in comparison with those for 1889 * 
or 1906. 

At the census of 1889 an attempt was made to 
secure reports from all classes of craft of over 5 tons 
burden, but it appears to have been difficult at that 
time to apply a uniform schedule and instructions to 
all sections of the country. For example, fishing 
vessels were included in the statistics for the Pacific 
coast, but were excluded from the totals for other 
sections of the country; pile drivers, sand dredges, 
sand boats, and fire boats were reported for some 
sections of the country but not for others. A con- 
siderable proportion of the craft included in the 
census of 1889 failed also to make report of income, 
employees, wages, passengers or freight, and estimates 
for these items were prepared in the Census Office. 
At the census of 1889 no attempt was made t;o secure 
information respecting vessel interests upon state 

*The Eleventh Census of Transportation by Water, which is 
known as the census of 1890, covered the year ending December 
31, 1889, and to avoid confusion is referred to in this report as the 
census of that year. 



waters, while at the census of 1906 all waters were 
covered. 

While it is probable that a more thorough enumera- 
tion was made at the census of 1906 than at that of 
1889, it is known that some craft were omitted from 
both censuses. The extent of these omissions can not 
be determined, but a comparison of the reports for the 
census of 1906 with the records of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation establishes the fact that the documented, 
enrolled, and licensed vessels omitted from the census 
of 1906 are of small tonnage and that their exclusion 
has no appreciable effect on the totals. 

The report for the census of 1889 does not include 
returns for Alaska. In 1889 very little shipping was 
carried on entirely within Alaskan waters, and the 
majority of the craft operating between Alaska and 
ports in California, Washington, or Oregon were cred- 
ited to the states and not to Alaska. Under these 
conditions, to show the increase, it is proper to com- 
pare the totals for the shipping on the Pacific coast 

I including Alaska in 1906 with those for the Pacific 

: coast in 1889. 

The statistics for Porto Rico and the Hawaiian 
Islands were not included in the census of 1889; they 

i are now presented separately and not included in the 
totals for the United States. The totals for 1889 and 
1906 have been made further comparable by including 
as far as possible the same class of craft in each of the 
three groups shown in Table 1. 



Table 1.— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT: 1906 AND 1889. 

[Vessels operating as connecting links in railroad systems did not uniformly report the tonnage of freight carriiKi or income for the year. In addition to the craft 
reported in this table there were 1,762 vessels, yfrith a gross tonnage of 179,326. rpported as idle in 19UB, and 1,490, with a gross tonnage of 233,639, reported as idle, 
untraceable, or lost prior to or during 1889.] 



Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Value of vessels 

Gross income 

Number of employees ' 

WagosT 

Number of passengers car- 
ried fvrrr. 

Freight carried, including 
harbor work (net tons) ». 



ItNM 



37,321 

12,893,429 

$607,973,121 

1294, 8M, 532 

140,929 

$71,636,521 

366,825,663 

10265,545.804 



1889* 



Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease. 



30,485 

8,350.135 

$206,992,352 : 

6 $161, 994, 066 ! 

"113.870 : 

»$41, 482,812 I 

196,992,438 I 

129,851,658 ! 



22.4 
54.2 
145.4 
82.0 
23.8 
72.7 

84.3 

104.5 



ItNM 



9,927 

4,050,521 

$386,772,727 

$262,167,342 

115.525 

$61,265,474 

366,800,748 



I 



1889 



5,603 

1,710.073 

$131,567,427 

'$113,715,700 

•70.347 

«$28,521,220 

196,992.438 



Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease. 



77.2 
137.4 
194.0 
130.5 

M.2 
114.8 

84.3 



1906 



1889 



Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease. 



7,131 7,945 

1.704,277 ! 1,675,706 

$56,206,145 $53,192,972 

$32,687,190 i$48,278.366 

'25,404; 43,523 

$10,371,047 $12,961,502 



24,915 



M0.2 
1.7 
5.7 
4 32.3 
441.6 
420.0 



UNRIGGED. 



1906 



20.263 
7.129,631 
$64,994,249 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 

(•) 



1889 



Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease. 



16,937 

4,973.356 

$22,231,953 

(«) 
(«) . 
(•) 

(•) 



19.6 
43.4 
192.3 



1 Includes all craft propelled by machinery. 
> Includes schooner barges, scow schooners, etc. 

* Includes 52 craft with a gross tonnage of 2.553, valued at $75,360, for which no report was made for income, employees, wages, number of passengers and freight 
carried. 

4 Decrease. 

* Exclusive of income for canal boats. 

* Included in statistics for steam vessels. 

» Does not include employees or wages for yachts on the Atlantic coast in 1889. 
•Exclusive of employees on canal boats. 

•Statistics for freignt not directly comparable: for explanation, see page 33. 
10 Includes 2,003,463 net tons of bunker coal. 



SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

The increase in the shipping interests of the country 
has been due to the increase in steam vessels and un- 
rigged craft. During the period of seventeen years 
the tonnage and value of the steam vessels more than 
doubled and there were also large increases for the 
unrigged craft, but the tonnage and value of sailing 
vessels increased only 1.7 and 5.7 per cent, respec- 



tively, while a considerable decrease occurred in their 
number and in the extent of their operations. 

From the report of the Bureau of Navigation it 
appears that there were 24,898 vessels, with a tonnage 
of 6,647,007, registered, enrolled, and licensed in the 
United States on June 30, 1906, exclusive of Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. The census covers 
19,586 documented, registered, enrolled, or licensed 
craft, of which 18,199, with 6,362,215 tonnage, were 
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in operation all or a portion of the year, and 1,387, 
with a tonnage of 131,138, were idle during the entire 
year. Of the remaining 5,312 documented craft, 
some were engaged in the fishing industry, others 
had been destroyed or abandoned, and still others 
could not be located by the agents of the Census Office. 
Craft of all classes, whether active or idle, exclusive 



of vessels owned by the Federal Government, num- 
bered 31,975 at the census of 1889 and had a combined 
tonnage of 8,592,774, while at the census of 1906 they 
numbered 39,083 and had a combined tonnage of 
13,072,755. These figures represent an increase in 
number of 7,108, or 22.2 per cent, and an increase in 
tonnage of 4,479,981, or 52.1 per cent. 



Table 3.— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT, BY OCCUPATION, AND PER CENT IN EACH GROUP: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 



Number. 



Per 
cent. 



United States. 
Commercial vessels . . 



Freight and passenger 

Ferryboats 

Tugs and other towing vessels.. 
Unrigged craft 



37,321 



32,674 



Yachts. . . 
Another. 



8,790 

536 

3,079 

20,263 

3,770 

877 



100.0 



87.6 



23.6 
1.4 
8.3 

54.3 

10. 1 
2.3 



VALUE or VESSELS. 



Gross tons. 



Per 
cent. 



Amount. 



12,893.429 100.0 | 1507,973.121 



12,736,529 96.8 



5.084,450 
261,073 
261.375 

7,129,631 

106.430 
50.470 



39.4 
2.0 
2.0 

55.3 

0.8 
0.4 



471,268.723 



337.633.845 
29.578,380 
39,062,249 
64,994,249 

28,451,114 
8,253,284 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 



92.8 



GROSS INCOME. 



Amount. 



Per 



S294,854,532 



291,418,998 



1.8 ! 



66.5 i 
5.8 i 
7.7 

12.8 

5.6 
1.6 



193,565,044 
17,291,073 
43,943,328 

136.619,553 

28,578 
3,406,956 



65.6 
5.9 
14.9 
12.4 

1.2 



EMPLOYEES. 



Number. 



140,929 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 



130.315 I 92.5 



84,853 

4.519 

20.870 

» 20, 073 

7,807 
2,807 



60.2 
3.2 
14.8 
14.2 

5.5 
2.0 



$71,636,521 



67,013,594 



40,220,763 

3.537,180 

12,494,685 

no, 760, 966 

2,848,728 
1,774,199 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 



56.1 
4.9 
17.4 
15.0 

4.0 

2.5 



1 In many cases the Income, employees, and wages for unrigged craft were not reported separately but wore included in the reports for towing vessels, 
s Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



The majority of the craft and by far the largest 
proportion of the tonnage are engaged directly or indi- 
rectly in the transportation of freight and passengers. 
This class of service is represented not only by the 
steam and sail freight and passenger vessels, but by 
ferries, towing vessels, and unrigged craft, designated 
in the above table as ** commercial vessels;*' their 
tonnage was 12,736,529, and represents 98.8 per cent 
of the total for all craft. While a large part of the 
American tonnage is identified with the movement of 
freight and passengers, only 8,796 steam and sail 
vessels were classed as ^^ regular freight and passenger,'' 
and the tonnage of this class formed only 39.4 per cent 
of the total. But the commercial value and amount 
of business done by these vessels was of much greater 
relative importance, the percentage of value repre- 
sented by them amounting to as much as 66.5 of the 
value of all craft. They earned 65.6 per cent of the 
gross income, gave employment to 60.2 per cent of 
the persons required to operate the 37,321 vessels and 
craft included in the census, and paid 56.1 per cent of 
the total wages. 



Diagram 1. — GrosB tonnage of all vessels ^ by classes: 1906 and 1889. 
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Diagram 2. — Value of all vessels y by classes: 1906 and 1889. 
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The unrigged class represents more than half of the 
number and tonnage engaged in the freight move- 
ment, but their value forms a very much smaller pro- 
portion of the total. The group includes some 
dredges, pile drivers, and similar craft, the tonnage 
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of which, however, represents only a small proportion 
of the total tonnage of unrigged vessels. 

UNDOCUMENTED CRAFT. 

In analyzing the census data it is interesting to 
know the number and tonnage of undocumented craft 
included. Such information is given in Table 3. 

Table 3. — Xumher and gross tonnage of active and idle undocu- 
mented craft included in tJie census: JUOC. 



Number : 

of 
vesM'ls. 



Aggrregate 19, 407 



GroBS 
tonnage. 



6,579,402 



Active. 



19,122 6,531,214 



Steam 1,250 4(K705 

Sail 533 5,355 

Unrigged : 17,339 6.479.154 



Idle. 



375 



48.188 



Steam.... 

Sail 

Unrigged. 



107 
33 
235 



7.689 

559 

39.940 



The imdocumented craft, consisting principally of 
yachts, harbor craft, canal boats, and barges operat- 
ing on the rivers and other inland waters, form a 
considerable proportion of the number and tonnage 
of all vessels included in the census. As it is not 
compulsory for such craft to have documents, it is 
probable that the only official record concerning them 
is contained in the Census reports. 

STEAM VESSELS. 

The total for steam vessels includes all craft of 
every description propelled by steam, gasoline, elec- 
tricity, or any motive power utilized by machinery; 
also craft equipped for propulsion by both machinery 
and sails. This includes vessels carrying freight, pas- 
sengers, or both; tugs and towing vessels; towboats 
working with dredges, pile drivers, lighters, etc., and 
regular seagoing tugs ; ferryboats which make regular 
or irregular trips between two designated points which 
are so close that the service is classed as " ferriage^' rather 
than freight or passenger; and vessels operated for the 
pleasure of their owners and not for profit. In addition 
to these general classes the total includes steam vessels 
engaged primarily in taking out fishing parties, 
wreckers, pile drivers, dredges, dredge tenders, mail 
boats, news boats, pilot boats, floating grain elevators, 



dispatch boats, patrol boats, and other boats engaged 
in work incident to but not directly allied to the 
freight and passenger movement. The miscellaneous 
character of the craft included makes it necessary to 
classify the total as far as possible by the class of work 
I in which the vessels were engaged during the census 
year, and this is done in Table 4. 

Table 4. — Steam vessels j by occupation, with per cent each class is 
of total: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 



Total. 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing 

vessels 3,079 

Ferryboats 536 

Yachts 2.176 



Niim- 
v^I ^"^- tonnage, cent 



Per 



Gross 



9,927 



100.0 4,059.521 I 



3,615 36.4 3.411.588 



All other. 



I 



521 



31.0 ■ 

5.4 I 

21.9 I 

5.2 ! 



261,375 I 

261,073 ' 

82,275 1 

43.210 I 



Per 
cent. 


■ Value of 
vessels. 

1 


Per 
cent. 


100.0 


$386,772,727 


loao 


84.0 

6.4 
6.4 
2.0 
1.1 


286,218,089 1 

, 39.062,249 

, 29,578,380 

24,281,861 

' 7,632,148 


74.0 

lai 

7.6 
6.3 
2.0 



Of the 9,927 steam vessels included in the census 
of 190() only a little more than one-third were regular 
freight and passenger steamers, but their tonnage 
formed 84 per cent of the gross tonnage and their 
value almost three- fourths of the total value reported 
for all steam craft. In consideration of the large 
quantities of freight moved by tugs and other towing 
vessels they should be accepted as a part of the 
freight equipment. By combining the two groups it 
is found that they represent more than 90 per cent 
of the gross tonnage and more tlian 84 per cent of the 
value of the entire fleet of steam vessels. The tonnage 
of the ferryboats is about equal to that of the tugs and 
other towing vessels, but they are a distinct class 
of craft, for which the statistics are shown separately 
in Table 14. Wliile a large number of yachts were 
propelled by the use of machinery'', their tonnage and 
value form but a small proportion of the total. The 
group of **all other'* includes steam dredges, pile 
drivers, etc. 

The dependence of the unrigged craft upon steam 
vessels for power and the consequent close relation 
between the two kinds of craft make it impossible 
to arrive at a satisfactory separation of the income, 
employees, and wages for the two classes, and there- 
fore they are combined in Table 5, which is introduced 
to show the increase in the steam craft operating on 
the various waters of the United States. 



UNITED STATES. 

Table 6.— STEAM VESSELS, BY DIVISIONS, WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE: 1906 AND 1889. 
[The statisticfl of gross Income, number of employees, and wages include the totals for unrigged craft.] 



I Number 
Census. of 

I vessels. 



Total 1906 



T 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Value 

of VfSSPls. 



Gross i ^^^^ I 
t^^.^..^^ oi em- 

Income. I pjoyoes. 



Per cent of increase . 



I 



Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico 1906 

1889 

Per cent of increase 

I 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) ' 1906 

' 1889 
Per cent of increase ! 

Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river 1906 

I 1889 
Per cent of increase ' 

Mississippi river and its tributaries , 1906 

I 1889 
Per (v.nt of increaw 



9,927 

6.603 

77.2 



4,059.521 

1,710,073 

137.4 



All other inland waters I 19( 

Per cent of increase 



1 



5,413 
2,536 
113.4 

1,066 

465 

129.2 

1,676 

1,467 

14.2 

1,435 
972 
47.6 

337 

163 

108.7 



1.457.894 

741,770 

06.5 

518,107 

160,293 

223.2 

1.915.786 

505.813 

221.5 

146.227 

192.974 

«24.2 

21,507 

10.223 

11.9 



$386,772,727 »282,167,342 
131.667.427 113,715,700 



115,525 

I x.«,..«,.u« , 70.347 

194.0 i 130.5 I 64.2 



Wages. 



161.265.474 

28,521,220 

114.8 



103,926.327 

65,518.640 

196.0 

60,440,145 

14,767.365 

309.3 

116,983,812 

40,868,824 

18G.2 

13,196,770 

0,622,608 

37.1 

2,225,673 

790,000 

181.7 



139,717,909 , 68,470 

67,034,216 130,528 i 

145.0 I 91.5 

40,220.388 : 15,661 | 

12,050,014 6.682 

210.3 134.4 I 

60.033.528 I 22,658 

27.223.207 16.068 

123.8 33.5 

17.342,038 I 15,016 

16,331,872 , 15,ft51 

6.2 I «5.0 



3.053.470 ' 
166.401 



3,720 
218 



31,664.045 

1 13,284,325 

138.4 

10.230.828 

3,567,226 

186.8 

12.318,174 

6,204,188 

05.7 

5,602,117 

5,337,185 

6.7 

1,350.410 
38,206 
(«) 



1 The employees and wages for yachts were not reported. 

* Decrease. 

s Income, number of employees, and wages were not reported for canal boats at the census of 1880, and therefore the percentage of increase is not given. 



There has been a considerable increase in the number 
and magnitude of the operations of the steam craft on 
all waters except the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries, where the tonnage of the vessels and the num- 
ber of persons employed have actually decreased. 
There has been an increase in the size of the steam 
vessels operating on the Great Lakes and the Pacific 
coast. 

The greatest absolute increase, except in the gross 
tonnage, is shown for the vessels operating on the At- 
lantic coast and Gulf of Mexico; in tonnage the largest 
increase occurred on the Great Lakes, and is due princi- 
pally to the large steel vessels recently constructed to 
carry grain and ore. There was also a large increase in 
the steam shipping on the Pacific coast, the percentages 
being larger than those for any of the other divisions. 
The increase in the income, employees, and wages for 



**all other inland waters" is due principally to the in- 
clusion of the unrigged craft, for which it is probable 
a more thorough enumeration was made in 1906. But 
as no income, employees, or wages were reported for 
canal boats in 1889, the figures are not comparable 
and the percentages of increase are omitted. 

The limitation of the census to vessels of 5 tons or 
over results in the exclusion of a large number of 
steam, gasoline, and electric launches engaged in the 
regular freight and passenger traffic on the lakes, bays, 
and rivers of the country. The number of these small 
vessels has increased very rapidly during recent years, 
and their aggregate annual business has now assumed 
considerable proportions. 

The relative importance of the steam shipping in 
each of the five divisions at the censuses of 1889 and 
1906 is shown in Table 6. 



Table «.— STEAM VESSELS, PER CENT IN EACH DIVISION: 1906 AND 1889. 



Census, i 



Total. 



1906 

I 1880 

Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico 1906 

I 1880 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) 1906 

, 1880 

Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river ' 1906 

j 1889 

Mississippi river and its tributaries , 1906 

! 1880 

All other inland waters I 1906 

I 1889 



Nunil)er 
of vessels. 



100.0 I 
100.0 I 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Value of 
vessels. 



Gross 
income. 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



54.5 I 
45.3 I 



10.7 I 
&3 



16.9 
26.2 



14.5 
17.3 



3.4 
2.0 



100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 ! 
100.0 


35.9 
43.4 


50.1 
49.8 


53.3 
50.2 


60.6 1 
43.4! 


12.8 
9.4 


15.6 
11.2 


15.3 

n.4 


13.6 
9.5 


47.2 
34.8 


30.2 
3L1 


23.2 
23.9 


19.6 
24.1 


3.6 

n.3 


3.4 
7.3 


6.6 
14.4 


13.0 
. 22.7 


0.5 
1.1 


0.6 
0.6 


L5 
0.1 


3.2 

a3 



Wages. 



100.0 
100.0 



51 7 
46.6 



16.7 
12.5 



20.1 
22.1 



9.3 
18.7 



2.2 
0.1 



With the exception of tonnage, the relative impor- 
tance of the steam vessels operating on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts has increased since 1889 imtil these 



craft now represent more than half of this class of 
American sliipping. There has been also an increase 
in the relative importance of this class of vessels on 
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the Pacific coast, but the proportions for the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries have decreased. The steam 
vessels operating on other inland waters form such a 
small proportion of the total that changes in their 
relative importance are of slight significance. The 
tonnage of the steam vessels on the Great Lakes has 
increased much more rapidly than the number and is 
now in excess of that for the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
but the value and volume of business, as measured by 
the income, employees, and wages, were much less than 
on the Atlantic coast. 

UXRIGGED CRAFT. 

This class includes all craft that have no motive 
power of their ovtTi — all, in fact, that can not be 
classed as either steam or sail, such as barges, flat- 
boats, lighters, scows, dredges, derricks, hoisting 
barges, floating elevators, and also canal boats, irre- 
spective of the waters in which they were operated 
during 1906. The number and tonnage of the un- 
rigged craft exceed the totals for steam and sail, and 
their value is in excess of that reported for the sailing 
class. Since unrigged vessels are largely dependent 
upon steam vessels for motive power, and since the 
same crew frequently operates both the towing vessel 
and the tow, it is impossible to segregate the income 
so as to show the amount derived from the operation 
of the steam vessel as distinct from the barge or scow. 
For this reason the statistics of income, employees, 
wages, etc., are included in comparative tables with 
those for the steam vessels. The unrigged craft are a 
very important factor in the movement of freight, 
especially on the inland waters and in and around the 
principal harbors. The majority of them are built of 
wood, but the use of iron and steel as material during 
recent years has added greatly to their value and 
durability, and accounts in part for the greater increase 
in value than in number and tonnage. 

Table 7. — Unrigged vessels, by occupation, with, per cent each class 
is of total: 1906. 



OCCUFATIOy. 


! Number 
, of ves- 

1 «^- 


Per 
cent. 


Qroas ton- 
nage. 


Per 
cont. 


1 
Valiio of ves- ■ 
sels. 


Per 
cent. 


Total 


; 20,263 


100.0 


7,129,631 


100.0 


S64.994.249 


100.0 


Another 


2,237 
18.026 : 


11.0 
89.0 


303.581 
6.826.050 


43 
95.7 


2.952,197 
62.042.052 . 


4.5 
9&5 







Canal boats now form a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the fleet of unrigged craft, and their relative 
importance. has been decreasing. 

The increase in the variety of work in which unrigged 
craft can be employed — their use in the shipment of 
coal and other heavj" freight between coast ports, as well 
as on the lakes, rivers, and canals, and between points 
within harbors — has caused great activity in their 
construction. Barges, Ughters. and similar craft can 
be used most economically for this rlass of work, and. 



as shown in Table 2, their number and tonnage now 
form a considerable proportion of the total American 
shipping. They are used most extensively on the 
Atlantic coast and the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries, the greatest increase in the number and tonnage 
being reported for these waters. Lurge increases are 
also sho^Ti for those operating on the Pacific coast and 
the Great Lakes. The decrease in those reported for 
**all other inland waters*' is due primarily to the de- 
crease in the canal boats. 

Table 8. — Unrigged vessels, by divisiojis, with per cent of increase: 
1900 and 1889. 



*i>ivi8io>r. 


Census. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vesaeU. 


Total 

Per cent of increase. 


. 1906 
18S9 


20.263 

16.937 

19.6 


7.129.631 

4.973.356 

43.4 


$64,994,240 

22.231.963 

192.3 




. 1906 
1S89 




Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico. . . 
Per cent of increase 


8,699 
3.425 
154.0 

805 

489 

64.6 

783 

308 

154.2 

8.187 
6.328 
^4 

1.789 
6,387 
»72.0 


2.260.622 

623.483 

262.6 

154.297 

63.356 

143.5 

211.506 

139.400 

51.7 

4.265.740 

3.171.636 

34.5 

237.466 

975.481 

175.7 


41.658.685 

7.837,440 

431.5 


Pacific coast (including Alaska) 

Per cent of increase 


. 1906 
1889 


4.649.317 

825. .145 

463.3 


Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river. 
Per cent of increase 


. 1906 
1889 


6.686,557 

3.472.500 

92.6 


Mississippi river and its tributaries. 
Per cent of increase 


. 1906 
1S89 


9.655,372 

4.784.554 

101.8 


All other inland waters 


. 1906 
1889 


2.344.31S 


Per cent of increase 


5.312.114 
155.9 

















The larger portion of the freight received at the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx and at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is delivered by water craft, and a considerable 
proportion comes from surroimding places by means 
of lighters or barges. Large numbers of these craft 
were operated in and around New York harbor during 
1906, and as they are in constant movement from 
place to place, probably some were missed in the enu- 
meration. They do virtually an express and drayage 
business for the harbor, and it was almost as difficult to 
ascertain the quantity of freight handled on them as 
it would have been to secure similar data for the 
wagons and other veliicles moving freight between 
points on land. Lightering freight is a cheaper means 
of handling cargoes than the transportation on trucks, 
as large consignments can be handled on a single 
lighter, thus keeping the shipment together, and the 
entire amount can be delivered at one time and dis- 
charged directly into the vessel, thus avoiding extra 
handling. Steamers will not receive cargo after a fixed 
time, and it is a great advantage to get the ejitire ship- 
ment alongside at once, instead of deUvering it on 
numerous trucks. In some mstances, too, large steam- 
ers do not come to the wharves, but are loaded and 
imloaded by lighters, which obtain and deUver the 
freight at points most convenient to the consignors and 
I consignees. These craft are thus indispensable to the 
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delivery and shipment of freight in many harbors. 
Estimates for the freight handled by these harbor craft 
aggregated 88,026,046 tons for the entire country, ex- 
clusive of the Great Lakes, in 1906. 

The relative importance of the unrigged craft oper- 
ating in the different divisions is shown in Table 9. 

Table 9. — Unrigged vessels, per cent in each division: 1906 and 1889. 



DIVISION. 


Census. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross - 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Total 


1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico 

Pactfib coast (includinsr Alaska) . 


42.9 
20.2 

4.0 
2.9 

3.9 
1.8 

40.4 
37.4 

8.8 
37.7 


31.7 
12.5 

2.2 
1.3 

3.0 
2.8 

50.8 
63.8 

3 3 
19.6 


64.1 
35.8 

7.2 


Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river 

Mississippi river and its tributaries 

All other inland waters 


. 3.7 

las 

15.6 

14.9 
21.5 

3.6 




23.9 



The number, tonnage, and value of the unrigged 
craft on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries greatly predominate over 
those of the other divisions. The greatest increase in 
relative importance is shown for the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. Although the tonnage on the Mississippi has 
actually increased more rapidly than the number of 
craft, larger barges now being used for the trans- 
portation of coal, the importance of the tonnage as 
compared with that in the other sections has decreased. 
There has been also an increase in the number and 



tonnage of these vessels on the Pacific coast and the 
Great Lakes, but the greater increase for other divi- 
sions has resulted in but a slight advance in their 
relative importance. 

SAILING VESSELS. 

This class includes all craft propelled exclusively by 
the use of sails, irrespective of their employment, and 
embraces the large vessels engaged in regular traffic, 
pleasure craft, yachts, pilot boats, etc. 

Table lO. — Sail vessels, by occupation, with per cent each class is 
of total: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Per 
cent. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Per 
cent. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Per 
cent. 


Total 


7,131 


100.0 


1,704,277 


loao 


S56,206,145 


loao 






Freight and passenger 


5,181 

1,594 

356 


72.7 

22.4 

5.0 


1,672,862 
24,155 
7,260 


96.2 
1.4 
0.4 


51,415,756 

4,169,253 

621,136 


91.6 

7.4 


Another 


1.1 







The regular freight vessels represent 98.2 pei* cent of 
the tonnage of the sailing fleet and 91.5 per cent of its 
value. The 356 sailing craft included in the total of 
*'all other ^' were engaged in a great variety of work, 
such as carrying fishing, gunning, and pleasure par- 
ties; wrecking; lightering; police duty; and removing 
garbage. While there were almost 2,000 yachts and 
miscellaneous sailing craft of 5 tons or over, their 
aggregate tonnage amounts to le^ than 2 per cent of 
the total for sailing vessels and their value less than 9 
per cent of the total value. 



Table 11.— SAIL VESSELS. BY DIVISIONS, WITH PER TENT OF INCREASE: ]906 AND 1889.» 



DIVISION. 


Census. 


Number of 
vessels. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Gross in- 
come. 


Number of 
employees. 


Wages. 


Total 


1906 
1889 


7,131 
7,945 
MO. 8 


1,704,277 

1,675,706 

1.7 


$56,206,145 

53,192,972 

5.7 


$32,687,190 

48,278,366 

«32.3 


25,404 
43,523 
«41.6 


$10,371,047 


Per cent of increaae 


12,961.502 
>20.0 




1906 
1889 




Atlantic coast and Qulf of Mexico 


5,920 
6,277 
^5.7 

666 

681 

«2.2 

531 

962 

>44.8 

14 

25 

>44.0 


1,132,905 

1,293,192 

n2.4 

305,283 

195,508 

66.1 

265,571 

185,061 

43.5 

518 
1,925 
•73.1 


37,520,903 

42,685,982 

M2.1 

11,533,171 

6,231,340 

85.1 

7,135,271 

4,238,850 

68.3 

16,800 
36.800 
>54.3 


20,042,015 

33,113,416 

«39.5 

8,299,751 
6,912,824 

2ai 

4,341,174 

8,240,645 

M7.3 

4,250 
11,481 
«63.0 


18,654 

•33,097 

>43.6 

4,481 
4,633 
«3.3 

2,258 
5,758 
>60.8 

11 

35 

S68.6 


6,687,314 

•8,838,774 

«24.3 


Per cent of increase 


Pacific coast (including Alaska) 


1906 
1889 


2,719,571 

2,313,195 

17.6 


Per cent of increase 


Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river 


1906 
1889 


962,542 


Per cent of increase 


1,804,003 
>46l7 


All other inland waters 


1906 
1889 


1,620 
5.620 
«71 2 


Per cent of increase 







1 Including schooner barges, etc. > Decrease. 

The total for sailmg vessels shows a decrease in everj^ 
item except tonnage and value, both of which increased 
slightly. The only exception to this general decrease 
is reported for the Pacific coast, where there was a 
considerable increase in the tonnage, value, and busi- 



* The employees and wages for yachts were not reported. 

ness of the vessels, though the number decreased from 
681 in 1889 to 666 in 1906. No sail vessels w^ere 
reported for the Mississippi river or its tributaries, 
and those reported for the small lakes and other 
inland waters are coniparatively unimportant. 
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Table 12.— ,SAIL VESSELS, PER CENT IN EACH DIVISION: 1906 AND 1889. 



DIVISION. 



NumlKT 
Census., of 

: vessels. 



Total 

Atlantic coast and Giilf of Mexico. . 

Pacific coast (including Alaska > 

Great Lakes an<l St. I^wronco river 
All other Inland waters 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Value of Gross 
vessels. I Income. 



Numlwr 

of WaSM. 

employees. ' 



1906 I 



1906 
1K89 



1906 
1KK9 



100<l 
1KK9 



1906 



100.0 
100.0 I 



100.0 ' 
100.0 



100 
100 



100.0 I 
100.0 ' 



100.0 
100.0 i 



100.0 
100.0 



83.0 
79.0 


66.5 
77.2 


06.8 
80 2 


61.3 
68.6 


73.4 
76.0 '■ 


64.5 
68.2 


9.3 

ac 


17.9 
11.7 


2a5 

11.7 


25.4 
14.3 


17.6 
10.6 


26. 2 
17.8 


7.4 
12.1 


15.6 
11.0 


12.7 
8.0 


13.3 
17.1 


8.9 
13.2 


9.3 
13.9 


0.2 
0.3 


0.i 


^"o.. 


(») 
(») 


(») 
0., 


(») 
(») 



> I/ess than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



The proportional number of sail vessels on the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf coasts has increased since 1889, but the 
proportion of the tonnage and value, and of the 
amount of business done by vessels operating on 
these waters, has decreased. This relative decrease 
is due in part to the increase on the Pacific coast, as 
the relative number and importance, with the excep- 
tion of the tonnage and value, have decreased also on 
the Great Lakes. 

SCHOONER BARGES. 

The sailing vessels include craft built primarily to be 
towed, although equipped with sails which are used 
only to assist in steering. These craft, known as 
'^schooner barges," are thus described in the report of 
the Commissioner of Navigation for 1905 : ' * A seagoing 
schooner barge is a vessel usually towed from port to 
port, but rigged with mast^ and furnished wuth sails, 
so that if in emergency she breaks adrift from the tow- 
ing steamer, she may not be helpless at sea. Neariy 
all of the schooner barges before 1890 were square- 
rigged vessels or schooners which had outlived their 
usefulness as such and were dismantled and converted 
into barges. Shortly before 1890, and to a consid- 
erable extent since, such schooner barges have been 
specially constructed, some of them with steel hulls. 
The practice of cutting do^^Ti square-rigged vessels and 
schooners into barges still continues." The schooner 
barges might be dassed as ''unrigged craft," but the 
Census has followed the practice of the Bureau of 
Navigation and included them in the group of sail 
vessels. The statistics for them are shown separately 
in Table 18, so that they may be combined with other 
clstsses if desired. 

Table IS.— Schoorur bargee: 1906. 



I 



ToUl. 



AtUntic 

coast and 

Gulf of 

Mexico. 



Pacific 
coast. 



i Groat 
Lakes and 
I St. Law- 
rence river. 



Number of vessels 515 | 389 

Gross tonnagt> 402,697 I 323,618 

Value of vessels $13,263,423 | »7,497,833 

Number of emplo y<>e8 2, 300 i 1, 458 

Wages $1,116,136 1721.911 




9.077 • 
$491,706 

74 I 
$53,024 



117 

160,002 

$5,273,884 

768 

$340,201 



The classification of craft as sail or unrigged depends 
upon the designation given by the managing owTiers, 
and it is probable that some equipped with a limited 
amount of sail, to be used in case of emergency, were 
reported as "unrigged." It was impracticable to 
make the classification of the craft depend upon the 
character or amount of sail, and the line of demarca- 
tion, therefore, between the sail and the unrigged is 
not as clearly defined as ma^^ be desirable, but as a 
rule only those craft that had no sail or other motive 
power were included in the group of ''unrigged." 

FERRYBOATS. 

Vessels employed in ferry service form an important 
part of the water transportation sj^stem of the country. 
This class includes self-propelling vessels having a reg- 
ular route between two neighboring points, carrving 
passengers, teams, etc. It also includes a certain 
class of railroad car ferries on which trains are trans- 
ported between, two points on the railroad line. It 
does not include car floats dependent upon towing 
vessels, nor a certain class of small ferrj^boats oper- 
ated by human pmwer that are frequently found on 
the small rivers and streams of the country. 

For the Great Lakes and all other inland waters at 
the census of 1889 the gross income, number of em- 
ployees, and amount of wages paid were not reported 
separately for ferryboats; therefore it is impossible 
to make comparisons of such data for those districts. 
The other items, however, are sufficient to indicate the 
great increase in the ferry traffic in all the divisions 
shown in the table with the exception of the Mississippi 
river, where there was an actual and proportional de- 
crease in the number of employees and wages paid and 
a relatively small increase in the remaining items. 

Ferry passengers form more than 90 per cent of all 
passengers reported for the census year 1906, and they 
are the principal source of income for ferryboats, but as 
shown in Table 14 these vessels derive considerable 
income from the carriage of freight and from other 
sources. The income of tliis character is especially 
large in proportion to the total for the Pacific coast, 
the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi river, where a 
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large number of railroad car ferries are operated and 
income is derived from other sources than the passenger 
service. In many cases, particularly on the Missis- 



sippi river and its tributaries, the ferrying of wagons, 
teams, and cattle is largely in excess of the passenger 
business. 



Table 14.— FERRYBOATS, BY DIVISIONS, WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE: 1906 AND 1889. 



Cenaus. 



1906 
1889 



1906 



Total 

Per cent of increase 

Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico 

I*cr cent of increase 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) 1906 

I 1889 
Per cent of increase [ 



Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river 1906 

1889 
Per cent of increase 



Mississippi river and its tributaries 1906 

, 1889 
Per cent of increase 



All other inland waters 1906 

Per cent of increase 



Number 

of 
vessels. 



536 
456 
17.5 



I 



270 
214 
26.2 

47 

38 

23.7 

<8 

40 

20.0 

166 I 
163 , 
1.8 I 



1 
400.0 



Gross 
tonnage. 



2(U,073 

146,104 

78.7 



GROSS INCOME. 



Value of 
vessels. 



Total. 



Passengers. 



929,578,380 ! 
10.442,750 
183.2 I 



117,291,073 
('> 1 



tlO,414,106 



All other | 
sources, i 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



16.876,967 



162.834 
98,174 ! 
65.9 

40.171 ; 

24.630 I 

63.1 ' 

35.581 I 
4.702 I 
656.7 : 

22,180 

18.593 

19.3 

307 

5 

6.040.0 



19,970,466 
7,907,700 ' 
152.5 

4,315,522 ' 
979.300 
340.7 I 

3,429,532 
498.000 I 
588.7 : 

1,776,360 

1,056,250 

68.2 

86,500 

1,500 

5,686.7 



10,571,534 I 
5,392.969 
96.0 ! 

4,208,430 

994,476 

323.2 

922,838 



1,553,121 I 

1,196,817 I,. 

29.8 j. 

35,150 '! 

(') I 



7,386,913 3.184.621 



2,037,580 2,170.850 | 



I 



456,856 I 



465,982 



496,747 1,054,374 



4.519 



34,010 I 



1,140 

(») 



2,388 
1.710 



759 

478 

58.8 

656 
(') 



«21.7 

17 
(») 



Wages. 



Number 
of passen- 
gers car- 
ried. 



$3,537,180 ; 330,737,630 

(>) I 182,033.991 

I 81.7 



2,098,540 I 272,696,670 

158,644,012 

71.8 



1,276,847 
64.4 

708,777 

395,157 

79.4 

308,156 

(') 



413,553 

456,676 

»9.5 

8,154 



39,532,354 

14,291,859 

176.6 

8,264,482 
623.474 
1,225.6 

10.022,612 

8,474,646 

18.3 

321,521 

0) 



1 Not reported separately for ferry Iwats in 1889. 



* Decrease. 



As shown in Table 15, the ferry traffic, is largely con- 
centrated in the neighborhood of large centers of popu- 
lation, where different sections of the community are 



separated from each other by rivers or estuaries which 
are not spanned by bridges or by a sufficient number 
of bridges to meet the demand for intercommunication. 



Table 15.— FERRYBOATS, BY DISTRICTS, WITH PER CENT IN EACH DISTRICT: 1900. 



Total. 



Niunlwr 

xJLh. tonnage. 



Gross 



536 I 
100.0 I 



261,073 
100.0 



New York 

Percejit of total. 
Philadelphia 

Per cent of total.. 
New Orleans 

Per cent of total.. 
San Francisco 

Percent of total.. 
Detroit 

Percent of total.. 
All other districts 

Percent of total.. 



•| 



152 < 
28.4 

25 
4.7 

11 
2Ll 

26 
4.9 

17 
3.2 
305 
56.9 



120,090 

49.7 

10,306 

39 

1,598 

0.6 

35,273 

13.5 

15,649 

6.0 

68,557 

26.8 



Value 

of 
vess<'l8. 



Gross 
income. 



129,578,380 
100.0 



$17,291,073 
100.0 



17,098,677 

57.8 

918,867 

3.1 

214,000 

0.7 

3,415,498 

11.6 

1,944,882 

6.6 

5,986,456 

20.2 



8,423,119 

48.7 

1,009,295 

5.S 

154,415 

0.9 

3,924,040 

22 7 

351,490 

20 

3,428,714 

19 8 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



4,519 
100.0 



1,022 

35.9 

217 

4.8 

65 

1.4 

636 

14.1 

308 

6.8 

1,671 

37.0 



Wages. 



Number of 

passengers 

carri^. 



13,537,180 
100.0 



330,737,ti39 
100.0 



,678,839 

44 6 

195,500 

5.5 

25,467 

0.7 

608,277 

16.9 

176,169 

5.0 

962,868 

27.2 



208, 

30, 

3, 

34, 

6, 
46, 



684,123 
63.1 
616,853 
9.3 
624,470 
1.1 
905,968 
10 6 
612,216 
20 
394,009 
14 



The statistics for each of the five cities named in the 
table include all ferries operated in the neighborhood, 
with the city as the central point, regardless of the 
ownership of the lines. For example, under New York 
are included all ferries running between the diflFerent 
subdivisions of the greater city and between New 
York and the cities in New Jersey. Some of these fer- 
ries are owned by the city and others by steam railroad 
or regular ferry companies. 

In addition to the cities named, Boston, Mass., Nor- 
folk, Va., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash., are im- 
portant points in ferry traflSc, but the statistics for 
them are included in the total for "all other districts." 



Ferry traffic on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of 
Mexico exceeds that in all other districts combined, 
and in like manner the ferry traffic in New York har- 
bor is much greater than in any other locality in the 
United States, comprising for several items nearly one- 
half and for passengers carried and value of vessels 
considerably more than one-half of the total. San 
Francisco is next in importance to New York, with 
Philadelphia, Detroit, and New Orleans following in 
the order named. 

Municipal ferries, — Reports were received from 29 
ferryboats owned and operated by city governments, 
and the statistics for them are included in Table 14 and 
shown separately in Table 16. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 

Table 16.— MUNICIPAL FERRIES: 1906. 



Total 

New York harbor 

Boston harbor , 

Small points on Connecticut river. 

Portland, Oreg 

Wabasha, Minn , 



Number 

of 
vessels. 



Gross I 
tonnage: 



Value of 
vessels. 



GROSS INCOME. 



1 



Pas- 
sengers. 



AU other 
sources. 



I 



20,238 

14,829 

4,448 

60 

857 

44 



12,503,447 

2,253,000 

209,347 

4,100 

35,000 

2,000 



J.. 
Sa21.280 ! S263,672 



557,437 

82,373 

970 



500 



220,905 
41,037 
1,230 



500 



Nmnber 
of em- 
ployees. 



290 



Wages. 



1458,129 



188 
72 I 
4 

25 

1 I 



360,159 

70,720 

2,150 

24,900 

200 



Number of 

passengers 

carried. 



20,945,056 



12,521,847 

7,242,808 

19,400 

1,156,000 

6.000 



Of the 16 municipal ferries reported for New York 
harbor, 7 were operated in connection with penal or 
eleemosynary institutions and 9 were public ferries 
between different parts of the city on which regular 
fare was charged. The boats operated by the city of 
Boston and those on the Connecticut river were also 
public ferries on which fare was charged; the ferries 
operated between, points in Portland, Oreg., were 
owned by Multnomah coimty and operated free of 
charge; and the ferry at Wabasha, Minn., was op- 
erated across the Mississippi river and fare was 
charged. 

YACHTS. 

This class includes all craft »operated primarily 
for the pleasure and convenience of the owners. 
Although they are not operated for profit and take 
no part in the freight and passenger movement, 
they are considered as forming a part of the float- 
ing equipment of the country that should be in- 
cluded in the census. The great increase in the 
number of these craft and the difficulty of ob- 
taining satisfactory information concerning them 
required special arrangements to secure the census 
reports. The names of the documented yachts and 
the names and addresses of the owners were obtained 
from the records of the Bureau of Navigation and 
those of the others from the officials of the various 
yacht clubs. These lists were used in mailing 
schedules and for the guidance of the field agents, but 
as a considerable proportion of the yachts changed 
ownership during the year, it was frequently im- 
possible to locate the vessels or to find any person who 
could give information concerning their tonnage or 
value. It is probable, therefore, that the statistics 
in Table 17 do not represent all the yachts of 5 tons 
or over that were in existence during 1906. 

While yachts are, as a rule, of small tonnage, the av- 
erage for the 3,770 included in the census for 1906 was 
slightly more than 28 gross tons per vessel; for the 
steam craft it was 38 tons; and for the sail, 15 tons. 
The average value per vessel w^as $7,547; for steam, 
$11,159; and for sail, $2,616. The steam yachts in- 
clude the gasoline and electric launches and represent 
57.7 per cent of the total number of vessels included in 
this class. Yachts propelled by machinery- are the 
only kind reported for the Mississippi river and its 



tributaries, and they also predominate on all the other 
waters except the Pacific coast, where there was a 
larger number of sail craft. 

Table 17. — Yachts — number^ gross tonnage^ and value, by 
divisions: 1906. 



DIVISION AND CLASS. 



Number I ^^^^ \ Value 
vessels. I*®'"^^^^®' vessels. 



4d 


3.770 


^ 106,430 


128,451,114 


Steam 


2,176 
1,594 


82,275 
24,155 


24,281,861 


Sail 


4,160,253 







antic coast and G ulf of Mexico 


2,935 


91,507 ; 


25,066,082 






Steam 


1,577 
1,358 

170 


70,461 1 
21,046 I 

2,524 


21,290,339 


Sail '. 


3,776,i43 
468,910 


Ific coast (including Alaska) 






Steam 


66 
104 


1,065 
1,459 


294,800 


SaU 


174,110 



Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river. 



358 



',068 I 1,877,850 



Steam. 
Sail.... 



Mississippi river and its tributaries. 



Steam. 
Sail.... 



236 i 
122 



6,210 
1,456 



222 I 3,255 



222 



3,255 



1,673,000 
204,850 

563,400 



563,400 



Canals and other inland waters of New York 
state 



810 276, «0 



Steam 


32 
9 

44 


641 
169 

666 


262,700 


Sail 


13,750 


AU other inland waters 


196,422 






Steam 


43 
1 


643 
23 


197,622 


SaU 


800 







Of the total number of yachts, 3,439, or 91.2 per 
cent, were owned by individuals; 246, or 6.5 per cent, 
by firms; 64, or 1.7 per cent, by corporations; and 21, 
or six-tenths of 1 per cent, by miscellaneous forms 
of organizations. 

RAILWAY SHIPPING. 

The interests of steam railroads in American ship- 
ping are represented by car ferry lines, which form, 
usually, a short connecting link between two points 
of a railway system; by ferryboats, tugboats, lighters, 
barges, scows, dredges, and other floating equipment 
owned and operated directly by the railroad; or by 
transportation companies having a separate corporate 
organization, but as a rule subsidiary to the railroad 
companies which own the whole or a majority of their 
stock. 

The companies that had a separate organization and 
kept separate accounts of their operations could make 
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complete reports to the Census OflBce. These com- 
panies, however, usually operate steamships between 
distant points, or regular ferryboats for general pas- 
senger and freight traffic, the statistics for which are 
included in those for freight and passenger vessels. 
Reasonably complete information was reported in 
regard to the harbor craft of railroad companies for 
all items except the income. This could not be given 
with any degree of accuracy, because it was derived 
from the operations of the railroads themselves, and 
it was impracticable to furnish an estimate of the 
amounts earned by the water craft. Car ferries 
form connecting links in railroad lines and transport 
for short distances whole trains of cars, both 
freight and passenger; the passengers are undis- 
turbed in their journey and there is no unloading and 
reloading of freight. In such cases, while the number, 
tonnage, and value of these vessels form a part of the 
water transportation facilities of the country, the pas- 
sengers and freight carried on them form an element in 
both railroad and water transportation. It was impos- 
sible therefore, in many instances, to obtain informa- 
tion of the business done by craft of this kind, but the 
statistics given in Table 18 will at least indicate the 
size of the fleet engaged in this service. 

Table 18. — Craft operated in connection with steam railroads: 1906. 



Total. 



Steam. Unrigged. 



Number of vessels 1, 464 

Gross tonnage 675, 596 

Value of vessels $20, 960, 301 

Number of employees ; 5,092 

Wages $3,6W,977 

Number of passengers carried 37, 455, 512 



282 

113,386 

$12,738,171 

3,596 

$2,665,118 

37,35.5,512 



1,182 

462,210 

$8,222,130 

1,496 

$990,859 

100,000 



The totals in this table represent the craft engaged 
in the transportation of freight and passengers, or 
freight and passenger cars as connecting links in rail- 
way systems exclusively, freight vessels operated for 
the purpose of extending freight business from rail- 
road terminals to adjacent ports without additional 
charge, vessels used in connection with construction 
work for railroad companies, and craft owned by the 
companies and engaged in lighterinj^ the freight 



incident to the operations of the road. The table 
does not include public ferries operated by railroad 
companies for foot passengers and teams, or vessels 
owned by railroad companies but operated as regular 
freight and passenger lines. 

GOVERNMENT VESSELS. 

I As previously, explained, this report does not in- 
1 elude statistics for vessels owned by the Federal 
Government; it does, however, include craft owned 
; by state and city governments, the statistics for 
I which are shown separately in Table 19. 

! Table 19. — Vessels owned and operated hy state and city govern- 
ments: 1906. 



Total. 



Steam. 



Sail. 



Number of vessels ' 315 

, Gross tonnage 62,739 

Value of vessf Is : $8,040,606 

Gross income » $3,177,554 

Numl>er of employees 1,884 

, Wages ; $2,073,028 

I Number of passengers carried . . ' 21 ,344, 209 



143 
36,099 
$6,803,466 
$1,136,594 
1,150 
$1,306,332 
21,344,209 



4 

132 

$10,380 



12 
$5,470 



Unrigged. 



168 

26,506 

$1,226,848 

1 $2,040,960 

722 

$759,226 



» Includes value of work done by craft of the Department of Docks and Fer- 
ries, New York city. 

The totals in this table include mmiicipal ferry- 
boats, fire boats, police patrol boats, oyster patrol 
boats, scavenger and garbage boats, quarantine 
boats, ambulance boats, boats for the protection of 
fish and game, canal inspection and repair boats, 
dredges and dredge tenders, steam derricks, pilot boats, 
pile drivers, ice boats, ice breakers, boats used for 
scientific investigation, and those used in connection 
with eleemosynary institutions. 

FISHING CRAFT. 

Vessels employed in the fisliing industry are not 
included in the census of water transportation. They 
should nevertheless receive consideration as forming 
an important element of American shipping, and cer- 
tain statistics for them collected by the Bureau of 
Fisheries in connection with other information for 
fisheries are summarized in Table 20. 



Table 2<).— VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE COMMERCIAL FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE PERSONS 

EMPLOYED THEREON.' 




Fishbig vessels: 

Number 

Tonnage (net) 

Value 

Value of outfit 

Transporting vessels: 

Number 

Tonnage (net) 

Value 

Value of outfit 

Persons employed: 

On fishing vessels 

On transporting vessels. 



4,915 

97,367 

18,975,626 

13,534,027 

1.995 

98.765 

15.077,926 

S354,444 

32.079 
6,212 



Atlantic coast I 
and Gulf of I Pacific 
Mexico, 1902 ; coast, 1904. 
and 1904. I 

I 



<.C31 

8().076 

$7,813,770 

$3,088,728 

1.671 

29,968 

$1,795,119 

$278,235 

29,663 
5,166 ' 



87 

7,637 

$5Ot).40O 

$289.^97 

139 

2,745 

$477,600 

$68,055 

1,205 
401 



Mississippi 
Alaska, imj^'-fi^' 
' 1903. ! 



Another 
Great Lakes,' inland 
1903. I waters. 
1900 to 1903. 



3 


194 

3,506 

$634,450 

$147,402 

12 

3^0 

$56,000 

$7,854 

1,211 
38 




148 




$21,000 ' 




$8,000 ' 




167 

65.552 

$2,735,807 

''' , 

1 


5 
138 
$11,400 
(') 


1 

22 

$2,000 

$300 


583 


19 


5 



1 Compiled from the reports of the Bureau of Fisheries. 



• Not reported. 
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As the statistics for the various sections of the coun- 
try cover different years, the totals for the United 
States do not represent the vessels employed in the 
fishing industry at one definitely stated time. The 
totals for the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico are a 
combination of the figures published separately by 
the Bureau of Fisheries for the New England states 
and the South Atlantic and Gulf states for the year 
1902, and for the Middle Atlantic states for 1904. 

The *' persons employed" shown in the table are 
those employed on fishing vessels and in transporting 
the catch to market and the supplies to the fishing 
grounds. In addition, 110,484 persons were employed 
in shore and boat fisheries and 66,756 on shore in can- 
neries and in various other capacities. 

The 6,910 vessels reported as fishing and transport- 
ing do not include the small boats and launches em- 
ployed in the industry; these numbered 82,443 and 
were valued at $5,656,721. 

The ''outfit'' for which the cost or value is shown for 
both classes of vessels consists of all supplies necessary 
in the industry except fishing apparatus, including 
fuel, provisions, preservatives, dories, etc. The value 
of the fishing apparatus, which includes seines, nets, 
lobster pots, dredges, etc., amounted to $8,551,808 
for all fisheries in the United States. 

While the statistics do not represent all craft en- 



gaged in the industry throughout the United States 
during any given year, they convey an idea of the 
number, tonnage, and value of the vessels employed 
in fishing, in transporting the catch, and in other work 
incident to the industry. 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. 

Different conditions control the development of the 
shipping on the various navigable waters of the United 
States. The style of craft operating on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries could not be employed with advan- 
tage on the coasts; the vessels operating on the Great 
Lakes are designed especially to obtain the best results 
from the peculiar service in which they are to be em- 
ployed on these waters. Land transportation, the 
location of manufacturing enterprises, the develop- 
ment of agricultural pursuits, the deterioration of 
harbor facilities, the decrease in depth of channels, 
and various other conditions may have greater effect 
in some districts than in others on the volume of freight 
moved. Although it is impracticable to localize the 
information so as to show exactly the effect of the 
various factors controlling the increase or decrease on 
each of the rivers, lakes^ or canals, and in different 
sections of the coast, wherever possible the statistics 
have been presented for the five divisions shown in 
Table 21. 



Table 31.— ALL CLASSES OF VESSELS AND CRAFT, BY DIVISIONS, WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE: 1906 AND 1889. 

[Vessels operating as connecting links in railroad systems did not uniformly report the tonnage of freight carried or income for the year. In addition to the craft 
reported in this table there were 1.702 vessels with a gross tonnage of 179.32() reported as idle In 1900, and 1,490 with a gross tonnage of 233,039 reported as idle, 
untraceable, or lost prior to or during 1SS9. ] 



; Census. 



Total 1900 

I I8S9 
Per cent of Increase i 

Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico » 1900 

1889 
Per cent of increase 

Pacific coast (including Alaska ) 1906 

1889 
Per cent of increase 

Oreat Lakes and St. Lawrence river 1906 

1889 
Per cent of increase 

Mississippi river and its tributaries 1906 

1889 
Per cent of increase 

All other inland v/aters " 1906 

; 1889 
Per cent of incrt^ise 



Number ^.^^^^ 
vessels, tonnage. 



37,321 

30.485 

22.4 



12,893,429 

8.350.135 

54.2 



20.032 

12,238 

63.7 

2,537 
1,635 
55.2 I 

2.990 

2,737 

9.2 

9,622 
7,300 
31.8 

2,140 
6,575 
»67.5 



4.851,421 

2,658,445 

82.5 

977.687 

419, 157 

133.3 

2,392,863 

920,294 

100.0 

4,411.067 

3,3«,S19 

31.1 

250,491 

996.629 

«74.0 



Value of 
vessels. 



$507,973,121 

206, 992. .352 

145.4 



273.105.915 

116.042.002 

135.4 

76,622,633 

21,824.040 

251.1 

130,805,640 

48.580.174 

169.3 

22,852,142 
14.407.162 

o8. ) 

4,586,791 

0,138,914 

•25.3 



Gro.ss In- 
come. 



' Number 

01 em- 

, ployees. 



$294. 854. ."v^ 
161,994.006 I 
82.0 I 



Wages. 



140.929 $71,636,521 

113.870 1 41,482.812 

23.8 I 72.7 



159.7.50,924 
90,147.6.32 



48.520.1.39 

19,872,738 

144.2 

65,274.702 

35,403.852 

84.1 

17,342.038 

16,331.872 

6.2 

3,957,729 
M77.9T2 



77, 124 

•63,025 

21.2 

20.142 

11,315 

78.0 

24.910 

22,720 

9.0 

15.016 

15.951 

«5.9 

.3,731 
«253 



38,a')2.2.W 

« 22. 123. 099 

73.4 

12,950,399 

5,880.421 

120.2 

13.280.710 

8,098.191 

04.0 

5,092,117 
5,337.185 



1,361,030 
< 43,910 



Numl>erof 

passengers 

carried. 



300,825,663 

198,992.438 

84.3 



292.555,416 

170,225,458 

71.9 

44.189.971 

15,072.093 

182.0 

14,080.146 

2.235,993 

529.7 

14,122.241 

10,85S.!«)1 

30.1 

l,877,li80 



1 Total for 1889 includes 52 craft with a gross tonnage of 2,553. valued at $75,360, for which no report was made for income, employees, wages, passengers, and 
freight carried. 

* Doe not include employees or wages for yachts. 

* Decrease. 

* Income, employees, and wages were not reported for canal boats at the census of 1889, and therefore the per (rent of increase is not given. 



Vessels were classified according to the waters on 
which they operated principally in 1906, and not 
according to the port at which they were documented, 
which was the rule in 1889. The coasts and tributary 
rivers up to what is generally known as the ^*head of 
navigation '' are included in the ''Atlantic coast and 
Gulf of Mexico '^ and the '' Pacific coast." The Missis- 



sippi river is an exception, the entire nver system 
being included under '' Mississippi river and its tributa- 
ries.'' The division ** all other inland waters " includes 
vessels operating on waters not otherwise classified. 

All classes of craft are covered by this table and the 
statistics represent the entire floating equipment in- 
cluded in the census for each of the five divisions. By 
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far the largest proportion ol American shipping oper- 
ates on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the greatest increases in number, tonnage, value, and 
the other items shown in the table are reported for 
these waters. The next greatest number and tonnage 
are shown for the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries. The total for these rivers includes the figures 
for a large number of coal barges and similar craft, 
which increase the total number and tonnage out of 
proportion to the value and amount of business done; 
the smaller number and tonnage reported for the Great 
Lakes and St. I^awrence river represent a much greater 
value, and their gross earnings for the census of 1 906 was 
almost four times as great as the income of the vessels 
on the Mississippi. The largest percentage of increase 
in all items covered by the table, except number of 
vessels, gross tonnage, and passengers carried, is shown 
for the shipping on the Pacific coast. 

While the comparison of the data for the two census 
years indicates an increase in the total for all varieties 
of shipping on the Mississippi and its tributaries, the 
increase is not as great as in the other divisions, and 



there has been apparently a decrease in the number of 
employees. A consideration of the statistics given in 
Tables 5 to 17 for the different classes of vessels in each 
division permits a better understanding of the general 
totals for the divisions. 

Diagram S,—Gros8 tonnage of all vessels: 1906. 
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Diagram 4.— VALUE OF ALL VESSELS: 1906. 
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OWNERSHIP OF VESSELS. 

To show the relative importance of the vessels oper- 
ating under the different forms of ownership statistics 
are presented for the following classes: (1) Individual, 
(2) firm, (3) incorporated company, and (4) ''miscel- 
laneous/* which embraces craft o\vned by pilot and 
cooperative associations, those operated by local 
governments, etc. 

At the census of 1889 the statistics of ownership were 
limited to the number, tonnage, and value of the ves- 
32570—08 3 



sels operating on the Atlantic coast and Grulf of Mexico 
and on the Pacific coast. The totals were shown for 
individual ownership, joint-stock companies, and cor- 
porations. But as it can not be determined defmitely 
whether vessels owned by firms were included with 
those owned by joint-stock companies or with those 
owned by individuals, in comparing the statistics for 
these two divisions data are given only for corporate 
companies and for all other forms of ownership com- 
bined. 
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Tablb 22.— ownership FOR STEAM AND SAIL VESSELS ON THE ATLANTIC COAST AND GULF OF MEXICO AND 

THE PACIFIC COAST: 1906 AND 1889. 





VESSELS. 




TONNAGE. 




VALUE OF VESa 


ELS. 

Perec 
tot 




DIVISION, CLASS, AND OWNERSHIP. 


NumlH^r. ' ^^'totSl.'"' 


Gross tons. 
1906 1889 


Per cent of 
total. 


Amount. 


mtof 
al. 




1906 


1889 


1906 


1889 


1906 


1889 


1906 


1889 


1906 


1889 


Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico: 

Steam and sail 


11,333 


8.813 


100.0 


100.0 


2.590,799 


2.034,962 


100.0 


100.0 


•231.447.230 


$108,204,622 


100.0 


100.0 


Incorporated company 

All other forms of ownership. 


2.630 
8,703 


1,019 23.2 
7,794 76.8 


11.6 
88.4 


1,644,044 
946.755 


571,181 
1.4&3.781 


63.5 
36.5 


28.1 
71.9 


107.929.716 
63,517,514 


43,376,790 
64.827,832 


72.6 
27.4 


40.1 
50.0 


Steam 


5,413 


2,536 100.0 


100.0 


1.457.894 


741,770 


100.0 1 


100.0 


1 193,920.327 


65.518,640 


100.0 


loao 






Incorporated company 


2.072 
3,341 

5,920 


917 38. 3 
1.619 61.7 

6,277 100.0 


36.2 
63.8 

100.0 


1.244.283 
213,611 

1.132.905 


545.683 
196,087 

1,293,192 


85.3 : 
U7 

100.0 : 


73.6 
26.4 

100.0 


! 155,819,420 
1 38,106.907 

! 37.520.903 


42,892,910 
22,625.730 

42,685,982 


80.3 
19.7 

100.0 


65.5 


All otner forms of ownership 

Sail 


34.5 

loao 






Incorporated company 


558 
5,362 

1,732 


102 9.4 


1.6 
98.4 

100.0 


399.761 
733,144 

823,390 


25.498 
1,267,694 

355.801 


35.3 
64.7 

100.0 


2.0 
98.0 

100.0 


12,110,296 
25,410,607 

j 71.973,316 


483.880 
42,202,102 

20.998.605 


32.3 
67.7 

100.0 


1.1 


All other forms of ownership 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) : 

Steafn and sail 


6,175 
1.146 


90.6 
100.0 


9&9 

loao 






Incorporated company 

Allotnerforms of ownership. 


796 
9:)6 


281 
865 


4ao 

510 


24.5 
75.5 

100.0 : 


637.571 
185.819 


164. .398 
191,403 


77.4 i 
22.6 


46 2 
53.8 


61.426.691 
10.546.625 , 


12.313.110 
8,685.585 


85.3 
14.7 


58.6 
41.4 


Steam 


1,060 


465 


100.0 


518.107 


160.293 


100. 


100 


1 60.440.145 


14,767.355 


100.0 


loao 








Incorporated company 


609 
457 

666 


221 67. 1 
244 : 42.9 

1 
681 ! 100.0 


47.5 1 
52.5 

100.0 


477.815 
40,292 

305.283 


127,498 
32.795 

195.508 


92.2 
7.8 

100.0 


79.5 
20.5 

100.0 


1 55.5<i0.485 1 
' 4.879,000 \ 

11,533,171 


11,575.605 
3,191,750 

6,231,340 


91.9 
8.1 

100.0 


78.4 


All otner forms oi ownership 

Sail 


21.6 
100.0 






Inoorporated oompany 


187 
479 


60 28 1 


8.8 ' 
91.2 


159.756 
145.527 


36.900 
158,608 


52.3 
.7.7 


18.9 
81.1 


5,866.206 
, 5.666,965 


737.505 
5.493,835 


50.9 
49.1 


11.8 


All other forms of^ownership 


621 


71.9 


88.2 



The table indicates that at the census of 1906 vessels 
operated by corporations constituted a much larger 
proportion of the total number than at the census of 
1889, and corresponding increases in relative im- 
portance are shown for their tonnage and value. In 
1889 corporations controlled 28.1 per cent of the 
tonnage operating on the Atlantic coast and 46.2 per 
cent of that operating on the Pacific coast; in 1906 
these proportions had increased to 63.5 and 77.4 per 
cent, respectively. Of the number, tonnage, and 
value of steam vessels, the proportion under corpora- 
tion control was larger at both censuses than the 
corresponding proportions for sailing craft, although 
the table shows that there has been a large increase 
in the percentage of sail vessels operating under this 
form of ownership. Small craft are, as a rule, owned 
by individuals or firms, and large numbers of them 
operate on the Atlantic coast, where vessels ov^Tied by 
corporations represent a considerably smaller pro- 
portion of the total than on the Pacific coast. 

Table 23. — Number, gross tonnage, and vabw of vessrls, by character 
of ownership, with per cent in each class: 1906. 





VESSELS. 

1 


TONNAGE. 1 


VALUE OF VESSELS. 


OWNERSHIP. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 

100.0 


Gross Per 
tons. . cent. 

i 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


ToUl 


37,321 


12,893,429 \ 100.0 


1507,973,121 


100.0 






Individual 


12.944 

4,169 

19,729 

479 


34.7 

11.2 

52.9 

1.3 


1,462,818 , 11.3 

929,311 7.2 

i 10.375,681 1 80.5 

125,619 ' 1.0 


&'>.833.525 

28,807,734 

402.419,557 

10,912,305 


13.0 


Firm 


5.7 


Incorporated company 
If iscellaneous 


79.2 
2.1 







Individual ownership. — The average tonnage of the 
12,944 vessels owned by individuals was 113 as com- 
pared with an average of 223 tons for those owned 
by firms, and 526 tons for the vessels operated by 
corporations. Many of the yachts are of greater value 
per ton than other classes of craft, wdth the result that 
this group represents a larger percentage of the total 
value than of the total tonnage. Comparatively few 
individual owners, however, operate Yory large craft, 
so that while they still control more than a third of 
the vessels, the tonnage and value of these craft are 
but slightly more than one-tenth of the totals for 
all craft. 

Firvi, — This class includes all vessels operated by 
firms and partnerships, whether general or limited, 
and all those operated by shareholders, though there 
may be no formal articles of partnership. While the 
average tonnage of the 4,169 vessels included in the 
group is considerably larger than the average for 
''individuals," the total number, tonnage, and value 
is much less; and with the exception of the miscella- 
neous group, this form of ownership represents the 
smallest proportion of the floating equipment. 

Incorporated company. — The principal industries of 
the country owe their great development very largely 
to the influence of corporations. The advantages of 
this form of organization for the conduct of large 
enterprises were early recognized by the shipping 
interests and are now well established. The large 
capital required for the construction and maintenance 
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of the lines of freight and passenger steamers operat- 
ing on the coasts and inland waters was most readily 
secured through the corporate form of ownership, 
which enables numerous individuals to contribute, 
and renders it possible to secure the advantage of the 
economies made practicable by the concentration of 
management and the continuity of existence that are 
incident to the corporation. Of the 37,321 vessels 
included in the census of 1906, corporations owned 
more than one-half, representing more than three- 
fourths both of the tonnage and of the value of the 
merchant marine; of all steam vessels, they con- 



trolled 42.6 per cent, representing 87.6 per cent of the 
gross steam tonnage; and of the regular freight and 
passenger vessels, they controlled 56.8 per cent of the 
number with 91 per cent of the tonnage. Steam 
yachts in fact are the only class of steam craft in 
which corporations do not own the larger portion of 
the gross tonnage. 

Sailing vessels are more evenly distributed among 
the different forms of ownership, but corporations own 
43.6 per cent of the tonnage of the regular freight sail- 
ing vessels, while of the unrigged tonnage, they control 
85.4 per cent. 



Table 24.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS, BY CHARACTER OF OWNERSHIP AND BY OCCUPATION: 

1906. 





TOTAL. 


INDIVIDUAL. 


Fl 

1 

1 Number 

of 

vessels 

4,160 


RM. 

Gross 
tonnage. ' 

i 


INCORPORATED 
COMPANY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


1 
Gross 
tonnago. 

12.893,420 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Total 


37,321 


12,944 


1.462,818 


1 

929,311 ! 

1 


19.729 


10.375,681 
3,555,040 


479 


125,619 






steam 


9.927 


4,059.521 


4.359 


316,219 


1,141 


145,326 1 


4,224 


203 


42,936 


Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 


3,615 
3,079 

636 
2.176 

521 

7,131 


3,411.588 

261.375 

261,073 

82,275 

43,210 

1.704.277 


1,101 
902 
115 

1.978 
263 

4,772 


189,707 
37,079 

5.423 
78,188 

5,822 

483.850 


j 437 
488 
39 
130 
47 

1.403 


113.611 1 

25,286 1 

1,752 i 

2,415 

2,262 

435,750 


2,055 

1,644 

352 

55 

118 

857 


3,104.291 

192,313 

233,630 

1.500 

23,306 

729,784 


22 
45 
30 
13 
93 

99 


3,979 
6.697 


Ferrvboats 


20,268 


Yacfits 

All other 


172 
11.820 


Sail 


54,878 


Freight and passenger 

All other 


5,181 

1,594 

356 

20,263 


1,672,862 

24,155 

7,260 

7.129,631 


3.028 

1.461 

283 

3,813 


457.877 

22,540 

3,442 

662.740 


1,252 
116 
35 

1 1,625 


433,412 
1,310 
1,034 

348,229 


840 
9 
8 

14,648 


728,714 
161 
909 

6,090,857 


61 
8 
30 

177 


52.859 
144 

1,875 


Unrigged 


27.805 



Miscellaneous. — This class includes all craft that 
could not be assigned to any of the other forms of own- 
ership. They represent less than 1 per cent of the 
total tonnage, and are not as a rule connected with 
the movement of freight and passengers. The majority 
of them are owned by local governments and coopera- 
tive associations. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Iron was first used in marine construction about 
1800, when a small canal boat was built in England 
with wooden frames and planked with boiler iron, and 
this marked the advent of the metal shipbuilding of 
the present day. In 1821, at Horsley, England, was 
built the first iron steamboat, a small vessel intended 
for river service. For nearly a decade iron construc- 
tion was confined to vessels intended for river and in- 
land service, but about the year 1838 iron sailing ves- 
sels of from 200 to 300 tons were being built for ocean 
voyages. So far as England is concerned this period 
marks the increase in iron construction and the decrease 
in that from wood.* 

The first record of an iron vessel in the United I 
States is in 1825, when a small iron steamboat was | 
launched on the Susquehanna river, in Pennsylvania.* 
The exact dates of the launching of other iron vessels 
are uncertain, but the abundance and cheapness of 
wood have retarded metal shipbuilding in this country. 

' Tenth Census. Rerort on Shipbuilding Industry. 



Table 25. — Shipbuilding — value of new construction: J 880 to 1905. ^ 



Iron and 
stoel. 




1905 ' $53,n9,935 , $43,395,704 

Percent 1 1 81.7 



1900. 



Percent. 



35.750,473 " 25,454,943 
71.2 



1890....' 24,483.995: 11,550,846 

Percent j, 47.2 



1880. 



Percent. 



19,225,714 



5.096,293 
26.5 



19,724,231 
18.3 

10,295,530 
28.8 

12.933,149 
52.8 

14.129.421 
73.5 



Per cent 
of In- 
crease. 
Iron and 
steel. 



70.5 
120.4 
126.7 



Per cent 
of In- 
crease, 
wood. 



«5.6 

«20.4 

»8.5 



I 



1 Census of Manufactures, 1905, Shipbuilding. 



« Decrdase. 



The statistics in this table were obtained from the 
Census reports on manufactures, and as the report of 
1880 was the first at which the construction of iron and 
steel and of wooden vessels were reported separately, 
comparative figures begin with that date. The per- 
centages shown in this table bring out very clearly 
the advance in iron and st^el construction and the 
decrease in wooden shipbuilding. During the period 
covered there was a constant increase in construc- 
tion of the former class from a value of $5,096,293, 
representing 26.5 per cent of the total value of new 
construction reported in 1880, to $43,395,704, or 81.7 
per cent, in 1905. On the other hand, wooden con- 
struction, which was valued at $14,129,421, or 73.5 
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per cent of the-total in 1880, fell to $9,724,231, or 18.3 
per cent, in 1905. 

Diagram 6. — Gross tonnage of all vessels, by character of construc- 
tion: 1906 and 1889, 
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The decrease in wood as a material of construction 
is due largely to the superior advantages possessed by 
iron and steel (or at the present time more particularly 
by steel, since the use of iron for this purpose has prac- 
tically ceased). Among these may be mentioned 
lightness and buoyancy of hull and a somewhat 
greater cargo capacity for vessels of a corresponding 
tonnage. The life of the metal vessel is very much 
greater, the rate of insurance considerably less, and as 
a rule a smaller outlay for repairs is required. 

The census of water transportation contains no 
information in regard to the initial cost of constructing 
vessels. While the statistics ot valuation may be 
used as a factor to determine the relative importance 
of the metal and the wooden vessels, the number and 
gross tonnage are considered more reliable data in de- 
termining the increase or decrease. 



Table 2G.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE. AND VALUE OF VESSELS IN EACH DIVISION, BY CHARACTER OF CON- 

STRUCTION, WITH PER GENT OF INCREASE: 1906 AND 1889. 







i 


TOTAL. 




IRON AND STKEL. 




WOOD. 


1 , 


COMPOSITE. 


DIVISION. 


Census. 

1006 
1889 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Num- 
1 berof 
vessels. 

i 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 

I306,'229,289 

50,918,319 

501.4 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


! Num- 
! berol 
vessels. 


"B.;^ 


Total 

Per cent of increase. . 


37,321 


12,803,429 

8,359,135 

54.2 


$507,973,121 

206,992,352 

145.4 


1,979 

548 

261.1 


3,276.723 

525,218 

523.9 


35,247 

29.834 

18.1 


9,581,348 

7.793,259 

22.9 


$199,135,582 

153,552.913 

29.7 


95 
103 

17.8 


35,358 $2,608,250 
40,658 2,521.120 
113.0 3.5 













Atlantic coast and Gulf of 
Mexico.* 
Per cent of increase 


1906 
1880 


20.032 


4,851,421 
2,658,445 


273,105,915 

116,042,062 

lk4 

76,622,633 

21,824.040 

251.1 

130,805,640 

48,580,174 

109.3 

22.852,142 

14,407,162 

58.6 

4,586,791 

6, 138,914 

»25.3 


1,148 

434 

164.5 

i 130 

23 

465.2 

572 

85 

572.9 

107 


1,247.838 

364,283 

242.5 

354,134 
48,121 
635.9 

1,634,153 
111,410 
1,366.8 

33,893 


155,776,134 

33,622,030 

363.3 

41,375,742 

6,613,065 

525.7 

105,729,416 

10,574,224 

899.9 

2,580,682 


18,827 

11,714 

60.7 

2,404 
1,610 
49.3 

2,391 
2,641 
19.5 

9.513 
7,300 
30.3 

2.112 
6. .569 
167.8 


3,591.278 

2.269,558 

58.2 

622.606 

369,738 

68.4 

737,386 

794,128 

17.1 

4,377,480 

3.364,610 

30.1 

252.598 

995,225 

174.6 


115,877,581 

81,236,912 

42.6 

35.168.891 

15,100,975 

132.9 

24,075,474 

36,777.950 

134.5 

20,213.460 

14,407,162 

40.3 

3.800,176 

6,029,914 

137.0 


57 

90 

136.7 

3 

2 

50.0 

27 

11 

145.6 

2 


12,305 . 1,452,200 
24.601 1,183,120 
150.0 22.7 


Pacific coast (including 
Alaska) .> 
Per cent of increase 


1906 
1889 1 


2,537 ; 977,687 
1,635 419,157 
55.2 ! 133.3 


947 78.000 
1,298 110,000 
127.0 129.1 


Great Lakes and Sc. Lawrence 
river. 
Per cent of increase 


1906 
1889 


2,990 ; 2,392.863 

2,737 1 920,294 

9.2 160.0 

9.622 4,411,967 
7,300 3,364,610 
31.8 ' 31.1 


21,324 1,000.750 

14,756 1,228,000 

44.5 118.5 


Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries.* 


1906 
1889 


594 58,000 


Per cent of incraase 












All other inland waters « 


1906 ■ 
1889 


2,140 
6,575 
»67.5 


259,491 

996,629 

174.0 


22 

6 

266.7 


6,705 
1J04 
377.6 


767,315 

109,000 

604.0 


6 


188 19,300 


Per cent of increase 


1 






1 , 



1 Decrease. 

s The charfu;ter of construction of unrigged craft was not reported in 1889, but for purposes of comparison in this table all were assumed to be of wood. 
» The character of construction was not reported in 1889, but for purposes of comparison in this table all vessels were assumed to be of wood. 

« The character of construction was not reported for 14 vessels operating on the Red River (of the North) and 6,514 canal boats in 1889, but for purposes of compari- 
son in this table all of these were assumed to be of wood. 



There were very few unrigged craft of metal con- 
struction in 1889, and as the statistics for them were 
not shown separately at that census they are all 
included as '*wood'' in this table; all the vessels op- 
erating on the Mississippi river and its tributaries in 
1889 are also considered as being of wood construction. 
The inclusion of these two groups as wooden craft has 
tended to increase slightly the totals for such vessels 
in 1889, but it is believed that the number, tonnage, 
and value of the metal vessels included were so small 
that they would have no appreciable effect on the per- 
centages. 

Although in 1906, as in 1889, much the largest 
proportion of the tonnage of the merchant marine was 
still of wood construction, in 1906, the gross tonnage 
reported for vessels constructed of iron or steel had 
increased 2,751,505 gross tons, or 523.9 per cent. The 



increase in wood construction was very much less, 
being actually 1,788,089 gross tons, or 22.9 percent. 
Vessels of composite construction decreased by 5,300 
tons. The most notable increase in iron and steel 
tonnage occurred on the Great Lakes, where there was 
a gain of 1,522,743 gross tons, accompanied by an 
actual decrease of 56,742 gross tons for wooden vessels. 
The largest increase in the gross tonnage of wooden ves- 
sels — 1,321,720 tons — is shown for the Atlantic coast. 
Of the total gross tonnage reported for 1906, 3,276,723 
tons, or 25.4 per cent, was for vessels of iron or st^el 
construction; 9,581,348 tons, or 74.3 per cent, for 
wooden vessels; and 35,358 tons, or three-tenths of 1 
per cent, for vessels of composite construction. 

The number, tonnage, and value of the different 
classes of vessels, grouped according to the character 
of construction, are given in Table 27. 
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Table 27.— VESSELS OF EACH OCCUPATION IN EACH DIVISION, GROUPED BY CHARACTER OF CONSTRUC- 
TION: 1906. 



OCCCrPATION AND DinfllON. 



Fmlght Mid 



Atlftritte cowt and Gulf oi M«4[l(?o . 
Fadflc iioiuit Undiidin^ AXivnkftl , .. 
Great Luke^uiid St. Lnwrenoe nvef, 
MisitlgaippI river iimi itA trlbtjturle^. 
CanflJii anil other InUincl waters of 
Nl*w York jitutti. ,,,..,,.*►*.--. ^ 
AH tittaer Inlxtnd wtiter^. * - - - > < 



Tu^sanil oth(;r towing veaielp. 3^079 



AtliLDttc emflt and Gulf of Mexjco, , 
l*adac co*UHt fincliJditig AUska).... 
Gn&At Lakes ami St , Liiwrenc© river, 
MiaalBslppl river ox^d iift tributaries, 
Caoi^U And other Lulund w^ter^ of 

New Vorkfitftt^ **- 

AH otfier tolood waters — .,....,., 



FBtrylioiits . 



AtlautLc coast and Gulf of Ikleidco. . 
Facile coodC (ineUiding ALa^kali..,. 
Qfsat Lak«Band St. Uiwrence river, 
UliAfsslppi liver jiJid Its Iributarte^, 
Canftle and other Inland watan of 

New York state „ 

All other Inlnnd waters, . , ^ - ■ . - 



Niim-' 
^_ .tonoage, 



Valrto of 
veasalfl. 



3ffil5 3.411, 588 1280^1 S, 



lH5231p045,mil 121,136,18a 






87 



11, fm 
301, 37€ 



107,J^7,44E} 
3,737,^50-' 



1.6D0 Il8;>ge2^ 2&>8&l&5i; 
^13l »,im 1,353.^1 
3S2 22,6G3! 2,6%>ue7 



38J. 
37 
Mm 



222, ai2 
138,652 

361,073] 39,5781,380; 



Yojchts^ 



Atlantic coaHi and Gulf of Meiclco. , 
PacEQc coast (Including AJaaka) . . . , 
Great Lukes and St. Lawrenpe river, 
MLftslasippI liver and Us triljutaiie?^, 
Canal B and othflf Inland waters of 

New York etate......,.-,.. 

All other Inland wditera . ..,..,,, 



AUotH^T, 



Atiwollc coast and Gull of Mexico , , 
FaetOfl oout ( Inolntli ng Alf^ska) . . . , 
Great Lateiaud Bt. Lawitsciw river. 
Mbfilswippi rlv«r wnd its trlbuUrloa, 
Cftrtiils and other inland waUra of 

New York state 

Ail oclier Inland watars^ ..,,„,,..,, 



F relight and pasffenger. 



Atlantic coast and Gulf of Meiclco. . 
Fati nc coast ( i nclnai ng AU^ ka) . 
Great Lakes aud St^ Lawrnnce rtver J 
Ml^slflsilppl river and It* trlhutartna 
Canal3 and other Inland water* ol 

New York state. . - . . , 

All other ijikind waters 



2 
2,176 




370; 1(13,834^ 19,970,486! 

47 «)pl71 1,315,522 

4S| 3«,58t Z,43^,!^ 

22,180 L77ti,3(». 



97 6,500 

310^ 80,000. 

82,275 2i,2AlMl\ 



itSnl 70,461 21,290,33K 



336^ G,2m 
V323; 3,253 

Ml 
631 f 43,310 



1,{|73,(K» 

5oa,4on; 

3(^,700' 
107,ti25r 

7,633, 14§^I 



29,796 
1,450 
9,0S1 
a, 177 



706 



5, 181 1,673, 862 



Y^aehts. 



Atlantic coast and Gulf oC Mexico.. 

Fadfio coast {lucludluff Ala.ikat 

Oicftt Uikesand 9t. Liiwmnce river 
UJfwlBHlppl river and lti4 trli^utaries. 
CanoJ^ and other Inland waters of 

NewYork stale 

AH other inland waters. , .„......, 

Another , 



Atlantic coaflt and Gulf of Mexico. 

Pacinc coa»t ( including AUiJika) 

Grait Liikenand St. Law lence river. 
Mi»itinfilppl river aud tts tributaries. 
Canals nod other Inland waters of 

Hew York state ....*..., 

All other Inland waters. „.,„.,..., 



Canal boat*.,..,.. 



i>327 1.105,901 

547- aaa.'m 

Kti 303,837 



320 



l,.W4 34,15.'^ 



104 
132! 



1>458 



356^' 7,94Q fSLl30 



335 
15 
6 



3p337 



663 



Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico., 
Pt^EOc coaiit Uncluding Alaska}.. . . 
Great ULkeHitndgt. La wnjaw river, | 
MUt^lflsEppE river and its trlhutiirleii, 
CauHiH and other Inland waters of | 
New York state _...........! L3G4 



5,958 

LQ3ti 

276 



303; ^1 



103, en 



1,134 



310,919 

1,353,74:*, 

297, — 



51,415,756 

33,313,84»' 
U, 275, 581^ 
I J, 024,071 



3,26C^ 



4,169,353 



3,775.743 
174, 110, 
301,850 



her OroM 
of ton- 
ves- nage^ 



Valuo of 
vessels. 



I 



aisl; 



314, 107 ta», 361,787 



15ai94, 638 
37: 92,378 
24' 37,041 

II 50 



1 



17,735,405 

9,756,(772 

1,8^5,750 

4,500| 

I 
■"■| 



100 20,»i>5l 3,6S3,0t^ 



-J- 



140 17,6851 
4; SD4 



1ft 



3941 
L3Sfi 



114 



64 1 43, £13 



61 42,906 



617 



3,185,940 

205,737 

34,300 

345,988 

13,600 



5,978,517 



5,8»3,M7 



2. 131 1 513, 6Q0; 



9 1,754 3S3,iWD 



317 
5^ 



21 5,193 



I 



5,006 
37 



loa 



34| 40,345 



^ 23,630 
12 16,706 



209 



95,000 
34,6C0: 



038,800, 



§S8,800 
15,000 



35,000 



1,751,471 



785, 471 

oeo,ooo 



51,069. 



1^ 



31,000 



1S,75CK 
8OO1 



531,311 
83,475^ 
6^350 



2,953,197 



1,113,475 



13,800 
4,109 



173.: 



1,583,83$ 

AU other Inland waters ; 2U2| 24,859 237,987 

Ail other 'l8,fl3tt|6v8aG,050 62,043,0153 



Atlanik; coast and Gulf of Hexico. . 
Pacific coast (Including Alaska) . . . . 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river, 
llissljijiiippi river ami Ha trihtitarles. 
CatiAlA and other Inland waters of 

New York slate,, ,,.....,,.. 

All other inland waters 



S, 0303, 156,745 
80»j l.-M,297 
777 21U,372 

8,ia5 4,3U5,4»7 



130 

loa; 



31,14^' 

is,mi 



4,649,317 
ft,W2,7S7 
9,ti51,273j 

3D3,87C 
3ig,622| 



30,009 



Num- 
ber 
of 

ves- 



Grosft 
tonna^. 



6902,309,444 



f:mO, 11 3,544 



239, 654,431 

49 -JS^^S^ 

3881,42^,87^ 

9 2,m2 



I 



4,3^i 



251 63,507 



185 52,440 

10 1,078 

33| 3>sr72 

33 S,f 

3 430 



SS' 107. §93 



m 71,503 

2 2,904 

14: 37,368 

10 6,050 



Value of 
vessBla. 



Nom* 
ber 
of 
vei^ 
sola 



2,090 



8a, 647*204' 

38.790w941|^ 

92,862,714 

317,000s 

489,625' 



10,ffiO,46& 



8,869, 821 1 
417, 467. 

568,7^1 
9&4,445' 

80,000 



13,861,081 



10,O7«,2S0 

450,000 

2.79S,0ST, 

534,744| 



36,173? 12,012,(00 



98, 

^. 

9; 
1: 

2; 



34,615 11, 

955, 
31« 

im\ 

37 



1,123 
51 
510 
3T9 

74 
87 

2,649 



1,363 
299 
342 
578 

3^ 
35 

379 



143 
44 

34 
153 

2^ 
3 



070' 
000 
750 

50Dj 

090 1 

700; 



229 
311 



14,171 3,337,373,1 463 
3, 



22 11,310, 

1, 303 

U\ 3, 058 



1,534, 
44, 

758. 



-- 



150- 
339 



76 I8r»,368 S,080,9W 



35, 58, 831 ' 2,803,315 

8 15,143, 670,360 

33' 111,2951 4,901,459 



4,168 
527 
379 



18 



3,137 



715,300 



2,122, 711.600 



1,«49 



Grou , Vdue of 
tonnage, I veasoJiB. 



768,857 



coMroms. 



S46i634,75i 



193,087 16,5a3,75& 

137,634 13,591,964 

372,453 12,308,976' 

53,663 3,407,950 



7,13.^ 
4.tt56 

17fi,515 



78, £83 
21.669 
18,243 
55,881 

1,295 



408,1^5 
383.237 

24,3&3,333 



§44 



Li, N08^ TOO 
2,730.733 
2,017,90i» 
5,571, TH 

120, £12 
134,153 



108.253| 0,715,782 



48,330; 
36,793 
8,2I3i 
15,604 

97 
210 



3.842,533 

031,445 

1,156,616 

6,500' 
80,000 



41,643 11,030,641 




23,193 



12.767 
L220 
ti, 42:i, 
2,977| 



3,111,536 
251,500 
594,960 
^3,350 



766 



35,6 



5,0091,443,5S0| 4l,347,3Qi5 



1,018,738 29,389,0<J3 
370.950 9.633,380 
1.12, 543 3.332.61li 



2.250 



20.054 3,202,45.1^ 



i£; 



1,300 



1,317 
104 
118 



17,958 2,842;543 
1,459; 174,1101 
1,345! 171,: 



9 

1 

355 



IB9 
23, 



13,756 
610,136 



14 
6 



i,958 
912! 
376' 



63L3tt 

78, 475 
6>,350 



I 



I 



lAwSOO 2.22T 302,876 2,9(S,nT 



603 103,877, 1,112,475 



9 5,678 



78,8 



3,530] 



37, 
19, 



633 



32,500 



1,134 



9| 008 

156J 125,967 



74 
2 
48 



18,600 
.5,843.750 



I 1,393' m,285 

1^ 24,357| 

17.85o'5,688,367. 



74,14flr 3,784,721 
7^6 12,000 

33,387 1,691.534 



l6,7Ga 
1,000 



2^,005 
75,490 



13,800 
4,100 

l.£83,l 
3191, 

56,010,202 



7.05(^2,079,131 36,722.130 

800 )51,0ori 4,018,317 

719 171.985 4.8^.973 

a 1334,248^016 9,338,707 



119' 
1031 



20,142 
18,077. 



238,3841 

218, «aa 



Num- 




hir 


Gross 


of 


ton- 


vea- 


noge. 


idi. 









%^aJueol 



1719.18011,108,000 



5 3,7£5 



419 
15,881 

135 



199,000 

50,000 

860,000 

8.060 



960i 1H5Q0 



m 39,600 



155 

4m 



10,009 
50,000 



^ 10,009 
21 4,500 



414 



414 



23,000 



33,000 



J. 



26, 2,338 721,209 



21; 3, 148 



05 
653 



653 



2 4,093 



2 4,693 



24 



6^000 



31,309 



4,000 

100,000 



100,000 



236,000 



236.000 



aoo,.ioo 



198,300 

"iaod 



114 



Iv-iit 



s,Qm 



L 103; iOO 



1 103; 800 

11 6,948' 109,250 



J 948 12,000 



19 5,190 



97,^ 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



The sepaxation of the statistics for iron and steel 
vessels results in showing the great importance of 
steel tonnage as compared A\ith that of iron, wood, 
or composite materials. Of the gross tonnage of 
3,411,588 reported for the steam passenger and freight 
vessels, 2,309,444 tons, or 67.7 per cent, was for ves- 
sels of steel construction. Wliile the importance of 
steel tonnage is not so pronounced for some of the 
other classes of vessels, it represents 24.3 per cent of 
the total gross tonnage for tugs and 41.3 per cent of 
that for ferryboats. A large proportion also of the 
tonnage of yachts on the Atlantic coast is of steel 
construction. 

Vessels of wooden construction still predominate 
among the sailing craft and represent 86.2 per cent of 
the gross tonnage for the freight and passenger ves- 
sels. The 33 freight and passenger steel sailing vessels 
of 111,295 gross tons on the Great Lakes are almost 
all schooner barges, which, as explained on page 14, 
are included as sail rather than as unrigged craft. 

The great preponderance of wooden tonnage among 
the unrigged craft is due partly to the class of work 
in which these craft are employed, and also to the 
fact that large numbers of them are controlled by 
small owners who can not command the capital 
required for the operation of vessels constructed of 
more expensive material. 

The increase or decrease in the relative importance 
of metal and wooden tonnage m the different divi- 
sions is shown in Table 28. 

Table 28. — Pit cent of gross tonnage of iron and steel, wood, and 
composite vessels ^ by divisions: 1900 and 18S9. 



DIVISION. 


Census. 


Total. 


Iron and 
steel. 


Wood. 


Com- 
posite. 


Total 


1900 
1889 


100.0 
100.0 


25.4 
6.3 


74.3 
93.2 


0.3 




0.5 


Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mcxicoi. 


1906 
18S9 


100.0 
100.0 


25.7 
13.7 


74.0 
85.4 


as 

0.9 


Pacific coast (including Alaska; i.. 


1906 
1889 


100.0 
100.0 


36.2 

n.5 


63.7 
88.2 


0.1 
0.3 


Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
river. 


1906 
1889 


100.0 
100.0 


68.3 
12.1 


30.8 
»13 


0.9 
L6 


Mississippi river and its tributa- 
ries. > 


1906 
1889 

1906 
1880 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


0.8 


99.2 
100.0 

97.3 
99.9 


(«) 


All othpr inlAnd waters < 


1 2.6 
0.1 


0.1 







» The character of construction of unrigged craft was not reported In 1889, 
but for purposes of comparison in this table they were all assumed to be of wood. 

s The character of construction was not reported in 1889, but for purposes 
of comparison in ttiis table all vessels were assumed to bo of wood. 

» I>jss than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

* The character of construction was not reported for 14 vessels operating on 
the Red River (of the North) and 6,514 canal Doats In 1889, but for purposes of 
comparison in this table all of these were assumed to be of wood. 

NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS. 

The individual craft was the unit of the Census 
enumeration, and the tonnage, which was reported for 
each craft, is the safest unit of measurement to deter- 
mine their size and relative importance. ''Five tons 
net register" represented the minimum size of craft 
included in the census. This term as used for Census 



purposes means a vessel the internal cubical contents 
of which are 500 cubic feet, excluding machinery and 
space occupied by the crew, or in the case of a vessel 
not documented it was construed to mean a vessel car- 
rying 10 tons of cargo of 2,000 pounds each. Both the 
gross and net tonnage were reported, and for all docu- 
mented vessels it was possible to make a correct report 
of the two kinds of tonnage. For undocumented ves- 
sels, for which the actual tonnage had not been ascer- 
tained, an estimate was accepted, and it was impos- 
sible, in many instances, to obtain a satisfactory report 
of the net as distinguished from the gross tonnage. 

In steam vessels the space required for boilers, en- 
gines, and various superstructures reduces the percent- 
age of net tonnage, though there is considerable vari- 
ation in the proportion for the different classes of craft. 
There being less space required for this purpose in sail- 
ing vessels, the percentage of net tonnage is larger, and 
it is still larger for the unrigged craft. 

Table 29. — Gross and net tonnage, vith per cent net is of gross ton- 
nage, by class of vessels: 1906. 



CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 



Total 12,893,429 



NET TONNAGE. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Steam 4,059,521 



Number 
of tons. 



11,484,833 



Percent 
of gross 
tonnage. 



Freight and passenger I 3, 411,588 

Tugs and other towing vessels 261 , 375 

Ferryboats 261 , 073 

Yachts 82,275 

AU other 43, 210 



2,918,476 



2,474,183 
174,373 
187,238 
54,123 
28,559 



SaU 1,704,277 I 1,539,513 



Freight and passenger 1,672,862 

Yachts I 24, 155 

All other 7, 960 

Unrigged \ 7.r29,631 



Canal boats 303,581 

All other I 6, 826, 050 



1,510,658 

22, 176 

6,679 

7,026,844 



292.386 
6,734,458 



89.1 
7l79 



72.5 
66.7 
71.7 
65.8 
66.1 

90.3 



90.3 
91.8 
92.0 

98.6 



96.3 
98.7 



While this table indicates that the proportion which 
the net tonnage, as reported to the Census, constitutes 
of the gross tonnage is fairly consistent for the different 
classes of vessels, it is believed that the figures for gross 
tonnage are the more reliable; they are therefore used 
in all other tables of this report. 

The limitation in size as established by the tonnage 
can be applied under all conditions, and the rule for 
the exclusion of the small craft was followed in all sec- 
tions of the country. At the census of 1889 the rather 
indefinite term '*of over 5 tons burden" was used to 
designate the minimum Hmit in the size of the vessels 
to be included, and while it is believed that this was 
construed to mean 5 ' 'gross '^ tons, there is no positive 
statement that this rule was followed in the canvass for 
all sections of the country. To avoid the possibility 
of any misunderstanding, the term ''5 tons net reg- 
ister '^ was adopted for the census of 1906. 
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Table 30.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF VESSELS, BY DIVISIONS: 

1906 AND 1889. 



DIVISION AN'D CLASS. 



Number n,.^.«*«« I 
Cen.a», of O'S^*"" 
vessels. "**6^- 

I 



Total 

Steam 

Sail 

Unrigged 

Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico. 



1906 
1889 



1906 
1889 



1906 
1889 



1906 



1906 
1889 



Steam 190(i 



Sail 

Unrigged 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) . 



1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 I 



Steam I 190(i 



Sail 

Unrigged 

Great Lakes and St. Lawrenw river. , 



Steam. 



Sail 

Unrigged 

Mistiissippi river and its tributaries. 

Ste^im 

Unrigged 

All other inland waters 

Steam 

Sail 

Unrigged 



1906 
1889 



1906 
1889 I 

1906 ! 
1889 

1906 i 



1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

190() 
1889 

19W) 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 



37,321 
30,486 



Value of 
vessels. 



12,893,429 
8,369.135 



9,927 
6,603 I 

7,131 ! 
7,946 

20,2r)3 
16,937 I 



4,059,521 
1,710,073 

1,704,277 I 
1,675.706 I 

7,129.631 j 
4.973.356 



$507,973,121 
206,992,362 



Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 



346 
274 



Average Ave»ge 

value 
per ton. 



386,772,727 
131,667,427 

66,206,145 
63,192,972 

64,994,249 
22, '231, 953 



20.032 
12,238 



4,851,421 : 
2,658,445 i 



273.105,915 
116.042,062 



409 
305 ! 



239 I 
211 I 



352 I 

294 



242! 
217 , 



6. 413 • 
2,636 

6,920 
6,277 ! 

8,699 ' 
3,425 

2.637 
1,636 ; 



1,467.894 ' 
741.770 . 

1.132,905 
1,293,192 

2,260,622 i 
623,483 

977,687 
419, 157 



193,926,327 
65,518,640 

37.620.iW3 
42,686.982 

41,668,685 
7,837.440 

76,622,r»33 
21.824.040 



2m ' 
292 

191 

206 I 

260 
182 

385 
256 



1,066 
465 



666 I 
681 



806 



2,990 
2,737 



618.107 ; 
100,293 



305.283 
195.608 



164.297 
63.356 



2,392,863 i 
920.294 



60,440,146 

14,767.355 | 

I 

11,633,171 

6,231,340 

4,649.317 
825,346 

130,805.640 
48,680,174 



345 < 



458 
287 



192 
130 



1,676 
1,467 

531 I 
962 I 

783 
308 

9,622 
7.300 



1,915,786 I 
695.813 I 

265.671 
186,081 I 

211.506 I 
139, 400 ; 

4.411,967 I 
3,364,610 



116.983.812 
40,868,824 

7.135.271 
4.238,850 

6,686,657 
3,472,500 

22,852,142 
14,407.162 



459 I 

461 



1,435 I 

972 I 

8,187 I 
6,328 



146,227 
192,974 



4,265,740 
3.171.636 



13,l«i.770 I 
9,622,608 

9,665.372 I 

4,784,654 | 



2,140 
6,675 


259,491 
996,629 


4.686.791 
6,138,914 


1 

1 


337 
163 


21,607 
19,223 


2,225,673 
790,000 


1 


14 
26 


618 
1,926 


16.800 
36.800 




1.789 
6,387 


237,4(56 
975,481 


2.344.318 
5.312.114 


1 
1 



102 I 
190 I 

621 
501 

121 
152 



133 I 
1.53 



139 
25 



value 

per 

vessel. 



133 



117 
92 



30 
13 



51 



103 

41 I 



32 

19 ' 



10 
5 



$13,611 
6,790. 



38,962 
23,482 

7,882 
6,695 

3,208 
1,313 



13,633 
9,482 



36,826 
25,835 

6,338 
6,800 

4,789 
2,288 

30,202 
13,348 



66.696 
31,758 

17,317 
9,150 

6,776 
1,688 



800 
336 


65 
63 


43,748 
17,749 


1,143 
406 


61 
69 


69,799 
27,869 


500 
192 


27 
23 


13,437 
4,406 


270 
463 


32 

26 


8,640 
11,274 



2.376 
1,974 



9.196 
9,900 

1,179 
756 

2,143 
934 



6,604 
4,847 

1,200 
1.472 

1,310 
832 



The average gross tonnage per vessel increased 
from 274 in 1889 to 345 in 1906, but there is a great 
variety of craft represented by the figures on which 
these averages are based. While the average tonnage 
for the different classes shown in the table is of greater 
significance^ each class embraces a large number of 
small craft that are used neither for freight nor for 
passenger traffic, and which are not usually consid- 
ered in connection A^dth the average tonnage or the 
average value per vessel or per ton of the merchant 



marine. These craft form a much smaller proportion 
of the vessels operating on the Great Lakes than of 
those for the other waters. This circumstance and 
the recent construction of a number of vessels of large 
tonnage designed especially for a particular class of 
freight have greatly increased the average size of the 
vessels in this section, so that it is now considerably 
larger than the general average for any of the other 
divisions. 
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Diagram 6. — Gross tonnage of all vessels y by divisions: 1906 and 

1889. 
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The large tonnage shown for the average vessel on 
the Mississippi river is due to the inclusion of the 
unrigged craft. The waters in which the unrigged 
craft are to operate and the class of freight to be car- 
ried necessarily control their size and to some extent 
the material to be used in their construction. Of the 
4,265,740 gross tonnage reported for these craft oper- 
ating on the Mississippi river and" its tributaries, only 
17,401, or less than 1 per cent, were iron and steel. 
In many instances the tonnage reported for these craft 
was not the result of actual measurement, but was an 
estimate. Considering all craft of this group, the 
largest average tonnage is shown for the Mississippi 
river and the largest average value for the Great 
Lakes. Large numbers of the barges on the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries are used to carry coal 
down the stream and are constructed so as to have 
the maximum tonnage, but with no intention of use 
on rough water, such as must be encountered by craft 
on the Great Lakes and other waters. 

The aggregate tonnage for all vessels or the average 
tonnage per vessel conveys only an indefinite idea of 
the actual number of the large and small vessels. 
The relative importance of craft of different sizes can 
be ascertained only by arranging them in groups ac- 
cording to their gross tonnage; this has been done in 
Table 31. 

Considering the total for all classes of craft reported 
at the census of 1906, it appears that the largest num- 
ber, 10,886, is included in the group of from 5 to 49 
gross tons. The largest total gross tonnage, 4,132,702, 
is shown for the group of from 1,000 to 2,499 tons, 
which includes only 3,350 vessels, the average tonnage 
being 1,234. The 124 vessels of 5,000 tons or over, 
representing the largest vessels reported, had a total 
tonnage of 865,385 and an average tonnage of 6,979. 



While 65 per cent of the steam vessels are compara- 
tively small craft of less than 100 gross tons, such 
craft represent only 4.8 per cent of the total steam 
tonnage; the large steam vessels, those of 1,000 tons 
or more, on the other hand, form only 10.3 per cent of 
the number, but represent 75.4 j>er cent of the total 
tonnage. There were 120 steam vessels of 5,000 or 
more tons each, the average tonnage of wliich was 
7,042. 

Among the sail vessels, craft of less than 100 
gross tons constituted 69.3 per cent of the entire num- 
ber, but represented only 7.1 per cent of the gross ton- 
nage; while the large sail vessels of 1,000 tons or 
over, although constituting but 6.3 per cent of the 
number, represented 45.9 per cent, or nearly one-half 
of the tonnage. 

The table is also significant in that it shows the im- 
portance of the imrigged craft of large tonnage. Of 
the 20,263 craft of this class, 26.4 per cent were of more 
than 500 tons, but the tonnage formed 62.3 per cent of 
the total tonnage for the class. 

With the exception of 49 vessels on the Pacific coast 
all the vessels of 2,500 tons or over were reported from 
the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico and from the 
Great Lakes district. The largest number of such 
vessels reported was among the steam vessels on the 
Great Lakes, and the next largest among the sail 
vessels on the same waters, the large vessels of the latter 
class being represented principally by the schooner 
barges. No vessels of this size were reported on the 
Mississippi river, but there were 4,332 vessels, with a 
tonnage of from 500 to 2,499, constituting 45 per cent 
of the total number reported in this district. Of these 
4,332 vessels, however, only 63 were steam, the remain- 
der being comprised principally of the numerous coal 
barges which figure so prominently in the traffic of that 
division. 

Of the vessels on the Atlantic coast, 9,542, or 47.6 
per cent, were of less than 100 tons; on the Pacific 
coast, 1,296 vessels, or 51.1 per cent; on the Great 
Lakes, 1,263, or 42.2 per cent; on the Mississippi river, 
2,065, or 21.5 per cent; on the canals and other inland 
waters of New York state, 29S, or 18.1 per cent; and 
on all other inland waters, 228, or 46.3 per cent. Ex- 
cluding these small vessels there are altogether on 
the Atlantic coast 10,490 vessels, averaging 435 ■ 
tons; on the Pacific coast, 1,241 vessels, with an 
average tonnage of 754; on the Great Lakes, 1,727 
vessels, with an average tonnage of 1,358; and on 
the Mississippi river, 7,557 vessels, with an average 
tonnage of 573. 
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Steam 

Sail 

Unrigged 



DIVISION AXD CLABS. 



United States. 

Steam 

Sail 

Unrigged.. 



400 TO 490 TONS. 



600 TO 990 TONS. 



Number 

of 
vessplfl. 



1,552 



215 

224 

1,113 



Atlantic const and Gulf of Mexico. 



869 



Steam 

Sail.. 

Unrigged. 



Pacific coast (including Alaska). 



115 
155 



98 



Steam 

Sail 

Unrigged. 



Great Lakes and St. I-Awrvnce river. 



50 
30 
18 

148 



Steam 

Sail 

Unrigged. 



Mississippi river and its tributaries. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



677.488 



96.145 
100,797 
480,546 



Number 
of I 
vessels. ; 



Gross 
tonnage. 



4, 175 ■ 



2,664,477 



527 

718 

2,930 



380,276 



51,113 , 
69.299 
259,864 I 

44,079 ! 



22,324 
13,804 
7,951 

66,770 



12.757 
17,694 
36,319 

181,044 



Steam 

Unrigged. 



21 
403 i 



Canals and other Inland waters of New 
York state 



9,482 
171,562 



4,400 



Steam - 
Sail. 



1,441 



249 
485 
707 

361 



105 
156 
100 

279 



366.661 

617,208 

1,770,608 



997,370 



176.096 
356,998 
464,276 

243,497 



71.257 
108,095 
64,145 

193,546 



115 

77 
87 

2,087 



56 
2,031 



82,850 
62,115 
68,681 

1,215.430 



34.824 
1,180,606 



4,634 



1.634 



1,000 TO 2,499 TONS. 



N"^^r Gross 

vessels. tonnage. 



3,350 



4,132,702 



648 I 

388 I 

2,414 I 



924.492 

581.046 

2.627,164 



2,500 TO 4,999 TONS, ll 5,000 TONS AND OVER. 



Number 

of 
vessels. ■ 



Gross 
tonnage. 



585 i 



852.007 



421 


1,517,661 


354 1 
57 ! 
10 


1,293,364 
181.465 
42.832 


169 1 


556,311 



i Number 
I of I 
vessels, i 



124 ' 



Gross 
tonnage. 



865.385 



184 I 289,359 i 

262 ' 380.716 

139 I 181.932 

177 I 271,166 



96 I 
17 



99.077 
151.251 , 
20,238 ' 

506,479 



131 

28 I 
10 I 

34 



429.399 
84,080 
42,832 

109.680 



33l 
1 



106,838 
2,842 



218 I 



851,670 



120 
4 


845,040 
20,345 




31 


230,121 


30 

1 


224.903 
5.218 


16 


149.657 


!1 


149,657 




78 


485,607 



293 
28 
18 

2,245 



522.907 
49.079 
24.493 

2,408,455 



190 I 

28 1 



757, 127 
94,543 



1! 



470,480 
15,127 



7 I 9.954 1. 

2,238 I 2.396.501 . 



4.505 , 



2,506 ' 



Unrigged 

All other inland waters. 



4,400 
919 



3,000 



2.000 



Steam 

Sail 

Unrigged. 



469 '. 
'456" L 



VALUATION OF VESSELS. 



The census of transportation by wat^r in 1880 em- 
braced only steam vessels, and their valuation was 



secured through the United States local inspectors 
wherever the services of these officials were available. 
The estimated valuation was based upon the condition 
and age of the hull and boilers and the capacity of the 
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engines. Where there was no inspection the valuation 
was obtained from the o^-ners or exi)erts. The figures, 
however, are so meager that they have not been used 
in comparison ^-ith those of the later censuses. 

In 1889 and 1906, the two years for which a regular 
census of transportation bv water was taken, the com- 
mercial valuation of vessels was asked for, but in order 
to comprehend the comparative value of the data it is 
necessary to understand the vaning conditions under 
wliich the figures were secured. 

The report on water transportation for 1889 states 
that the valuation was high or low according to the 
basis upon which the information was given. In some 
instances the value was reported as the vessel's cost ; 
in other cases the basis was what would be realized by 
sale; and in still others the valuation was given with 
the belief that the figures might be used as a basis for 
taxation. The report for 1889 also contains a com- 
parative table from data collected by the Commissioner 
of Navigation sho^dng for the years 1886 to 1890, 
inclusive, the insurance valuation of vessels on the 
Great Lakes. The information contained in tliis table 
was taken from Lloyd's Inland Register. It is doubt- 
ful if the variations in reporting the valuation of ves- 
sels in 1889 were wholly eliminated at the census of 
1906. In fact the commercial valuation of a vessel or 
a fleet is capable of such an honest difference in the 
understanding of its meaning as might make com- 
parative figures of valuation of vessels for the two 
censuses unreliable. If, for instance, commercial val- 
uation is based upon the earning capacity of a vessel 



or fleet, the value might be subject to great fluctua^ 
tions from year to year and would largely represent 
the business success of the enterprise. It seems mani- 
festly unfair to report the commercial valuation as the 
cost of the vessels, since this fails to give proper con- 
sideration to the important elements of age and condi- 
tion. The amount that would be realized by sale is 
also an unreliable and unfair basis and resolves itself 
into the question of supply and demand at the time 
the inquiry- is made. An insurance valuation, the 
basis of a premium required by the underwriters, 
might in consequence be excessive. It may safely be 
assumed that the valuation given by owners, who 
thought the information might lye made the basis of 
taxation, would be low, but it is not believed there are 
many who now take such a false and narrow view of 
the use of Government statistics. 

A correct commercial valuation seems difficult to 
define positively, so as to eliminate all the objections 
here referred to, l>ut no fair basis seems possible with- 
out giving due weight to the age and condition of the 
vessel as a whole, including boilers and engines, if a 
steamer, and spars and sails, etc., if a sail vessel, 
together nidth proper consideration of the cost and 
earning capacity. Such a basis was attempted at the 
census of 1906, but the success of the effort is uncer- 
tain. It appears impossible also to determine the ex- 
tent of the variation in reporting the valuation of ves- 
sels at the two censuses. The tables and analysis 
which follow in illustration of this subject are sub- 
mitted, therefore, with this understanding. 



Table 32.— NUMBER. GROSS TONNAGE. AND VALUE OF VESSELS. BY CHARACTER OF CONSTRICTION: 1906 AND 

1889. 



nOX AND STEEL. 



(0MP08ITE. 



CLAS9 AND OCCUPATION. 



Census. Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 



Aggrmoite 

Steam 

Freight and passenger. . 



1906 



1906 
1889 



Tugs and other towing 1906 
vessels. 1889 

Ferryboats 1906 

1S89 

Yachts 1906 

1880 

All other 1906 

1889 

Sail 1906 

1889 

Freight and passenger. . . ! 1906 
' 1889 

Yachts 1906 

1889 

Another • 1906 

1889 

Unrigged 1906 

1889 



Gross 
tonnage, 



Value of 
vessels. 



Num- 
ber of Gross 

ves- tonnage. 

sels. 



Value of 
vessels. 




1 Includes a few craft of metal construction which were not s^r^^ated in 1889. 
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During the period covered by the table the total val- 
uation of all kinds of voxels increased $300,980,769, 
or 145.4 per cent. Of the three general classes of ves- 
sels, the increase in the actual valuation of steamers 
was the largest, $255,205,300, or 194 per cent, repre- 
senting 84.8 per cent of the total increase for all kinds 
of vessels. The value of sailing vessels increased 
$3,013,173, or 5.7 per cent, and that of unrigged craft 
$42,762,296, or 192.3 per cent. 

Of steam craft, imder which are also included any 
vessels propelled by gasoline engines, electric power, 
etc., those classed as freight and passenger were by far 
the most important, their valuation constituting 74 per 
cent of the total for all kinds of steam vessels in 1906 
and 69.2 per cent in 1889, while in the former year 
it represented 56.3 per cent and in the latter year 
44 per cent of the total valuation for all vessels — 
steam, sail, and unrigged. The actual increase in the 
valuation of the freight and passenger vessels was 
$195,218,255, and the average value per vessel 
increased $41,711, or 111.3 per cent. Tliis large in- 
crease was due entirely to the gain in the number of 
iron and steel vessels, as there was a decrease in the 
value of vessels of wood or of composite construction. 
In addition to the fact that metal construction costs 
more per ton than wood, there has been since 1889 a 
great advance among the merchant navies of the 
world, not only in the size of the vessels, in which 
American freight and passenger steam vessels showed 
an average increase of 413 tons, or 77.8 per cent, but 



also in furnishings and speed. This latter element 
constitutes a very important factor in the cost of 
the modem steamship, but neither the census of 1889 
nor that of 1906 made any report in reference to this 
feature of construction. Lloyd's Register of Ameri- 
can Sliipping, however, contains the name of but 
one vessel of American ownership built prior to 1889 
having a sustained speed of over 16 knots — a small 
17-knot steamer of 1,440 gross tons — whereas since 
that date, including those built during 1906, there 
have been added to the American merchant marine 
38 vessels having a sustained speed of from 16^ to 20 
knots and representing a total of 172,404 gross tons.* 
Tugboats increased $21,697,836 in value, or 125 per 
cent, those of metal construction showing the largest 
gain. The average size of tugs varied but little at 
the two censuses. The value of ferryboats increased 
$19,135,630, or 183.2 percent, the increase being prin- 
cipally for those of metal construction. Although the 
average size of vessels of tliis class has increased since 
the census of 1889, it has not been sufficient to account 
for the gain in valuation, which no doubt represents the 
replacing of old and worn-out vessels by those of more 
expensive type, as well as the addition of many new 
boats of a more modem and costly construction. In 
fact the conditions governing the demand for better 
vessels among passenger and freight craft apply equally 
to ferryboats, which may be said to be their coadjutors. 



' Lloyd's Register of American Shipping, 1907-8. 



Diagram 7.— VALUE OF ALL VESSELS, BY DIVISIONS: 1906 AND 1889. 
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Yachts, both steam and saiUng, may be treated 
together, since they are apart from the commercial or 
the earning tonnage of the country but represent the 
demands and taste of individual owners. Of these 
vessels, the valuation of steam yachts showed an 
increase of $20,423,051, or 529.3 per cent, against an 
increase of but 81,418,498, or 51.6 per cent, for those 
relying on sails for propulsion. The great gain in steam 



yachts is further illustrated by a comparison of the 
gain in tonnage, those using steam showing an increase 
of 68,689 tons, or 505.6 per cent, compared with a gain 
of 9,115 tons, or only 60.6 per cent, for those dependent 
upon sails. Both kinds of yachts show^ marked in- 
creases for composite construction, tugboats being the 
only other class of vessels to show any definite gain in 
this respect. 
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''All other'* craft embraces the great variety of 
vessels not covered by the specific classes referred to, 
such as the numerous boats used for takmg out pleas- 
ure parties, dredges, pile drivers, police boats, pilot 
boats, vessels xised for scientific purposes, etc. The 
value of steam vessels of this class decreased $1,269,472, 
or 14.3 per cent, and sailing vessels showed a de- 
crease of $655,464, or 51.3 per cent. The team ves- 
sels included under this classification decreased in 
number 17, or 3.2 per cent, and 70,174, or 61.9 per 
cent, in tonnage ; these losses, while seemingly incon- 
sistent with the gain in other classes of steam vessels, 
are due probably to the diflFerence in the character of 
the vessels included under this classification at the 
two censuses. 

There was an increase of $2,250,139, or 4.6 per cent, 
in the actual value of freight and passenger saiUng 
vessels, and a gain of 31,016 tons, or 1.9 per cent, in 
tonnage, but a decrease of 1,682, or 24.5 per cent, in 
their number. There was a marked falling off, how- 
ever, in the relative importance of this class of 
vessels, as in 1906 they represented but 10.1 per cent 
of the total valuation for all kinds of craft, against 



23.8 per cent in 1889. These figures, when consid- 
ered in connection with the increase shown for 
steam craft, indicate the extent to which the latter 
have superseded the sailing vessel. 

The value of unrigged craft increased $42,762,296, or 
192.3 per cent, which is entirely out of proportion to 
the increase in number and tonnage, and indicates a 
greater value per vessel The average value per ves- 
sel increased $1,895, or 144.3 per cent. The census 
of 1906 included a large number of undocumented 
dredges of considerable cost, statistics for which were 
not secured at the census of 1889, and to this fact* is 
due much of the gain shown in value. There has been 
also a considerable decrease in the number of canal 
boats and an increase in the number of large barges, 
resulting to a great extent from the decreasing use of 
the old-time sailing ships, many of which have been 
reduced to mere hulks of large capacity, dependent 
upon the towboat for propelHng powder. 

The average value per vessel and per gross ton, 
shown in Table 33, for the different classes of craft as 
reported at the last two censuses, are of interest in 
connection with the figures in Table 32. 



Table 33.— AVERAGE GROSS TONNAGE AND VALUE PER VESSEL AND AVERAGE VALUE PER TON: 1906 AND 1889. 



CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 



Census. , Average | Average 
tonnagi' value 



Aggregate 1906 

1889 



per 
vessel. 



345 
274 



per 
vessel. 



Average 

value 
per ton. 



$13, Gil 
I), 790 ' 



$39 
25 



Steam. 



190G 
1889 



SaU 



Freight and passenger 


1906 
1889 


Tugs and other towing vessels 


1906 
18K9 


Ferryboats 


1906 




1889 


Yachts 


1906 




1889 


All other 


1906 




1889 


I. . ... 


1906 




1S89 


Freight and passenger 


19«» 
1889 


Yachts 


1906 




1889 


Another 


1906 




1889 



Unrigged 1906 

1889 



409 
305 


38,962 
23,482 


95 

"7 1 


944 
531 


79,175 
37,464 


84l 
71 


.85 
75 


12,687 
8,905 


149 1 
119 ' 


487 
320 


55,184 
22,901 


113 
71 


38 
59 


11,159 
16,777 


295 

284 


83 
211 


14,649 
16,546 


177 ' 
79 


239 
211 


7,882 
6,695 


33 
32 


323 
239 


9,924 
7,164 


31 
30 


15 
23 


2,616 
4,212 


173 

183 


20 
44 


1,745 
2,976 


861 
68, 


352 
21»4 


3.208 
1.313 


9 . 

4, 



IKON AND STEEL. 



Average . Average * verajre 
tonnage value ^^er»«® 
per I per 



vessel. 



lel. 



value 
per ton. 



1,656 ; $154, 739 
958 ' 92,917 ' 



$93 
97 



1,742 
964 



173.052 
93,920 , 



2,889 ! 262,638 
1,397 I 131,088 



200 I 

86 ; 

971 I 
682 

286 
195 

346 
1,014 

1,740 
730 



34,701 
16,465 

127, 177 
66,275 

93,463 
65,989 

76,358 
86,161 

80,906 
54,629 



2,051 
1,217 

112 
80 . 



89,386 I 
69,313 I 

36,490 
35,050 



760 I 34, 144 



ton^'^r's-SZ Avor^ 



tonnage 

per 
vessel. 



272 
261 



alue 

per 

vessel. 



value 
per ton. 



$5,650 I 
5,147 



99 
97 



137 
233 



11,593 I 
15,803 I 



91 
94 



174 
192 



131 
97 



327 
339 



221 
85 



46 I 
75 



286 I 
406 



288 
2CAj 



17,336 
23,965 

9,205 I 
8,482 I 

25,635 ! 
16,329 I 



44 

57 



327 
437 



20 
44 



348 
»294 



1,736 
2,{»81 

2,936 
1 1,313 



1 Includes a frw craft of metal construction which were not segregated In 1JW9. 



$21 
20 



85 
68 



COMPOSITE. 


Average Average 

tonnage value 

per per 

vessel. vessel. 


Average 

value 
per ton. 


372 $27,455 
395 ! 24,477 


$74 

62 


420 36,727 
589 , 52,106 


87 
88 



61 
59 



138 
114 



1,128 ; 
916 



<)5,176 ' 
73,091 



21 
41 


5,476 

10,268 


265 
248 


50 ' 
136 


7,033 
9,912 


140 
73 


211 
209 


6,477 
6,585 


31 
31 


286 
237 


8, 157 


29 
30 


14 
22 


2,0<i7 
3,913 


153 
174 



86 I 
68 I 

Mi. 



290 



2,347 
321 



36 
24 



114 
35 



513 I 



9, (.32 



118,000 

10,251 ; 

8,354 I 
6,833 i 

5,000 i 
2,438 

9,171 I 



58 
80 



96 
39' 


10,450 
3,633 


109 
92 


414 


23,000 


56 


90 
118 


27,738 
45,000 


308 
382 


91' 


50,0C€ 
22,200 


163 
242 


210 


16,352 


78 



60 



235 
285 



44 

70 



VALUE OF LAND PROPERTY. 

The $507,973,121 reported as the commercial value of 
the vessels and craft covered by the census represents 
only a part of the capital devoted to the water trans- 
portation interests of the United States. The value of 
all land, wharves, warehouses and other buildings, 



I fixtures, machinery, implements, tools, cash on hand, 
; and all property other than the vessels and their outfits, 
but incident to their operation, should be theoretically 
included in the capital for the industrj'^. As a matter 
of fact, although most of the large shipping com- 
panies own their wharves, a large proportion of the 
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land property is not owned by the transportation com- 
panies, and these companies could give no information 
concerning its value. Much of it is owned by local 
governments, or by dock companies, railroads, indi- 
viduals, corporations, and others, that do not own or 
operate craft of any kind. While the capital invested 
in such property is employed primarily in water trans- 
portation, it also represents other interests, such as 
railroad traffic, storage and mercantile transactions, 
and it would be difficult, and in many cases impracti- 
cable, to make a segregation which would show the 
amount that could be considered as devoted to water 
transportation. To obtain any information on the 
subject would necessitate a special canvass of interests 
not represented by the owners of water craft. As this 
would add greatly to the expense of the census and the 
results would be of doubtful value, the inquiry con- 
cerning land property was restricted to that owned by 
the shipping companies. But many companies are 
engaged in transportation by both land and water, and 
others operate vessels in connection with a mining or 
manufacturing business. In such cases it was imprac- 
ticable to separate the value of the property devoted 
to water transportation, and no amounts were reported. 

It is the practice of the shipping companies operat- 
ing out of New York to lease their dock facilities from 
the city. The lease may require the lessee to erect, at 
his own expense, all houses that may be necessary, 
subject to the approval of the Department of Docks 
and Ferries, the entire property reverting to the city on 
the expiration of the lease. As a similar practice pre- 
vails to some extent in other cities, the Census schedule 
required the value of leases or annual rentals to be 
reported separately. The answer to this inquiry 
included the amount of the annual rent and a propor- 
tion of the cost of the buildings, etc., if erected at the 
expense of the lessee. 

Under the foregoing conditions it was impossible 
to obtain satisfactory data for land property, therefore 
the statistics are defective, and are not included in the 
tables. The value of the land property reported in an- 
swer to this inquiry amounted, however, to $80,912,947. 
This includes the value of the wharves and docks inci- 
dent to the operation of the municipal ferries in New 
York and Boston, but does not include other wharves 
and docks owned by these or other cities. The 
leases and annual rentals were vahied at $7,642,259. 



CHARACTER OF PROPULSION AND HORSEPOWER. 

The period between the census of transportation by 
water for 1889 and that for 1906 witnessed a great 
advance in the marine engine. Probably the most 
notable achievement is the success of the turbine 
engine and its adaptation to vessels of the largest type. 
The gasoline engine has also developed during the 
period, not onlj^ because of the small space required for 
the equipment and on account of its cleanliness, but 
by reason of the low cost of installation, cheapness of 
gasoline, and small expense for employees to operate 
it. The use of oil as a fuel appears to be growing in 
favor, partly because of the decrease in the number of 
stokers, coal trimmers, etc., which the use of this fuel 
makes possible. The internal combustion engine is 
rapidly developing, and if the gas engine meets the 
expectations of its many advocates it will revolutionize 
power in the maritime world. 

Although electricity was reported as a means of pro- 
pulsion on but few small yachts, it has an extensive 
and growing use on shipboard as a subsidiary' power. 
Some idea of the extent to which electricity is employed 
in the latter capacity can be obtained from the equip- 
ment of the new Cunard liner Mauretaniaj on which 
the generating plant is said to consist of four sets 
of turbo-generators, each capable of supplying 4,000 
amperes at 1 10 volts when run at a speed of 1,200 revo- 
lutions per minute. The steampower required for this 
would drive a 10,000-ton cargo steamer at a speed of 10 
knots.* 

As the census of transportation by water for 1906 
was the first at which the character and amount of 
horsepower was secured, it is impossible to present 
comparative figures which will show the actual growth 
of horsepower in the merchant marine. The gain, 
however, in steam tonnage from 1,710,073 tons in 1889 
to 4,059,521 tons in 1906, an increase of 137.4 per cent, 
is significant of what might be expected in the growth 
of horsepower. The average horsepower per ton in 
1906 was eighty-five one-hundredths of a horsepower. 
Assuming that this average per ton was the same in 
1889, that census would have shown a total of 1,453,562 
horsepower, which compared with the total for 1906 
! would give an increase of 1,998,183 horsepower. 



^American Marine Engineer, January, 1908. 
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Table 34.— CHARACTER OF POWER AND PROPULSION, BY DIVISIONS: 1906. 



Total. 



Nu^^r Total horse- 



9,927 



3,451,745 



Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico ...\ 5, 413 1 , 758, 378 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) ! 1. 066 44.S, 717 

Great Lakes and Si. Lawrence river J 1 , 676 982. 555 

Mississippi river and its tributaries . 1, 435 236. 969 
Canals and other inland waters of I 

New York state ! 151 17.767 

All other inland waters 186 | 10.3.'H) 



Steam. 



Number 
of ves- 
sels. 



5,160 



Gross 
tonnage. 



3.424.972 



Horsepower. 




Grtsolinc. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Horse- 
power. 



2,717,649 



2.785 



40. ir^ 



67.1.12 



2.907 
507 

1,396 
130 

107 
113 



1.135.578 

408.849 

1.862.244 

6,652 

8,109 
3,540 



1,413.088 ; 
357.503 
912,947 
18.326 . 

10.324 
5,461 



1,946 
330 
219 
226 

30 
34 



.33.655 
6.251 
3.122 
2.182 I 

521 
428 



45.360 
10.372 
5.«»7 
4,098 

812 
814 



All other. 



Number 
of ves- 
sels. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



92 



Horse- 
power. 



<« 



72 
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STERN WHEEL. 



Steam. 



Gasoline. 



?1^} Gross I Horse- »^"™: Gross Horse- 
vessels, tonnage, power. ^^^^^^ tonnage, power. 

I I 



Total 1.055 

Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico . . 157 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) 184 

Great Lakes and St. Lawrence ri vcr . i 6 

Mississippi river and its tributaries. 678 
Canals and other inland waters of • 

New York state 5 

All other inland waters 25 



SIDE WHEEL. 



ALL OTHER. 



Steam. 



Num- 



I 



\^1nf ' <^ro88 Horse- 
!veSe?s.|tonnage.. power. 



193,208 



17.226 

67,364 

859 

104,476 

562 
2,721 



247,020 ' 351 j 4,592 



»,747 



19,557 

54.271 

880 

169,210 

265 
2,837 



26 : 


395 


533 


7 


175 


208 


2 


24 


13 


312 


3,929 


4,911 


4 


69 


82 



543 

368 
34 
51 
72 

8 
10 



389.327 j 413,152 

270,831 ' 279,675 
35.394 23.246 
49.339 62.985 
28,221 39,731 

4,920 6,350 
622 1.165 



Gasoline. 



Steam. 



Num- 



h^Zt ^T^^s* Horse-, 
vessels, tonnage, power. ^;— (^_ 



ber of i, 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Horse- 
power. 



247 



^-L 



30 1 

117 ; 



115 



158 



193 
616 



632 



62 



35 
535 



Table 35. — Vessels propelled by steam, gasoline, and electricity , and 
per cent each is of total: 1906. 





1 

Total. ; 

1 
1 


Steam. 


Gaso- 
line. 


Elec- 
tric. 

7 


PER CE 

Steam. 


NT or TOTAL. 




Gaso- Eiec- 
line. trie. 


Number of vessels.. 


9,927 


6,765 


3.165 


68.1 


31. 8 ' 0. 1 


Screw 

Stem wheel 

Side wheel 

All other 


7,952 

1.406 

562 

7 

4.050,521 
3.451.745 


5,160 

1.055 

543 

7 

4.008.431 
3,378,453 


2.785 

351 

19 

50,998 
73,204 


• 
92 
88 


~ 64.9 
75.0 
96.6 
100.0 

98.7 
97.9 


35.0 0.1 

25.0 

3.4 


Gross tonnacre 

Horsepower 


1. 3 1 (M 
2.1 1 (>) 



» Less than one- tenth of 1 per cent. 

Of the total horsepower reported in 1906, 3,378,453, 
or 97.9 per cent, was steam and 73,204, or 2,1 per cent, 
was from the use of gasoline. The 88 horsepower re- 
ported as ''electric" is in the shape of storage bat- 
teries on 7 small yachts. 

The Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico led in the 
amount of horsepower reported, with 50.9 per cent, 
or slightly more than half the total, while the other 
districts came in the following order: The Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence river, with 28.5 per cent of the total; 
the Pacific coast, with 12.9 per cent; the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries, with 6.9 per cent; the canals 
and other inland waters of New^ York state, with 
five-ten tlis of 1 per cent : and all other inland waters, 
with three-tenths of 1 per cent. 



Diagram 8. — Uorscpowcr of steam vessels: 1906, 

HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF HORSEPOWER 



ATLANTIC COAST 

AND 

GULF OF MEXICO 



GREAT LAKES ANO 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVEd 



PACIFIC COAST 
INCLUDING ALASKA 



MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

AND 

ITS TRIBUTARIES 



CANALS AND INLAMD 
WATERS OF NEW YORK 



ALL OTHER 
INLAND WATERS 




STEAM 
GASOLINE 



In respect to the character of propulsion, 7,952, or 
80.1 per cent, of the vessels were equipped with the 
screw propeller, which was first applied in England in 
1837 and in the United States in 1841,^ Vessels 
equipped with the stem wheel ranked second in num- 
ber and had their greatest use on rivers, 70.4 per cent 
being located in the Mississippi river district alone. 
This type of craft represented 14.2 per cent of the total 
number of all classes of vessels using power. Next 

* Tenth Census, Report on Shipbuilding Industry. 
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in order came those equipped with the side wheel, 
forming 5.7 per cent of the total number, which indi- 
cates the limited use of this kind of propulsion, the 
first to which steampower was applied. 

There is a great disproportion between the number 
of vessels propelled by steam and by gasoline engines 
when compared with their tonnage and horsepower. 
Vessels reporting the use of steampower for propulsion 
numbered C,765, or 68.1 per cent of the total, but their 
tonnage was 4,008,431, or 98.7 per cent of the total 
tonnage for all classes, and their horsepower 3,378,453, 
or 97.9 per cent of the total. Gasoline boats, on the 
other hand, were reported to the number of 3,155, or 
31.8 per cent of the total number for all classes of 
vessels, but their tonnage was only 50,998, or 1.3 per 
cent of the total, and their horsepower 73,204, or 2.1 
per cent of the total. While the use of gasoline is 
largely confined to small craft, there are some fairly 
large vessels equipped with engines of this class having 
a capacity of several hundred horsepower. The ex- 
pense of operating gasoline engines of large power 
together with the element of danger have undoubt- 
edly been strong factors in confining their use to 
small vessels. The fact should not be overlooked 
that the Census inquiry was confined to vessels of not 
less than 5 net tons, so that the hundreds of boats of 
smaller tonnage using the gasoline engine do not ap- 



pear in this report. Of the total tonnage shown in 
these tables, 3,471,223 tons, or 85.5 per cent, was pro- 
pelled by the screw propeller; 389,574 tons, or 9.6 per 
cent, by the side wheel; 197,800 tons, or 4.9 per cent, 
by the stem wheel; a^d 924 tons, or less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent, by other methods. The horse- 
power reported for the several types was as follows: 
Screw propeller, 2,784,889 horsepower, or 80.7 per cent 
of the total; side wheel, 413,457 horsepower, or 12 
per cent; stem wheel, 252,767 horsepower, or 7.3 per 
cent; and for all other types, 632 horsepower, or less 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

The freight and passenger vessels reported 65.9 per 
cent of the total horsepower; tugs and towing vessels, 
18.7 per cent; ferryboats, 7.7 per cent; yachts, 5.9 
per cent; and all other craft, 1.8 per cent. The figures 
for passenger and freight vessels show that 76.5 per 
cent were fitted with screw propellers, 15.6 per cent 
with stem wheels, while 7.9 per cent were side wheelers. 
Among tugs and towing vessels, 78.9 per cent used 
screw propellers, 20.3 per cent stem wheels, and nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent side wheels. Of the ferryboats, 
35.1 per cent were equipped with screw propellers, 
21.1 per cent with stem wheels, 42.5 per cent with side 
wheels, wliile the equipment of 7 was of miscellaneous 
character, representing 1.3 per cent of the total 
number. 



Table 3«.— CHAKACTER OF PROPULSION AND HORSEPOWER OF STEAM VESSELS, BY OCCUPATION: 1906. 



CHARACTER OF PROPULSION. 



OCCUPATION. 



Total. 



Total. 



9.927 



Screw 
(num- 
ber). 



7,952 



Side wheel Stem wheel ^" ?,iJ*''^ 
(number). ! (number). ^JJ^' 



HORSEPOWER OF ENGINES. 



Total. 



steam. 



562 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels . 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 



3.615 
3.079 I 

536 I 
2,176 

521 



2,766 
2,428 

188 
2,093 

477 



285 
27 

228 
7 
15 



1.406 



564 

624 

113 7 

76 

29 



Gaso- 
line. 



3,451.745 I 3,378.463 ' 73.204 



All 
other. 



88 



2.275.712 ■ 2.255.295 

645.286 637,950 

265,659 I 264.414 

201.983 i 162.032 

63.105 I 58,762 



20,417 
7,336 
1.245 

39,871 
4,335 



80 
8 



INCOME. 

The only financial statistics included in this cen- 
sus relate to the value of the vessels and land property, 
the salaries and wages paid, and the gross income 
derived from the operation of the vessels during the 
census year. With the exception of some of the craft 
owned by municipalities or other local governments , 
and those used exclusively for pleasure, such as i 
yachts, all the craft included in the census were oper- ' 
ated for the purpose of producing revenue. A small 
amount of revenue was also reported for yachts, but 
it represents income from chartering or leasing and ' 
was only incident to the other objects for which the 
craft were used. 

At the census of 1889 there was no separation of the 
gross earnings, and therefore no comparison can be 
made of the amounts for each of the three sources of 
income shown in Table 37 for 1906. The increase in j 
the total income for the different classes of craft and 



for all craft operating on the different waters of the 
country is shown in the comparative tables. 

The income reported was the gross receipts for 
the entire census year. In cases where the owners 
were engaged in other business transactions entirely 
distinct from the operation of the vessels, such as 
the operation of railroads or mines, or manufactur- 
ing or mercantile pursuits, an estimate of the in- 
come derived from the vessels was given in reply to 
the Census inquiry. In some cases it was impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact amount of income from 
the diflFerent sources. Although the amount re- 
ceived for the passenger traflBc was generally kept 
as a separate item in the account books of the 
shipping companies, in some instances, and especially 
for ferries, it was impracticable to obtain this 
amount as distinct from that received for the car- 
riage of loaded vehicles or general express and 
freight matter, and in such cases estimates were 
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ncrepied. 1 1 was also impossible to obtain the income 
from craft operated as connecting links in railway 
systems. There are instances of dupUcation in the 
combination of the amounts reported as income from 
freight and as income from tolling. Such dupUcation 
arises when the two classes of craft were operated 
under different ownership, the income from freight, 
which necessarily included the to\^-ing charge, being 
rep<^>rted by the owner of the barges, and the in- 
come for towing by the owner of the tugboat. 
With these exceptions, the $294,854,532 given, in 
Table 37 may be accepted as the gross earnings of all 
American craft during the year 1906: the totals for the 
three items ^'freight," •'passenger,*' and '* all other*' 



do not, with the same degree of exactness, repre- 
sent the income from each of these sources. 
They do, however, indicate that approximately 59.5 
per cent of the gross income was derived from freight, 
14.8 per cent from passengers, and 25.7 per cent from 
Ughtering, to^-ing, chartering, etc. The proportion 
of the income that was derived from freight was largest 
on the Great Lakes and the St. La>iTence river and 
smf^Uest for the vessels operating on the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries. The proportion derived from 
the passenger service was largest for the vessels on the 
Pacific coast and smallest for those on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence river. 



Table 37.-OR0SS INCOME— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT, BY DIVISIONS AND OCCIPATIONS: 1906. 



DirUIOX ASV CKCUFATIOJf. 



TOUI- 



Fraght. 



Pasaengcr. 



.Ulotber. 



Total 1294.854,532 

Freight and pMfloiger 193. atxS. 044 

ToWtDg veneU and unrigged craft 80. 562, 881 

Another 20.736.607 

Atlantic ooajit and Gulf of Mexico 159.759.924 

Freight and paawngT 92,096.988 

Toiring Tesaeli and unrigged craft 54. 727. 996 

Another 12,934.940 

Pacific coaat (including .Vlaaka/ 48.520,139 

Freight and pasaengfT i 37, 980, 854 

ToWfaig Tcsieli and unrigged craft 6, 238, 856 

All other ■ 4.311,429 

Great Lakes ami St. Lawrence river 65. 274. 702 

Freight and pamienger 56.850.553 

Toinng Tefliels and unrigged craft 7, 067, 422 

All other 1.356.727 ' 

MlBiiMippi riTer and its tributaries 17.342,638 

Freight and pa«senger 5,934. 629 

Towing vessels and unrigged craft 9. 342. 1 45 

AU other j 2,065,264 ^ 

Canals and other inland waters of New York state ' 2,781,«j04 ' 

Freight and passenger 3^7, 489 

Towing vessels and unrigged craft 2. 3^^. 9t5 

Another i o.loO 

AH other inland waters 1.176,125 

Freight and passenger 

Towing vessels and unrigged craft 

Another 



075.543.361 


$43,645,365 


175,663.806 


151.823.094 

23,673.211 

49.066 


33,147.901 

80.423 

10.417.041 


8.594.049 
56.809.247 
10.260.510 


83.890.161 


25.643,332 


50.226.431 



68,185,461 

15,697,425 

7,275 

29.340.102 



18,208,365 5.708,162 

46.254 38.984,317 

7,388.713 5,538.953 



10.424.493 



8,755.544 



28.155,569 S. 375, 705 1.438.580 

1.184.118 10.206 5.044,530 

415 2.038.580 2.272.434 



.52.076.533 


4.866.904 


8.331.265 


51.150.376 
889.511 
36.646 

7.450.869 


4.408.880 

1.168 

456.856 

2.281,243 


1.291,297 

6.176.743 

863,225 

7.600,926 


4.038.002 
3.412.867 


1.766.581 
15.780 
498.882 

264,397 


130.046 
5.913.498 
1,566.382 


2.19K.920 1 


318.287 


108,648 
2.090,272 

5vi.776 


259.037 
1,3.50 
4.010 

164.996 


19.804 

297.343 

1.140 

422.353 



325,531 


IS.5,038 

399,01s 

4.720 

1 


129.333 

5.663 

30.000 


11 160 


797,4«*7 


392.816 


53,(W7 


18 377 







The number, tonnage, and value of the vessels indi- 
cate the magnitude of the shipping interests, but the 
extent of their operations can only l)e determined by- 
statistics of earnings, persons employed, and freight 
and passengers carried. Of these factors, it is be- 
lieved that the totals for earnings, employees, and 
wages are the most complete. The increase in the 
gross income and the relation it bears to the tonnage 
and passengers carried is of course controlled to some 
extent by changes in freight and passenger rates. As 
shown in Table 1 , the gross tonnage of the active ves- 
sels during 1906 showed an increase of 54.2 per cent 
over the tonnage for 1889, while the income increased 
82 per c^nt. But on the other hand, the estimated 
commercial value of the craft increased 145.4 per cent, 
while in 1889 there was $78 of gross income for every 
$100 of value as compared >\Tith a gross income of $58 



for every $100 of value in 1906. But as the value 
placed on the vessels and craft for Census purposes 
was not estimated with the care and consideration 
that should be given for values on which computar- 
tions of this character are based, these percentages 
should be accepted only as an indication, and not as a 
true reflection of actual conditions. It is also proba^ 
ble that the totals for 1906 include the value of a 
larger number of yachts and of craft operated by rail- 
roads and others for which no income was returned 
than was reported at the census of 1889. If the fig- 
ures for yachts and boats owned by local governments 
and those operated as connecting links in railway 
systems are excluded from the totals for 1906, there 
remain 31,772 vessels with a gross tonnage of 
12,148,664 and valued at $450,521,010, or $37 per ton 
and $14,180 per vessel. The gross income from these 
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vessels for the year was $278,935,323, or $62 for each 
$100 of value. This tonnage, value, and income is 
almost wholly connected with the freight and passen- 
ger traffic, but it does not represent all the vessels and 
craft so employed, and because of the inherent de- 
fects existing in Census work of this character, the 



statistics for them should not be accepted as showing 
actual conditions. 

EMPLOYEES AND WAGES. 

The following inquiry and the accompanying in- 
structions were used to collect the statistics for this 
feature of the census: 



Employees: Aooount for the entire force employed on vessels or incident to their operation. The averaire number is the number required 
to operate the vesseL For employees on land give the average number employed during the entire year. If longshoremen or other persons 
are employed for short intervals, a careful computation should be made of the average number employed during the entire year, so as to avoid 
a duplication of the number when the reports for all craft, irrespective of ownership, are combined in the tabulations of the census. Give the 
total amount paid in wages and salaries during the year to all employees of each group. Wages should include board and lodging furnished as 
part compensation. 



Employed on vessels or craft 

Employed on land, but incident to the operation of the yesselb or graft: 

Officers, managers, clerks, and all other salaried employees 

All other employees 



Total . 



AVEltAOE NUMBXB. 



TOTAIi AMOUNT PAID IN 

SAXABIX8 OB WAGES DUBINU 

THE TBAB. 






The number of persons reported as employed on ves- 
sels or craft was the number ordinarily required for 
their operation, including officers of all grade43, seamen, 
stewards, cooks, laborers, etc. No distinction was 
made between the officers and the crew, because the 
managing owners contended that it was impracticable 
to separate the wages and salaries for the diflFerent 
classes. As it was the endeavor in all instances, where 
board was furnished the crew, to include, in the total 
wages, the amount of the food bill for the year, the 



wages should not be accepted as representing cash 
payments. 

The land force reported included only the persons 
employed in connection with the operation of the ves- 
sels, in their loading and unloading, in the care and 
shipment of freight, in working about the warehouses, 
etc. The officers referred to in the inquiry are the 
general officers of corporations and do not include offi- 
cers employed on the vessels. 



Table 38.— EMPLOYEES, AND SALARIES AND WAGES, BY DIVISIONS: 1906. 



I 



of eni- 
I ployees. 



wages. 



I I 

Total 1 188.348 $103,092,712 



Atlantic coast and Oulf of Mexico 109. 985 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) ! 25. 519 

Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river i 31 . 253 

Mississippi river and its tributaries ' 17. 473 

Canals and other inland waters of New i 

York state 2,710 

All other inland waters • 1, 408 



I 



50,125.132 
17.190,022 I 
18.170.296 I 
7,063,776 I 

1,020,716 
522,771 ! 



ON VESSELS. 



ON LAND. 



Number 
of em- I 
ployees. I 



Total. 



Ofllcers, managers, i 
clerks, etc. 



All other. 



Average ' 



Average 



Wages. 



1 1 number ' Salaries and numl)er 
ofem- 
, ployees. I 



; Average 



I of em- wages. 

j ployees. i 



Salaries. 



' number 

I of em- I 

ployees. 



Wages. 



140.929 I $71,636,521 



77,124 ! 
20,142 i 
24.910 ! 
15,016 

2,472 
1,250 



38,352.259 I 
12,950, :{99 '' 
13,280.716 I 
5,682.117 1; 

920,260 
440,770 



238 
149 



20,772,873 ,' 8.500 

4.239.623 1,853 

4,889.580 I 1,974 

1,371.659 I 1,011 



47,419 $31,456,191' 13.464 1 $12,276,420 



32,861 
5,377 
6,337 
2,457 



100,455 !! 
82,001 ,1 



7.865.181 

1.768.849 

1.874.357 

686.5^*6 

54,695 
26,802 



33.955 $19,179,771 



24.361 
•'*,524 
4.361 

1.446 1 

146 I 
116 



12,907.602 

2.470.774 

3,015.223 

685,123 

45,760 
55,199 



If a company was engaged exclusively in the shij)- 
ping industry, and had a regular land force incident 
to the operation of vessels, this land force was reported 
in answer to the Census inquiry concerning the number 
employed on land; but in many instances the diffi- 
culties attending the collection of statistics concem- 

32576—08 i 



ing the number and w^ages of persons thus employed 
were somewhat similar to those referred to in connec- 
tion with the valuation of land property. Such em- 
ployees frequently work for master stevedores who 
load and imload vessels by contract. Where this 
practice prevailed or the stevedores were employed at 
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odd intervals, it was necessary to estimate the average 
number employed during the yeaf and report as wages 
the amount paid for loading and unloading. As a 
rule, it is the large shipping companies which have the 
freight handled exclusively by their regular em- 
ployees and the smaller operators who employ the 
contract stevedores. The shipments of many large 
vessels are, however, handled through arrangements 
with companies that make a specialty of loading and 
unloading freight. 

The roustabouts and laborers employed in connec- 
tion with craft operating on the Mississippi river and 
its tributaries are generally carried on the boat and in- 
cluded in the census as a part of the crew. Coal barges 
operating on these rivers are frequently loaded by 
the regular employees of the coal companies, and the 
delivery of the cargo does not include the unloading, 
which, as a rule, is done by the consignee. When 
this was the case the number of laborers was not in- 
cluded in the census. Machinery, however, is used 
extensively, especially in the shipment of ore, coal, 
and grain, and the number of persons employed on 
land in connection with vessels devoted to the car- 
riage of such commodities is comparatively small. In 
some cases the regular employees of the shipping com- 
panies were engaged partly in branches of work not 
directly connected with the shipping, making it diffi- 
cidt to estimate the number that should be considered 
as employed exclusively in connection with water 
transportation. 

There is thus little uniformity in the method of 
handling freight, and while the census includes practi- 
cally all the land force, the statistics are not as com- 
plete as those for the persons employed on the vessels, 
and are presented, therefore, only in Table 38. 

The number of persons employed on land was not 
reported at the census of 1889, but the number and 
wages of those reported as employed on the vessels at 
that census are given in the comparative tables. The 
inquiry at the census of 1889 called for the ''number 
making up ordinary crew of vessel,'' and '* total wages 
paid during the year,'' but there were no definite in- 
structions in regard to the inclusion of board furnished 
as part compensation, and therefore a comparison of 
the aggregate wages in 1889 with the aggregate for 
1906, which is supposed to include an allowance for 
board, indicates an increase that may be somewhat in 
excess of the actual increase. 

The number of persons employed on vessels in 1906, 
when compared with the number so employed in 1889, 
shows an increase of 27,059. The number on steam 
vessels, including unrigged craft, increased by 45,178, 
while the number on sail vessels decreased by 18,119. 
The greatest number and the largest increase in em- 
ployees is shown for vessels operating on the Atlantic 
coast and the Gulf of Mexico. The number for vessels 
in these waters increased 13,499, or 21.2 per cent, and 
formed 55.9 per cent of the total for all vessels in 1889 



and 54.7 per cent of the total for 1906. The next 
greatest number, 24,916, was employed on the Great 
Lakes and the next, 20,142, on the Pacific coast. 

There were 140,929 persons employed on vessels at 
the census of 1906, being an average of 3.7 for each 
vessel. This includes all classes of craft, on many of 
which none was employed. For the regular passen- 
ger and freight steamers the average for 1906 was 
17.1 per vessel. The average for all vessels of this 
class can not be obtained for 1889, but the average for 
such vessels operating on the Atlantic coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico was 19.5 and for those on the Pacific 
coast 16.5 as compared with 16.5 and 19.8 in 1906. 

The wages reported are the total amount paid 
during the year, but there is no indication of the 
term of employment. A vessel requires as large a 
crew for a cruise of one or two months as it does for 
one of a year, but the combination of the amoimts paid 
for various periods of employment should not be used 
as a basis to compute the annual wages. The statistics 
include wages paid employees on dredges, pile drivers, 
and similar craft, many of which are operated by 
harbor commissioners or other Government officials. 
The wages on these craft are, in many instances, much 
higher than on other vessels. The statistics, being 
compiled uniformly for all classes of vessels, can be 
used to show the contribution of each class to the 
aggregate for the United States. Of the $103,092,712 
reported for salaries and wages, $71,636,521, or 69.5 
per cent, were for employees on vessels and $31 ,456,191, 
or 30.5 per cent, for those on land. Of the total for 
employees on vessels, $50,504,508, or 70.5 per cent, 
went to those on steam vessels; $10,371,047, or 14.5 
per cent, to those on sail vessels; and $10,760,966, or 
15 per cent, to those on unrigged craft. Unrigged 
craft are sometimes operated by the crew of the steam- 
boat and in such cases the wages are credited to the 
steam vessels. The $59,125,132 reported as salaries 
and wages on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico 
forms 57.4 per cent of the total. The next largest 
amount, $18,170,296, or 17.6 per cent, is reported for 
the Great Lakes. The Pacific coast ranks third in this 
respect, the total being $17,190,022, or 16.7 per cent. 

The census contains no information in regard to the 
number of the different classes of seamen or to the 
rates of wa^es paid, because such information is con- 
tained in the annual reports of the Bureau of Naviga- 
j tion, Department of Commerce and Labor. The sta- 
tistics which are compiled by the United States ship- 
ping commissioners show the average rates of wages 
paid to seamen of the various gratles on steam and 
sailing vessels in the different branches of the foreign 
and coasting trade. These figures indicate a wide 
range of wages in the American merchant marine, 
as is shown by the follo^v^ng tabular statement pre- 
pared from that source, which presents data for the 
year ending June 30, 1906. It should be explained 
that the statement does not include the wages paid on 
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the Great Lakes but only on the Atlantic coast and 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific coast, and that the 
extreme rates given must not be accepted as the low- 
est and highest wages paid in individual cases ; they 
are simply port averages. The rates represent the 
cash earnings of the crew and do not include board 
furnished as part compensation. 

Range of rates of monthly wages. 





GRADE. 


On Steam 
1 vesseis. 

1 


On sail 
vessels. 


Abl6 seamen 




! 
$15 to $45. 42 


$15 to $40 


Boatswains 

Carpenters 

First mates 




1 25to 50 

30 to 60 

1 <0tol25 


20 to 50 
25 to 53.57 
25 to 61.50 


Second mates 




30 to 76.67 


18 to 50.12 


Firemen . . 




16 to 50 




Trimmers 




I 14to 40.53 

' 70 to 180 








Seoonrt enginmra . . 




.ro to 12fi..'»0 




1 





FREIGHT. 

The annual reports and monthly summaries of com- 
merce and finance published by the Bureau of Statistics 
contain information concerning the quantity of freight 
carried on the Great Lakes and other waters of the 
United States ; the reports of the chief of engineers of 
the United States Army and of the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce of various cities also contain sta- 
tistics on this important feature of water commerce. As 
the statistics contained in these various reports do not 
cover the operations of all vessels, being taken for dif- 
ferent periods and not compiled uniformly, they could 
not be used by the Census Office to show the total quan- 
tity of freight moved by all American craft during the 
census year. Those compiled by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for the freight carried on the Great Lakes could, 
however, be used by the Census, and in order to make 
use of them and thus avoid duplication of work the Cen- 
sus schedule was made to correspond as nearly as possi- 
ble with the schedule used by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Census inquiry was designed to obtain for each 
vessel a report of the quantity, in net tons, of all freight 
carried during the year 1906, classified by ports of ship- 
ment and receipt. The quantities for the following 
commodities were reported separately: 



Canned goods. 

Cement, brick, and lime. 

Coal. 

Cotton. 

Flour. 

Fruits and vegetables. 

Grain. 

Ice. 

Iron ore. 



Lumber. 

Naval stores. 

Petroleum and other oils. 

Phosphate and fertilizer. 

Pig iron and steel rails. 

Stone, sand, etc. 

Tobacco. 

Miscellaneous merchandise. 



The collection of statistics of freight was perhaps at- 
tended by more difficulties than any other feature of 
the census. Many of the managing owners kept no 
record of the quantities of the diflFerent commodities 
carried and could therefore give only estimates in reply 
to the Census inquiry. The absence of all records was 



most frequent in the case of vessels which operate on 
rivers and bays, and ship and discharge miscellaneous 
freight at numerous landings. Frequently package 
freight of this character is not weighed, and if the 
weight is taken no record of it is preserved. To meet 
cases where no record or estimate of the quantity of the 
different commodities coidd be obtained the schedule 
called for an ** estimated total quantity of freight of all 
kinds shipped from ports during the year (tons of 2,000 
pounds),'' and a corresponding inquiry was made con- 
cerning the deliveries. It is believed that the managing 
owners or masters of vessels gave reasonably accurate 
estimates of the total tonnage carried during the year, 
even when unable to approximate the quantities of the 
different classes of merchandise. 

Estimates and uncertainties of this character neces- 
sarily entered into the statistics of freight for the cen- 
sus of 1889, and a comparison of the totals for that 
census with those for 1906 should not be accepted as 
showing the actual increase. But such a comparison 
is of some value as an indication of general conditions. 

Table 39. — Freight transportation, including harbor traffic , by 
divisions: 1906 and 1889. 



' I Freight car- 

Census.! ried (net 
I tons). 



TotuI I 1906 

I 1889 



Per C6nt 
of total. 



2fi5,545,804 
129,851,658 



100.0 
100.0 



Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico. . . 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) 

Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river. 
Mississippi river and its tributaries.. 
All other inland waters 



1006 



1906 



1906 
1880 



1906 



MO, 512, 04a 
52,712,124 

17.622.816 
11,249,927 

»75,»i09,649 
25,266,974 

27,&')6.641 
29,401,409 

3.944,655 
11.221,224 



52.9 
40.0 



6.6 
8.7 



28.5 
19.5 



10.5 
22.6 



1.5 
8.6 



^ From the report of the Bureau of Statistics on the intern.il commerce of the 
United States and includes 2,003,453 net tons of bunker coul. 

As this report relates only to freight carried on Amer- 
ican vessels it does not represent the total traffic of 
American ports. Attention is called also to the following : 

The 265,545,804 net tons of freight reported for 
1906 include 88,026,046 tons, which is the estimated 
quantity carried on lighters and barges in and around 
harbors for all waters except the Great Lakes. This 
was necessary in order to obtain data as nearly as pos- 
sible comparable with 1889. The statistics for the 
Great Lakes were compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, 
which does not take cognizance of harbor traffic. This 
class of freight does not appear to have been reported 
for the Great Lakes at the census of 1889, but it is pre- 
sumed that at that census it was included in the sta- 
tistics for all the other waters, though probably not as 
fully reported then as in 1906. 

Thefigu'res for the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico include practically the same class of traffic at both 
censuses, with the exception of the lighterage or harbor 
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work reported for some ferryboats in 1 906 ; this class of 
freight was omitted from the statistics for the division at 
the census of 1889 and was not fully reported for 1906. 

The totals for the Pacific coast for 1889 include the 
freight carried on fishing vessels — that is, the provisions 
and supplies to the fishing grounds, and the catch of 
fish to the market or cannery. All fishing vessels and 
freight carried on them were excluded from the census 
of 1906. The freight represented by logs towed in 
rafts was also partiallj^ reported in 1889 but omitted 
entirelv in 1906. 



Freight carried between American and Canadian 
ports on the Great Lakes was included in 1889 but 
omitted in 1906. 

The tonnage of freight transported in vessels of the 
United States in 1906 is more than double that reported 
for 1889, wliile the proportionate increases for the 
Atlantic coast and the Great Lakes are considerably 
larger. In this respect the Mississippi river system 
shows a small decrease, and '*all other inland waters,*' 
which is made up almost wholly of the canals of the 
countr}'', shows a large decrease. 



Table 40.— FREIGHT SHIPPED, BY COMMODITIES: 1906. 



COMMODITY. 



Canned Koodw 


net tons. . 


Cement.^ rick, and lime 


net tons. . 


Coal 


net tons.. 


Cotton 


net tons.. 


Flour 


net tons. . 


Fruits and Tegetables 


net tons. . 


Grain 


net tons . . 


Ice. 


net tons. . 


Iron ore 


net tons. . 


T^unib^r - 


Mft.. 


Naval stores 


net tons. . 


Petroleum and other oils 


bbls.. 


Phosphate and fertilizer 


net tons. . 


Pig iron and steel rails 


net tons. . 


Stone, sand, etc 


net tons . . 


Tobacco 


net tons. . 


Miscellaneous merchandise 


net tons.. 



Total. 



5, 
•49, 



1, 
5, 
2, 
41, 

7, 

30, 

1, 
1, 

32, 



402,781 
,165,051 
,109,605 
968.337 
,876,855 
,100,113 
792,012 
041.939 
524,102 
111,144 
392,027 
029.515 
277,215 
165,825 
659,972 
281,892 
592,973 



Atlantic 
coast and 
OnU of Mex- 
ico. 



Pacific coast 
(including 
Alaska). 



193.602 

4,738,177 

19,149,753 

793,992 

104.362 

796,329 

530.843 

1.951,188 

18,465 

2,792,742 

373,261 

16.840,716 

1,187,883 

664.758 

7,301,354 

165,776 

18,580,196 



144,372 

251, en 

451,781 

25,957 

350.918 

232,214 

691,779 

2,493 

37 

1.961.930 

10.267 

10,929,999 

37,144 

19.861 

2.310.008 

2.115 

3.536.302 



I 

Great Lakes '. Mississippi 

and St. I river ana 

Lawrence its tribu- 

river.i I tarieo. 



(«) 
•17,675,467 

l,334,b79 

(«) 
3,689.329 

(*) 
41,297,209 
1,883,175 

(«> 

^1 

414,110 
(1) 



«7, 



305,3 



63,007 

95,443 

11,033,011 

146,975 

81,900 

55,703 

380,721 

17.229 

171,779 

225,545 

770 

2,256,230 

44,413 

55,346 

4,004,259 

ir.ooo 

2,385,418 



AU other 



waters. 



1,110 

79,754 

809,598 

1,413 

4,00S 

15,867 

499,340 

71,020 

36,612 

226,70 

7,728 

2,630 

7,775 

U,750 

i4,3Si 

785,577 



924!i 



1 From the report of the Bureau of Statistics on the internal commerce of the United States, 
s Included in " miscellaneous merchandise." 
< Includes 2,003.453 net tons of bunker coal. 

4 Indiudes canned goods, cement, brick, and lime, cotton, fruits and vegetables, ice. naval stores, petroleum and other oils, phosphate and fcrtilirer. stone, 
sand, etc.. and tobacco. 



Exact comparisons of the data shown in Table 40 
can not be made with similar data for 1889, as it is 
impossible to separate the harbor traffic from the fig- 
ures for the latter census. The statistics represent 
"shipments" of freight, in American vessels only, 
whether from domestic or from foreign ports. A simi- 
lar table of ''receipts" would vary in the aggregate for 
the United States but slightly from this, but owing 
to shipments from one division to another the totals 
for some of the divisions for certain commodities 
might differ considerably. 

The statistics for the Great Lakes were obtained 
from the report of the Bureau of Statistics on the 
internal commerce of the United States. This 
report does not classify separately certain commodi- 
ties which are classified separately on the Census 
schedules. Therefore the total for such commodities 
for the United States does not include the small 
amounts possibly shipped on the Great Lakes and relate 
to domestic traffic only. There are other limitations 
describeil in the separate section on the Great Lakes. 

The statistics of freight movement on the inland 
waters as compiled by the Census do not agree with 
those contained in the reports of the chief of engi- 
neers of the United States Army, principally because 
the Census reports are for the calendar year, while 
the reports of the chief of engineers cover the fiscal 
year ending June 30, and also because the Census 
reports include neither the operation of boats under 5 



tons nor the movement of rafted or floated material, 
both of which are included in the reports of the War 
Department. 

Judged by the tonnage moved, coal is the most im- 
portant single item of merchandise in the water com- 
merce of the United States. The movement is com- 
posed principally of shipments of hard coal from the 
railroad terminals on the coast of New Jersey and of 
soft coal from Atlantic coast ports farther south. Im- 
mense quantities of anthracite and bituminous coal are 
also carried westward on the Great Lakes from Lake 
Erie ports. The Mississippi river coal traffic is com- 
posed almost wholly of the shipment of soft coal on 
barges from the Pittsburg region to Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. LouLs, New Orleans, and other cities on the 
AIississii)pi river and its tributaries. All available 
statistics show that the movement of coal has in- 
creased remarkably since 1889 in all divisions except 
the Pacific coast. The coal taken from the New 
Jersey railroad terminals for consumption in and about 
Greater New York is treated as a part of the local 
traffic of that harbor, as it was found impossible to ob- 
tain accurate statistics of this movement. According 
to the best information obtainable, however, it almost 
equals the entire interport traffic in coal on the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf of Mexico. Bunker coal, loaded for use 
on the vessels, is not included in the Census reports. 

Next to coal the greatest tonnage is shown for iron, 
ore, although the transportation of this commodity on 
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the waters of the United States other than the Great 
Lakes is insignificant. The movement was greatest 
from ports on Lake Superior and on Lake Michigan, 
and was perhaps greater than that of any single com- 
modity in an equally small field in any other part of 
the world. Iron ore shipments in 1889 amount€d to 
only 8,279,032 tons, while in 1906 they amounted to 
41,524,102 tons, an increase of over 400 per cent. 

'* Miscellaneous merchandise" embraces a multiplic- 
ity of articles, but disregarding these, building mate- 
rials — stone, sand, brick, cement, and lime — form the 
third most important class of freight. Vast quan- 
tities of these materials are transported by water. 
The movement, moreover, is not localized, but re- 
ported for all waters where large cities create a de- 
mand for such materials. 

The quantity of lumber or timber shipped by water 
in 1889 was 24,935,636 tons, or approximately 12,000,- 
000 thousand feet, and in 1906 it was only 7,111,144 
thousand feet, a very large decrease. Except for ''all 
other inland waters*' a decrease in lumber transporta- 
tion is noted on all the waters of the United States. 
With the gradual exhaustion of the forests near the 
water courses, the lumber industry has been pushed so 
far into the interior that water transportation of the 
product is impracticable. The figures for 1889 in- 
cluded to some extent the movement of timber in rafts, 
which was omitted in 1906, because it was impossible 
to secure correct information concerning the quantity 
moved in this manner. This change in methods 
accounts for the apparent decrease in the quantity of 
lumber moved on the Pacific coast, as upon the waters 
of this division large quantities of timber are still 
shipped in the form of rafts. If the statistics of this 
movement in 1906 were fully reported, it would doubt- 
less show a large increase over 1889. 

The largest quantities of grain and flour are shown 
for the Great Lakes, the movement being eastward 
from Duluth, Superior, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 
Much of the grain reaches the seaboard for export by 
way of the Erie canal, and forms one of the most im- 
portant items in the foreign trade of the country. The 
principal ports of shipment for exported breadstuffs 
are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Newport News on the Atlantic -coast; New Orleans and 
Galveston on the Gulf; and San Francisco, Portland, 
and the Puget Sound ports on the Pacific. 

The transportation of petroleum by water consists 
largely of exports of crude and refined oil from the cus- 
toms districts of New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Del., Galveston, and San Francisco, and the coastwise 
movement of crude petroleum from the Texas oil 
territory to eastern ports for refining. The tank 
steamers employed in this conunerce present probably 
the most economical method of water transportation. 

The transportation of ice is confined largely to the 
Atlantic coast, and consists chiefly in the shipment of 



the natural product from Maine and other New Eng- 
land states to southern cities, and from points on the 
Hudson river to New York city. The census of 1889 
reports 2,692,873 tons of ice shipped on the Atlantic 
coast, while only 1,951,188 tons are reported for 1906. 
The decrease is due probably to the increase in the 
manufacture of ice, for which the gross value of prod- 
ucts increased from $4,900,983 in 1890 to $23,790,045 
in 1904.^ 

A large proportion of the phosphate and fertilizer 
produced in this country is transported by water, 
either in coastwise commerce or as exports. Much 
of the crude rock is either exported in that form or is 
transported from Florida or South Carolina to cities 
farther north for manufacture into the finished fer- 
tilizer. In no division except the Atlantic coast and 
Gulf of Mexico are phosphate and fertilizer carried 
by water to any considerable extent. 

Table 41. — Freight carried and income received for freight y excluHve 
of harbor work y by divisions: 1906. 



DIVISION. 


FrPight 
(net tons). 


Percent 1 j^n^rna Percent 
of total. 1 Income. of total. 


Total 


177,519,758 


100.0 $175,545,361 


loao 






AtlAntlc coast and Gull of 
Mexicx) 


65,360,958 
13,301,293 

175,609,649 

19,531.093 
3,716,705 


36.8 
7.5 

42.6' 

ILO 

2.1 ; 

1 


83,890.161 
29,340,102 

52,076,533 

7.450.869 
2,787,696 


47 8 


PiMslflcooaBt (indudingAlaska). 

Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 

river 


1&7 
29.7 


liiMissippI river and its tribu- 
taries ,... 


4.2 


All other inland waters 


1.6 



1 From the report of the Bureau of Statistics on the internal commerce of the 
United States and includes 2,003,453 net tons of bunker coal. 

The true relation of freight and income can not be 
determined without complete information in regard to 
the distances the freight was carried, the character of 
the commodities, the kind of vessels, and many other 
considerations that have an important bearing upon 
the subject. The Census schedule called for the dis- 
tance sailed by each vessel during the year, but such 
a large number of shipowners declared their inability 
to furnish the information, that the inquiry was aban- 
doned. The absence of such information renders it im- 
possible to make any comparison of the tonnage and 
gross income from freight. The figures show, how- 
ever, that the proportions in which the divisions con- 
tribute to the total income are very different from the 
proportions in which they contribute to the total 
quantity of freight. The Pacific coast contributes 7.5 
per cent of the total quantity of freight as contrasted 
with 16.7 per cent of the total income, a fact which 
indicates that the average haul is longer and the 
work generally more costly than in other sections 
of the country. To a less degree the same condi- 
tions are apparent for the Atlantic coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico. On the other hand, the proportions 
for the Great Lakes and the Mississippi river are 
reversed, the amount of freight forming a much larger 

* Census of Manufactures, 1905, Bulletin 83. 
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per cent of the total than the income. In both these 
divisions the bulky commodities — iron ore, grain, and 
coal on the Great Lakes, and coal on the Mississippi 
river — form overwhelming proportions of the total 
freight carried, and the charges in proportion to the 
tonnage and distance are very low. The conditions 
surrounding water transportation in different parts of 
the country are matters of common knowledge and 
confirm the general accuracy of the statistics. 

Table 41 embraces all freight transported from one 
port to another, but does not include harbor work, 
lightering, etc. While the statistics reported for ves- 
sels engaged in harbor trafhc are included in the gen- 
eral tables, the different varieties of merchandise trans- 
ported by such craft between different points in the 
harbor were not reported. Shipmasters were not 
required to make a report of the various commodities 
thus transported, but did report the total quantity 
carried during the year, which is presented in Table 42. 

Table 42. — Number of ton* carried by vessels engaged in harbor work^ 
by divisions: 1906.^ 



Total. 



Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico. . . 

Pacific coast (including Alaslu) 

Mississippi river and its tributaries. 
All other Inland waters 



Tons. 



88,026,046 



75,151,085 

4,321.523 

8,325,548 

237,890 



I This table does not include harbor freight on the Great Lalces. 

The fact that harbor freight on the Great Lakes is 
not included should always be given due weight in 
accepting the statistics for this feature of water 
transportation. Harbor traffic about Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and other large cities on the 
Great Lakes is undoubtedly of immense proportions, 
and if the returns of such operations had been obtained, 
the total amount of harbor freight would be much 
larger than is shown in Table 42. 

Nearly all the harbor work represented by the 
88,026,046 tons of freight moved was reported for 
ports on the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico. 
New York, with its long water front provided with 
docks and piers and navigable at almost all points 
for the largest vessels, and with its immense popula- • 
tion, must necessarily require a large number of | 
vessels to meet the demands for service of this char- 
acter. It is safe to state that a very large proportion . 
of the whole is represented by operations in that 
harbor. The single item of coal consumed in New 
York, particularly anthracite, practically all of which 
is transported from the railroad terminals in New 
Jersey, amounts to several millions of tons annually. 
All supplies for the city except those produced within 
its own borders, those delivered by the railroads enter- 
ing at the north, and the limited amount coming 
from the outlying counties of Long Island, must be 
delivered bv water. 



A more detailed discussion of freight is presented in 
the separate sections of this report, which give details 
for the several divisions and for the shipments and 
receipts of freight to and from foreign countries. 

The value of the foreign trade of the United States 
is given for a series of years in Table 43, which shows 
the proportion in which this value was divided between 
American and foreign vessels. 

Table 44 shows the tonnage of the sailing and steam 
vessels of the United States merchant marine, ex- 
clusive of fishing vessels, classified in accordance with 
the character of trade in which the tonnage was em- 
ployed, whether coastwise or foreign. 

Table 43. — Value of the foreign trade of the United States in Ameri' 
can and foreign vessels: 1889 to 1906} 





Total. 


In Amerlc&Q 


In lorelgn 
TSBsels, 


Pwoeofi 

In 


188G 

1890,, ,. 


tl, 420,868,640 
1,£;3, 5(17,^30 
1^660, MO, St3 
l,7ftl,733,3tiO 
1,628,082,075 ; 
1,468, 290, tirJ 1 
1,456,403,388 i 
l,J»&pe65,408 
l,7U,82»,043 
l,743,«3a,4iM 
1,8m, 876, 063 
3,080,528,616 
2,151,935,411 
2,104,84(1,301 
3,«0,a)U420 
2,Z30,fl3§,033 

2,an,«>»,40« 


' t3Q3,80&,108 
'JO!^, 451, 086 
306,459,725 
220.173,735 
197,76&,6«7 
196, 266,216 
170,.W7,196 
187,«>1,8S7 
189,ff75,277 
J61.328.0J7 
160,612,206 
10fi,0Mj«2 
177,308,615 
1&%819,B67 
Jl4,eW,OS2 
229,735 110 
a90,6O7,9*& 
322.347,205 


11,217,063,641 
l,;i71, 116,744 
1,450,081,087 
1,564,550,651 
1,428,316,568 
1. 2n, 022, 456 
l,28S,See,lfl2 
1,377.^73,521 
1,525,763,766 
1,5SJ.4*2,47* 
1,646,363,857 
l,8M,444,4i4 
1,074,536,796 
1, 01*, 029, 314 
2,036,106,388 
2,001,203,514 
2,103,201,462 
2,367,667,354 


14.3 

12.9 


180! 

1)*92. ,,„..,,,... ....... 


12,5 
12.3 


18(13 , 


12.3 


1H&4...... 


13.3 


180S 


1L7 


1S90...,..,.. 


12.0 


18(»7 


11,0 


li^... ...,, 


Sl3 


i^m 


an 


19O0 ..„,..,....„, 


&3 


1901 . . 


&3 


1902.,,,,,,-,.,. 


£.8 


1903* 


9l6 


1904, ,..,„, ,„....,.„. 


las 


190$ 


12. 1 


1003. -„.,,.. .,„..,„., 


IXO 







1 statistical Abstract of the United States, 1906, pa«e 620. 

Table 44. — Tonnage of the sail and steam vessels of the merchant 
marine of the United Stales employed in the foreign and coastwise 
trade, not including fishing vessels: 1889 to 1906} 



YEAR ENDING JUNE 30— 


1 
Total ' 
(tons). 


Foreign 
(tons). 


Coastwise 


1889 


4.211,035 


909.619 


3,211,41$ 


1890 


4,Jt:n.49J 


02S,Uti2 


xl, 400. 435 


1891 


4, 59i^H .iti5 


ilJSe.TlO 


H,60&,87§ 


1892 


i,67!4,;flJ7 


1117, K*4 


:j, TOO, 773 


1803 


4,737.803 


88:^.1»D 


3,854. Get 


1894 


4.505.074 


l$a6.06B 


3.60^.27$ 


1895 


4,551,061 


822,347 


3,728,711 


1896 


4.620, 13P 


S20.S33 


3,790.2M 


1897 


l,fl§ia.6y6 


71*2.^0 


3,806,82$ 


1898 


4.6»5,«1S 
4,802,542 


7^6, SP 
S:J7.220 


^,06BjOa 


1899 


3,965.313 


1900 


5, 101. an 


8!6 79-^ 


4,2SG.51» 


1901 


" ^iV: 7V^ 


-.7^ ''i'. 


4,582.645 


1902 


5,731,949 


873.235 


4,6.SS,7U 


1903 


6,020,301 


879.264 


S.Hl.mT 


1904 


6.223,792 


888,628 


5.:U.=i. 164 


1905 


6.385,4?8 


943,750 


5.441.68a 


1906 


6.602.510 


928.466 


^,674.04* 



1 Stetistical Abstract of the Unitrl States, 1906. page 604. 
PASSENGERS. 

While the majority of the vessels included in the 
class of ** freight and passenger'' make a specialty of 
freight traffic, a considerable proportion of the gross 
earnings for the entire fleet is derived from the pas- 
senger service. During 1906 the income from this 
source amounted to $43,645,365, or 14.8 per cent of 
the annual gross earnings for all craft. 
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Table 45. — Number of passengers ^ by divisions: 1906 and 1889. 



Total 

Per cent of increase 

Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico. . . 

Per cent of increase 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) . 
Percent of increase 



NUMBER OF PASSENQERS. 



Cen- I 

BUS. ; 



Total. 



Ferry. All other. 



1906 



366,825,663 I 330,737,639 36.088.024 

108.992.438 i 182,033.991 16,958,447 

84.3 81.7 , 112.8 



1900 ' 



1906 
1889 



Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river. 1906 
Per cent of increase 

Mississippi river and its tributaries 
Per cent of increase 

Ail other inland waters ! 1906 



292,555,416 272,iSe6,670 

170.225.458 158,644,012 

7L9 71.8 

44.189.971 I' 39,532,354 

15.672.093 14,291.859 

182.0 ' 176.6 



1906 
1889 



14.060.146 

2,235.993 

529.7 

14.122.241 
10,858,894 

aai 

1,877,889 

0) 



8,264.482 
623,474 
1,225.6 



19.956.746 

11,581,446 

72.3 

4,657,617 

1,380,234 

237.5 

5,815,664 

1,612,519 

26a7 



10,022,612 4.099,029 

8,474,646 2,384.248 

18.3 ; 71.9 



321,521 

0) I 



1,556,368 



* Not reported. 

The 330,737,639 passengers carried by ferryboats 
during 1906 formed over nine-tenths of the total num- 
ber carried by all classes of vessels, and the percentage 
of such passengers was somewhat less than in 1889. 
The greatest actual increase, 148,703,648, is shown for 
this class of passengers, but the largest percentage 
of increase, 112.8, occurred in the other class of pas- 
sengers, which includes excursionists. 

It would be of considerable interest if it were pos- 
sible to ascertain from the returns the nimiber of 
passengers that traveled by water for pleasure as dis- 
tinguished from those traveling for business or other 
purposes, but such information could only be obtained 
from the individual passenger, and it would be im- 
possible to secure the statistics in connection with a 
general census. It seems safe to assert, however, that, 
exclusive of ferry passengers, much the larger pro- 
portion of passengers is composed of summer excur- 
sionists taking short trips solely for pleasure. 

Practically all the passengers reported were carried 
on steam passenger and ferry boats, but some were 
reported by vessels that were not engaged regularly in 
the passenger and freight business, such as tugboats, 
sailing vessels, and unrigged craft of various kinds. 
These passengers, altogether, numbered 785,447, of 
which 24,915 were carried on sailing vessels, and 
760,532 on unrigged craft, towboats, etc. 

The Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico is by far the 
most important district in the number of passengers, 
due in a large degree to the enormous number of ferry 
passengers carried about New York city and to the 
coastwise passenger traffic from this port. Large 
numbers of ferry passengers were also reported for 
Philadelphia and Boston. Passenger traffic on the 
Pacific coast, which is second in importance, centers 
in San Francisco bay, and is made up largely of ferry 
passengers in that neighborhood and of regular pas- 
sengers to Portland, Seattle, and other coast cities. 



In commenting on the statistics for passengers car- 
ried on the Great Lakes the report for 1889 states 
that ^'the figures of passenger traffic are interesting 
as far as they go, but it must be confessed that the 
returns were not made with that scrupulous care 
which characterized the schedule reports of traffic 
and equipment." It is evident from this that the 
statistics for that division are defective; presumably 
the full number was not reported, and the large per- 
centage of increase, especially in ferry passengers, 
should not be accepted as representing the actual 
increase. The passenger service on these waters has, 
however, increased rapidly, probably in a greater 
ratio than for any other division. 

In the annual reports of the United States Steam- 
boat Inspection Service the number of passengers 
carried is reported for the various inspection dis- 
tricts, and the number reported by that office for the 
United States by all the vessels subject to its super- 
vision in 1906 is 357,794,491. The diflFerent methods 
followed in collecting the statistics, and the fact that 
they were collected at diflFerent times, account in 
part for the discrepancy of about 9,000,000 between 
these totals. But the statistics for many vessels are 
necessarily estimates, and it is seldom that the same 
total can be obtained when compiled from diflFerent 
sources of information or at diflFerent times. 

The tabulation of the census figures was not made 
with the idea of localizing the statistics of passenger 
traffic, but in a measure this is done in the reports 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service. Table 46, pre- 
pared from that source, presents the figures reported 
by the local inspectors for several of the more im- 
portant inspection districts for 1906. 
Table 46. — Passengers reported for the principal districts of the 
United States Steamboat Inspection Service: 1906.^ 



LOCAL INSPECTION DISTRICT. 



Total..., 

NewYork, N. Y 

San Francisco, Cai 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Boston, Mass 

Detroit, Mich 

Norfolk, Va 

New Orleans. La 

Albany. N.Y 

Baltimore, Md 

Seattle, Wash 

St. Louis, Mo 

Providence. R.I 

Portland. Me 

Portland, Oreg 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 

New London, Conn 

Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Duluth, Minn 

All other 



Numl)er of 
passengers. 



357,794,401 



213,575,838 
35.482,941 
32,228,294 
17,665,329 
7,403,154 
5,964,799 
4,030,718 
3,840,180 
3,702.873 
3,170,452 
2,900,233 
2,785,293 
2,372,900 
2,318,850 
1.818.194 
1,649,038 
1,565.056 
1,335,745 
1,297,152 
1,053,115 
1,051,074 
10,583.257 



1 Annual report of the Steamboat Iiisi>ector-Qeneral. 
IDLE VESSELS. 

Craft that were not in operation during any portion 
of the year 1906 were considered as idle. Many of 
these craft are carried on the records of the Bureau of 
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Navigation of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, but in this report the statistics for them are 
not included with those for the active craft. As 
the collection of data for idle craft was merely inci- 
dent to the census, the emmieration of them was not 
as thorough as that of the active craft. 

Table 47.— Idle vessels: 1906. 



DIVISION AND CLASS. 


! Num- 
1 berol 
.vessels. 


1 

Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Total 


1,7«2 


1 179,326 


110,511,363 


steam 

SaU 

Unrigged 


830 
565 
387 


99,897 
20,014 
59,415 


8,735,852 
936,890 
838,621 


Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico 


1,074 


87,254 


6,895,147 






Steam 

SaU 


475 
149 

252 


49,131 
11,971 
26,152 

28,229 


5,801,871 
780.405 


Unrigged 

Pacific coast (including Alaska) 


312,871 
2,062,793 






Steam 


145 
43 
64 

197 


21,994 
1,391 
4,844 

41,437 


1,851,731 


Sail 


69,935 


Unrigged 


141,127 


Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river 


1,049,969 






Steam 


117 
46 
34 

171 


23,639 
6,642 
11,156 

15,038 


758,930 


Sail 


85,550 


Unrigged 


205, 4g9 


Mississippi river and its tributaries 


310,685 






Steam 

San 


100 


4,482 


256,220 


Unrigged 


71 
32 


10,556 
5,121 


54,465 


Canals and other inland waters of New York 
state 


128,869 






Steam 


9 

1 
22 

36 


330 

10 

4,781 

2.247 


28,600 


Sail 


1,000 


Unriinred 


99,269 


All othpr inland witters 


63,900 






Steam 


9 


321 ; 


38,500 


Sail 




Unrigged 


27 


1,926 ; 


25,400 



The majority of the 1,762 idle craft enumerated 



were small and comparatively imimportant. The 
average tonnage per vessel for the entire number w-as 
102 as compared with an average of 345 tons for the 
active vessels. 

Income or earnings can not be considered a factor in 
estimating the value of idle craft, and the amount re- 
ported is necessarily an arbitrary value fixed by the 
owner. The average value per vessel was $5,966 as 
compared with $13,611 for active craft. 

The comparatively large number of steam vessels re- 
ported as idle is due partly to the fact that they are of 
greater value than the sail or the unrigged vessels, not 
easily convertible into vessels of another character, 
and because of machinery and furnishings more 
liable to deterioration, hence when they go out of 
conmiission or suspend operations they are preserved 
so that they can be put into use again later. Steam 
vessels, too, were more easily located by the Census 
agents than were those of the other classes, w^hich are 
more often laid up in waters that would not be visited 
for the purpose of finding active vessels, and therefore 
it is possible that more of them were missed in the 
canvass. 

Another reason why the number of sail and unrigged 
craft reported as idle was not so great as for steam 
vessels, is the fact that these smaller craft of the 
first two classes, w^hich have been idle for an entire 
year, are more liable to be considered as abandoned 
and therefore not included in the statistics. 

PORTO RICO AND THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

The statistics for the locarsliipping of these islands 
are not included in the totals for the United States, 
I but are shown separately in Table 48. 



Table 48.— VESSELS OPERATING LOCALLY AT PORTO RICO AND THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: 1906. 



PORTO RICO. 



HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 



ToUl. 



steam. . Sail. Unrigged. ToUl. 



Number of vessels ' 205 

Gross toimage 5. 566 

Value of vessels 1180, 519 

Gross income I 1227. 031 

Number of employees 603 

Wages I 1121. 633 

Numl»er of passengers carried i 2, 400 

Freight carried (net tons) 24. 120 



4 

94 

$29,200 

17.600 

16 

$5,381 



43 

905 

$43,175 

$42,258 

132 

$24,861 j 

2,400 

24.120 



158 

4.567 

$108,144 

$177. 173 

455 

$91,291 



52 

10.682 

$1,204,100 

$1,488,090 

767 

$428,679 

75.614 

380,811 



Steam. 



26 

8,828 

$1,142,250 

$1,424,702 

685 

$401,215 

75,614 

373.766 



Sail. Unrigged. 



10 

502 

$16,900 

$12,042 

43 

$9,044 



16 

1,262 

$44,950 

$51,346 

» 
$18,420 



7,056 



As the statistics for the craft covered by Table 48 
were collected entirely by correspondence, the canvass 
was not as thorough as it was for other districts. In 
addition to the probability that some active craft 
failed to make reports, it is apparent that the statistics 
of income, employees, wages, passengers, and freight 
for the craft that did report are not complete. 

CONDITIONS BETWEEN CENSUS TEARS. 

All comparisons of data in this report relate to the 
conditions during two periods of twH^lve months each 



which are sixteen years apart. While these compari- 
sons show that as a whole the American tonnage was 
very much larger in 1906 than it was in 1889, it does 
not follow that a constant increase was maintained 
from year to year in the number and tonnage of ves- 
sels. The most accurate information concerning 
the annual increase or decrease is contained in the 
reports of the Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, which statistics for the regis- 
tered, enrolled, and licensed vessels are reproduced in 
Table 49. 
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Table 49.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF REGISTERED, ENROLLED, AND LICENSED SAIL AND STEAM VES- 
SELS CONSTITUTING THE TOTAL MERCHANT MARINE OF THE UNITED STATES, INCLUDING FISHING VESSELS: 
1889 TO 1906. » 



1905. 

1003. 
1902. 



TO'EAI, USSCHANT UARIKl. 



Totml. 



Num- 
ber 
of 



— 1- 

ton- \-^cZ 






34,273 



190L.,. .124,057 
I«0. 



isnt. 



5,7fl7,902 

23,339 5, lfi4,B3S 
22,738 4,854,23S 



1W7 E22.«33 

1«W 33,3*J 

ISM 23,5^ 

IS^ 24,512 

1«SQ, . . . . 24p383 

irni 2S^,tS&» 

1M0..._23,«7 

]ffi& :2a,(S3a 



22,70SI,7«.73S 



1,703,580 

4,684,020 
4,«25,07] 
4,7H4,fl21 

4,424,44^ 
4,307,475 



3.4 

;;. It 

3. 4J 
&0( 
/iO 
7,0 
*5.2 
2.4 
*a4 
L4| 

< Lo! 

1.3 
I. 71 

4 0| 
2.7 



S«il> 



Niua- 
of 



iOft2, 



(lUfi2, 



5462, 
154S3, 



I 



15, 

IS^7K4 
Iti, 

Iti,37l 
111. "" 

ir>,: 

15,SQI 
15,093 
1ft, CM 
lfi,3]3 

if;,na6 

7,0150 

7,&ai 

17,W1 2 
17,HJQ 
17,502 
I7,r" 



800 2, 



Of<IM 

ton- 



2,715,040 

2,07^,2^7 

,621,028 

,tl03,2G5 

!,507|(M2 

2,3SS,227 

2,377,815 

2,410,463 

2,300,673 

2,423,1»( 

2,49-«.5y» 

2,041,790 

,«tt0.504 

2,668,495 

2.*15,4aft 

Ml, 924 



at«Km. 



Hum- 
ber 
of 



ton* 



S6&&, 



W, 50013, 07^387 

S.>!37 3,74i,4WK«i»r-^ 

lii,4ii3^,5y/p,4tS^Z3,S5l 



^,054 
7,72; 
7,414 
7,053 
(3,S3r 



ENROLLED iSO UCENHKP VEMELfl, mmCR 20 TONS. 



Tot*l. 



Ml 



Nmo- 
b«r 
of 



30«5, 



23, 
23,04 



2555, 



3,4(^,088 

a,l7(J,874, 

2, 920, 5*531,22, 734) 

2.t;57,7ti7|22,0im 
._. 2,47tt,Oll f2i,397 
6, 712 2, 371 ,923 1 2 1, aw 
fl,5W2.:li>.,^V^ -],4fta 

ft,M4|2,-^l-.Mn -I, 
«,52H2,1^,4'»|22 
6.561 2,183,272 '23,169 
♦K392 2,074,417 22,851 
6, 216 2, 016, 3ft4 122, SI 2 
A,mi5 1,K5n.08H|21,»4O 
fl,924i,7t»5.55li]21,M2 
I ■ '' 



9Hri3, 
2363, 



ton- 






,735,483 
502,030 
i.3»2,767 
- lftS(,5fJ9 
4,915,347 
4,635,089 
1,338,145 
4,015,992 
4,012,029 
3.063,436 
3,85^,926 
3,797,773 
'lJ7,84ft 
3,925,268; 
3,770,246 
3, 678, §09 
3,477,802 
3,285,S80| 



4 

ao 

3. 

ao 
as 
ao 

QA 
1.2 
2. 7 

aN 

MO 
4, I 

2. -J 
5.K, 



Sail.* 



Num- 
ber 
of 



ton- 



14,471 2,35r,4Rl 
14,792 2,361,716 



15,2;1W 



2,351,505 



15,2i« 
14,a27 



15,5582,317,891 
I5.rfll2,197,2S« 
I5,im 2,143,858 



2,021,090 
,000,011 
,934,170 

l,^,aM 1,8^3,32! 
i5,3fXi 1 ,.S16,60O 
ir»,iU-..M,rt37,017 
1/..0.V, l..S44,510 

]'h,::j 1,924,7^ 

l6,3^7l.9(e,.W 
16,2081.^16.344 
16,2371,714,801 



St«S^i. 



REaiSTZHEtr VI^SKLS. 



TotnU 



Num- 
ber 
*if 



9,094J3, 

s,5ir 

8,115 

7^697 

7,3*16 

7,05eb 

6,715^ 

0,4702, 

6,4002,1 

6.352r 

6,351 

6,315 

6, 

6,312 

6,138 

5,945 

5.732 

5,705 



Gro5« 
toit- 



3^,0OS 
,140,314 
,041,263 
,S80|67S 
7l*t,(M!^ 
491,231 
316,455 
115,961 
077,8.%! 
160,084 
(M2,326 
9frf),750 
923.339 
922,]m 
845,51^ 
776,269 
661,458 
571 .079 



Num- 
of 

VftS- 

§eia. 



1,441 

1,304 
1,170 
1,22*1 
1,327 
1,^0 
1,331 
1,13^. 
1,230 
1,257 
l,iS30 
1,350 
1,343 

1,687 
l,5t*7 
1,681 



GroBs 
ton- 
nage. 



939, 

054,513 

89S.768 

a*iS,770 

882.555 

8M»,12« 

826.604 

S48,246 

737, :<« 

m5,5S4 

844,954 

838,187 

916,180 

8W,Sn3 

004,675 

,O0i5,0SO 
H6,(1Q6 

,021,505 



it 



Ntim= 
, ber 

I of 



M.6 
6.2 

a7 

<a7 

7.e 

*2.3 

15.0 
*8.4 
^i7 

as 

t.8 

*9,5| 

M.l 

6.3 

<7.S 



SaU.' 



992 
856 



964 
824 



Gross 
lon- 



1,035348,201 



353,333 

344,612 

813 30l,3(i4l 

BSfi 423,7^ 

97Z4S9,40; 

485,352 

216 

443,645 

547,110 

1,Ol3fiW,072 

1,0211586,142 

l,0WTi38,700 
1,278 765,776 
1,316 765,95.-1 
1,294 749, 06A 
1,462827,124 



Steam. 



Num- 
ber 



3ii7 
312 
24' 
244j 



ton- 
nn^. 



406 501,^^5 
380 601,180 

MSr-54,i,y, 

527 410 
4A8,82& 
429,722 



35; 
341 
3SS 
;f38 34l,342 



:«0,€90 
294,064 
21^,474 
264.882 
25&,04£ 
246 266,001 
249 261^103 
2M 228,800 
— 239,90fi 
197,i®» 
21t»194,471 



» From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

> Including canal boats and barges. 

> Including barges. 
* Decrease. 



The figures for twelve of the years shown in Table 49 
represent an increase over the preceding year in the 
number of vessels constituting the merchant marine, 
while the figures for five of the years represent a de- 
crease. The largest percentages of increase occurred in 
1900 and 1901. With the exception of three years, the 
tonnage increased over that of the preceding year. To 
this increase steam vessels have contributed most 
largely, as the tonnage of the sailing vessels shows 
an actual decrease during many years. 

The* enrolled and licensed vessels, which engage in 
trade on the coasts and inland waters, form the largest 
proportion of the merchant marine. In 1889 the ton- 
nage of these vessels formed 76.3 per cent of the total, 
and this proportion has been increasing almost con- 
stantly each year until 1906, when it amounted to 
85.9 per cent. With the exception of one year, 1894, 
there has been an actual increase each year in their 
tonnage. 

Registered vessels are engaged primarilj^ in foreign 
trade, and it is among this class of craft that the 
greatest decreases have occurred in both number and 
tonnage. The decrease, however, is in the sailing 
vessels, as the number and tonnage of the steam craft 
is larger in 1 906 than in 1889. Not only has the propor- 
tion which registered vessels formed of the total mer- 
chant marine decreased, but during nine of the years 
there was an actual decrease in their tonnage. In 1906 
as compared with 1889 there was a decrease of 240 in 
the number of these vessels and of 82,109 in their 
tonnage. The smallest registration, 737,709 tons, was 
reported for 1898, since which date there has been a 
slight increase except in 1900, 1902, and 1906. The 
largest registration reported for the period covered 
by the table, 1,021,595 tons, is shown for 1889. 



In this connection it is interesting to know that 
1,183 vessels, of 941,864 tonnage, valued at 
$87,503,676, reported to the Census that they carried 
freight to or from foreign ports during all or a portion 
of the year 1906. This, however, does not include the 
vessels operating on the Great Lakes, considerable 
numbers of wliich touch at Canadian ports, but it does 
include 523 canal boats, of 55,034 tonnage, valued at 
$584,190, which operate on the Champlain canal and 
Lake Champlain and visit ports in Canada. Of the 
1,183 vessels, 489, of 538,082 tonnage, valued at 
$52,329,924, operated on the Atlantic coast, and 171, 
of 348,748 tonnage, valued at $34,589,562, on the 
Pacific coast. 

CANAL BOATS. 

For the purpose of this report all boats operated by 
the use of machinery have been included in the group 
of steam vessels, which therefore includes some ordi- 
narily classed as canal boats. With this exception, 
the statistics for canal boats given in Table 50 repre- 
sent all craft commonly known as such, although they 
may have been actually employed on canals during 
only a portion of the year 1906. 

At the census of 1906 reports were secured for canal 
boats, irrespective of the waters in which they oper- 
ated. In 1889 reports for such boats were secured 
in connection with other information obtained for 
the operations of the canals from the canal com- 
missioners and other officers who have general super- 
vision of the canal property. Comparative statistics 
are given in Table 60, which represents the floating 
equipment as reported by the officials in charge of the 
various canals. A comparison of the available data 
indicates that the number and tonnage of canal boats 
have been constantly decreasing. More than three- 
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fifths of them are now operated on the canals and other 
waters of New York state. Numbers of these boats 
winter in New York harbor, and are used for con- 
ve\'ing freight on the surrounding waters and between 
points on the coast. The 8 canal boats reported for 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi river are used as 
harbor barges and could property be classed as such. 

Table 50. — Canal boaU, by divisions: 1906 } 



Xum- r,*^^ Value 
berof t^^ of 
vesMls. '*"****8^- vessels. 



Num- 

Gross ber of «-ai»s 

income. em- •6'^=' 

ployees. 



ToUl >2.237 303.581 I2.»S2.197 S3.338.347 2.772 $1,015,591 

Atlantic coast and 
Gulf of Mexico «03 103,877 1,112,475 {M3.552 652 281.599 

Oreat Lakes and St. 
LawrenceriTer 1.134 13,800 7.790 15 2.801 

If ississippl riTer and 
lUtribataries 2 323 4,100 12.500 : 8 2.000 

Canals and other in- 
land waters of New 
YorksUte 1,364 173,388 1,583,835 2.049,277' 1,582 588.672 

All other Inland 
waters 202 24.859 237.987 325,228, 515 140.519 

1 This table does not mchide steam canal boats. 

s Does not Include 49 boats with 5,745 gross tonnage that were idle during 
the entire year. 

There were 138 steam canal boats reported at the 
census of 1889, of 14,676 tonnage, valued at $453,000. 
The statistics for steam craft of this class as reported 
for the census of 1906 are presented in Table 51. 

Table 51. — Steam vtMteU operating on eanal$: 1906, 



19M 



Number of vessels 84 

Gross tonnage 7,280 

Value of vesfiels S418. 800 

Gross income $370, 101 

Number of employees 362 

Wages 1145.701 

Frelgfat carried (net tons* 180,522 



stances, except on the Illinois river at Henry and 
Copperas creek, the locks on the canalized rivers are 
owned and operated by the Federal Government, 
which either constructed or purchased them. While 
most of the state and corporation canals are used only 
for the transportation of freight in canal boats, the 
Government canals are all ship canals and the canal- 
ized rivers are classed as such. 

All data in this report relative to canals or canalized 
rivers operated by the Federal Government are for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, unless otherwise noted, 
and were obtained from the annual reports of the 
chief of engineers of the United States Army; those 
for state and corporation canals are for the calendar 
year and were obtained directly from the canal 
officials. 

Table 52. — Xumber, mileage {including slack vater)^ and cost of 
canals and canalized rivers in the United States: 1906, 1889, and 
1880, 



There has been a decided decrease in the number 
of canal boats since the census of 1889, and while it 
is possible that the number propelled by steam de- 
creased from 138 to 84, it may be that some boats of 
this class which operated on canals and also on other 
waters were classed as canal boats in 1889 but as 
steam vessels other than canal boats in 1906. The 
figures for the two censuses should therefore not be 
used to show the increase or decrease. 

CANALS AND CANALIZED RIVERS. 

In connection with the statistics for canal boats it 
is important to present information for the waters on 
which they are operated. For convenience the data 
for canals and canalized rivers will be considered as 
representing one general group. Canals may be di- 
vided into three classes, according as they are owned 
and operated by the Federal Government, by state 
governments, or corporations. 

Canalized rivers are streams which have been made 
navigable, or on which navigation has been improved, 
by the construction of locks or dams. In all in- 



Total. 



State and 



I Government Canalized 



Number: 










1906 


64 


29 


12! 


23 


1889 


67 


37 


9' 


21 


1880 

Mileage: 

190fi 


52 


39 


2 


U 


3,644.60 : 


2.046.01 


78.19 


1,520.40 


1889 


3.383.27 


2.264.60 


40.63 


1.078.04 


1880 


3,235.78 


2.746.18 


10.00 


479.60 


Cost: 










1906 


$283,308,863 


t213.797,297 


S26.S24.588 


142,886.978 


1880 


188,185.880 


150.481.825 


20.517.133 


17.186,922 


1880 


183,952,302 


167,205.810 


7,832.009 


8.914,483 



While there has been a decrease of 700.17 miles 
since 1880 in the mileage of canals operated under 
state and corporation ownership, the mileage of canals 
owned by the Federal Government increased 68.19 
miles, and that of canalized rivers 1,040.80 'miles. 
The net increase in mileage of canals and canalized 
rivers in 1906 over 1880 is 408.82 miles. In order, 
however, to show the total increase since the latter 
census, the mileage of canals abandoned since 1880 
should be considered. 

Table 53. — Length and cost of abandoned canals and canalized 
rivers: 1906, 1889, and 1880. 



Cost of con- 
Length 8t motion 
(miles •. and im- 

proven-ent. 



Total 2. 841 . 27 173. 168. 795 

AbandomKl canals up to 1880 1.953. 5rt 44,013.166 

Abandoned canaU*. 1880 to 1SS9 JCl.tW 7.157.850 

Abandoned canals. 1889 to 1906 626.02 21.997,779 



The mileage of canals and canalized rivers aban- 
doned since 1880 amounts to 887.71 miles, which, 
added to the 408.82 miles of increase given in Table 
52. shows an increase of 1,296.53 miles of canals or 
canalized rivers operated since 1880. 

Between 18S9 and 1906 there were 626.02 miles of 
canals and canalized rivers abandoned, while the in- 
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crease in mileage shown in Table 52 a'mounts to 261.33, 
indicating an increase of 887.35 miles of canals or 
canalized rivers operated since the Eleventh Census. 
In 1889, however, the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
built and enlarged during the period from 1828 to 
1850, with a length of 186 miles, inclusive of 5 miles 
of slack water, was omitted, as the canal was not oper- 
ated during that year. The actual increase in mile- 
age, therefore, in 1906 over 1889 would be but 701.35 
miles. 

Since 1880 there has been a large decrease in the 
mileage of canals operated by states or corporations, 
and an increase in the mileage of Government canals 
and canalized rivers which, \^dth the exceptions al- 
ready mentioned, are controlled by the Federal 
Government. 

Of the 626.02 miles of canals and canalized rivers 
abandoned since the Eleventh Census, 522.32 miles were 
state or corporation canals and 103.70 miles canalized 
rivers. 

Table 64. — Name, length, and cost of construction of canals and 
canalized rivers abandoned between 1889 and 1906. 



STATE AND NAME. 



Length 
(miles). 



Cost to 
and includ- 
ing 1889. 



Aggregate I C26.02 



State and corporation canals . 



New York: 

Erie and branches (part) 

Delaware and Hudson (part) 

New Jersey: 

Penns Neck 

Pennsylyanla: 

PennsyWanla 

Susquehanna and Tidewater 

Muncy 

Schuylkill Navigation Company (part) . 
Virginia: 

Albemarle and Chesapeake (part) 

Dismal Swamp (part) 

North Carolina: 

Fairfield (part) 

Illinois: 

Illinois and Michigan (part) 

Georgia: 

Ogeechee 

Florida: 

Santa Fe 

Ohio: 

Walhonding 

Hocking 

Miami and Erie (part) 

Canalized rivers 

Maine: 

Songo 

New York: 

Black 

Oneida 

Seneca 

Pennsylvania: 

Beaver 

Virginia: 

upper Appomattox 

Wisconsin: 

Chippewa 



522.32 



26.26 
102.00 

2.02 

193.00 
45.00 
a 75 
1&35 

29.94 
6.00 

0.50 

G.00 

16.00 

10.50 

19.00 
42.00 
5.00 



121,997,779 



21,045,950 



6,274,210 

41,000 

7,731,750 
4,931,345 

7, on 



407,818 

70,000 

607,260 
975,481 



103.70 


951,829 


7.00 


20,000 


42.50 




20.00 
7.70 


368,164 


6.00 


19,000 


11.50 


388,617 


9.00 


156,048 



The cost of the improvements abandoned between 
1889 and 1906 for which cost is shown amounted to 
$21,997,779. This sum is low, however, as the cost of 
abandoned portions, which can not be estimated, must 
have been considerable. 

The cost of the canals and canalized rivers in opera- 
tion in 1906 amounted to $283,208,863, and the cost of 
similar improvements abandoned up to that year was 



$73,168,795, making a grand total of $356,377,658 
expended by the Federal Government, by states, or 
corporations, on canals or the canalization of rivers. 

The comparatively small increase in mileage and 
cost betw^een 1880 and 1889 is probably due to the 
exclusion in the latter year of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal. The inclusion at the present census of 
this canal, as well as the Chicago Drainage and Ship 
canal, which was only completed in 1900, accounts in 
a great measure for the large increase in cost of these 
public waterways in 1906 as compared with 1889. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio canal is reported as having 
cost, with improvements, $14,000,000, and the Chicago 
Drainage and Ship canal $52,697,495. 

For none of the Government canals or the canalized 
rivers under Government control is any income or 
expense account shown, although both classes of 
waterways require an expenditure for maintenance. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, the amount 
allotted under the permanent indefinite appropriation, 
provided by the act of July 5, 1884, for the care and 
maintenance of Government canals and canalized 
rivers was $1,108,710. No tolls were charged on the 
waterways under Federal control. Neither are any 
tolls charged on the canals owned and operated by the 
state of New York. The canals of New York state 
were maintained by taxation and the charge for main- 
tenance for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1906, 
amounted to $1,191,171. 

Of the remaining 24« canals under state or corpo- 
ration ownership, 3, the Chicago Drainage and Ship 
canal, the Newbem and Beaufort canal, and the Morris 
and Cummings canal, did not report atiy income or ex- 
penditure for 1906, and such items for the Illinois and 
Michigan canal could not be separated from the 
records for the locks on the Illinois river at Henry and 
Copperas creek, which are operated by the state of 
Illinois. The 20 canals which did report income and 
expense derived a total revenue of $1,235,608 and 
were operated at a cost of $1,281,361. 

Table 65. — Tons of freight carried on state and corporation canals, 
Government canals, and canalized rivers: 1906, 1889, pnd 1880. 

[The flgurea in this table represent the freight tonnage carried on the canals of 
the United States, each canal being regarded as a single unit.] 



CLASS. 


IMM 


1889 


1880 


Total 


122,434,405 


48,668,325 


21.044.292 






State and corporation canals 


6,606,814 
96,729,333 
19,098,258 


13.269,600 
28,904,209 
6,494,516 


16,304,323 


Government canals 


1,244,279 


Canalized rivers 


3,495,690 



The amount of freight carried on the canals and canal- 
ized rivers in 1906 exceeded that carried in 1889 by 
73,766,080 tons, or 151.6 per cent, and exceeded that 
carried in 1880 by 101,390,113 tons, or 481.8 per cent. 

While there is a decrease of 50.2 per cent since 1889 
and of 59.5 per cent since 1880 in the amount of freight 
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carried on state and corporation canals, the increased 
tonnage carried on Grovemment canals amounted to 
234.7 per cent more than in 1889 and 7,673.9 per cent 
more than in 1880, and that carried on canalized 
rivers was 194.1 per cent greater than in 1889 and 
446.3 per cent greater than in 1880. 

Of all the freight, a little over 75 per cent passed 
through the St. Clair Flats canal, which connects Lake 
St. Clair with the St. Clair river, and the St. Marys 
Falls canal, which connects Lake Superior with Lake 
Huron. These two canals are controlled and operated 
by the Federal Government. 

There is necessarily a duplication in the total quantity 
of freight carried on all canals; for example, a large 
proportion of the freight reported for the St. Marys 
Falls canal is included in the report for the St. Clair 
Flats canal and dupUcated when the totals for the 
canals are combined. 

In 1906 the freight tonnage passing through the 
St. Clair Flats canal aggregated 51,359,071 tons, an 
increase over 1889 of 160.5 per cent. The freight ton- 
nage carried through the canal around St. Marys Falls 
in 1880 was only 1,244,279 tons; in 1889 it amounted 
to 7,516,022 tons; while in 1906 it was 41,276,862 tons, 
or 3,217.3 per cent greater than in 1880 and 449.2 per 
cent more than in 1889. 

Table 50. — Xet tonnage ofve^seU and total freight passing through 
hoth A mericnn and Canadian canals at Sault Ste, Marie: 1895 to 1906. * 



Net regis- Total 

tered ton- freight 

nage. (tona). 



1906 37.5:i0,m Ml, 015.01(5 

1905 ^,617,099 44.270,^80 

1904 :H, 9fi4. 138 31 , &46 J0f5 

1903 27,736.444 34,€74,437 

1902 3J,tt5S.5£2 35^«IM« 

1901 ?4.«S6.?76 28.403*ft>5 

1900 '^,Sia,834 25,643.073 

1»9 21.9*,W7 :2S.2S5.glO 

1898 1S.6E,7M 21,234,664 

1»7 17,eig,933 18.9©, 755 

1806 ll,%m,%\& lfi,239,0fll 

1895 i«,aieL,7Sl 15,0ie.580 

1 This table is compiled from theamiual report of the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906. 

The American canal at Sault Ste. Marie was firsv 
opened to navigation in 1855, and during that year the 
vessels passing through the canal carried 14,503 tons 
of freight. Up to 1895 the freight that passed through 
the canal amounted to 101,244,462 tons, while from 
1895 to 1906 it amounted to 343,288,393 tons, mak- 
ing a grand total of 444,532,855 tons of freight from 
the opening in 1855 to June 30, 1906. 

Table 57. — AV/ tons of fn ight carried on ship canals and all other 
canals: ]9fHi, 1889. and 1880. 

[The figures in this table represent the freight tonnage carried on the canals of the 
United States, each canal being regarded as a single unit.] 





IMM 


1889 


1880 


Total 


122.434.405 


48.668.325 


21.044.292 


Ship canals. 


118,114,267 


38.9a'>.820 
9.762.505 


5.076.391 


Another 


4.330.138 


15.907.901 



Of the total freight carried on canals during 1880, 
24.1 per cent was transported on ship canals and 75.9 
per cent on other canals ; in 1889 the corresponding fig- 
ures were 79.9 per cent and 20.1 per cent; in 1906 
they were 96.5 per cent and 3.5 per cent. These figures 
show the decrease in the transportation of freight in 
canal boats and the tendency to use ship canals 
through which larger vessels can pass rather than 
the old style towpath canal of narrow width and little 
depth. 

Table 58. — Xet tonnage of vessels on St. Marys Falls, Suez, and 
Kaisfr Wilhelm canals: 1895 to 1906.^ 



ST. MARTS FALLS.) 


SUEZ. 


KAIBEB WILHELM. 


Calendar 


Xet ton- 


Calendar 


Net ton- 


Year pnd!nf 
March 31- 


Net ton- 


1865 .-. 

1896 __, 


1«^ 806^781 
17,249,415 , 

21,098.347 
22, $1^834 
24,«».97e 

37,7»,444 
74.354, m 

3fi.6i7,fl99 
41,01^.124 1 


18»5., 

1S06 

18»7,,, 

1»« 

189*t „., 


a.5fiO,2&4 
7.»».3J4 
9,238,60$ 

%w&,m , 

*.738,l». 

U<2«,41? 

13.401,«3$ i 
ia,l33«6&1 


ises 

isw..., 

1(»T 


l,ft«,4tt 


18»7,..„ 


1S9§ 


1«9S 


3,«0,TS& 


m^ ,,.„. 


1^90 ..... 


a^in.MH 


1900.......... 


1900 


igoo 


3,«S,.T67 


ItiOl 


1901...,.,.., 


1901 


tmw 


1902 ...., 


19tE. ...,..„ 


18tB. 


4,3Ui,a>l 


1903 , 


19Q0 


iBoa 


4,£n,834 
4.W0h2ST 


1904. J 


19M 


1904. 


1905., ,.. 


1906,... 


im& 


fik27C477 


1B06.. 


1906... 


1^06, ... 


&,796.M» 











iThe figures for thli table are compiled from the Monthly Sommary of Com- 
meree and finanoe of the United SUtea, Bureau of SUtistics. Department of 
Commeioe and Labor, from the reporta of the British Statistical I>epartment, 
Ministry of Finance, and from the Quarterly Statistical Reports of Germany. 

sTxaffic through the Canadian canal is included in theae llgUR«. 

*Not including German war vessels and vessels of the canal administcation. 

« Coven July 1, 1805, to June 30, 1896 (the first year after opening). 

Although the Suez canal is usually considered the 
most important example of ship canals, the net tonnage 
of vessels passing through it is much less than that of 
vessels passing through St. Marys Falls canal. In 1906 
the net tonnage of vessels pas^ng through St. Marys 
Falls canal was over three times as great as that for 
the Suez canal, and over seven times as great as that 
for the Kaiser Wilhelm, or Kiel, canal. This is all the 
more remarkable in consideration of the fact that 
while the Suez and Kiel canals are open for the entire 
year, the St. Marj^s Falls canal, because of the severity 
of the winter, is open to traffic for only about eight 
oionths. The St. Mar^s Falls canal is also remarkable 
because of its short length, number of locks, and im- 
mense traffic. 

Table 59. — Dimensions and cost of construction of Suez, Man- 
chester, Kaiser Wilhelm ^ and St. Marys Falls canals.^ 



Length Depth 
(nules). (feet). 



Locks 

(num- Cost. 

ber«. I 



Sue£ 9a0 31.0 |100.0U0,000 

Manchester 35.5 26.0 4 75.000,000 

Kaiser WiUielm 61.0, 29.5 to 40.000,000 

St. MarysFalls 2.7; 25.0 3 n3.000,000 

1 The figures for this table are compiled from the Monthly Summary of Com- 
merce and Finance of the United States for January, 1905, Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Commerce and Lal>or. 

s Tidal locks. 

* Includes cost of Canadian lock and approaches, which was obtained from 
the annual report of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army for tbs 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1906. 

No reliable data were obtainable as to the number, 
tonnage, or valuation of boats using the waten^-aya 
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classed as ship canals. Table 60 shows such data only 
for those canals operated in 1906 on which the freight is 
transported by canal boats and which are all under 
state or corporation ownership. 

Table 60. — Floating equipment — number^ tonnage^ and valuation 
of canal boat* on other than ship canals: 1906 and 1889. 



Total (>) 



IMM 



Num- 
ber. 



Checapeake and Ohio 

Morris I 

Delaware and Hud- 

•on 

Erie ' 

Oswego 

Cayuga and Seneca. Jj 

Cbamplain 

Black River 

Ohio 

Miami and Erie 

Lehigh Coal and 

Navigation Com- 

ScS^^klli Navigil* 
tion Company 



120 

(») 

18 

540 
63 



127 
42 



Tonnage.- Valuation. 



465,515 



13,000 

2,700 

358,905 

54,000 
6,300 

(•) 

15,500 
6,190 



(») 



884,000 
(*) 

18,000 

0) 

648,000 
77,331 

63,000 
30,200 



1889 



Num- 
ber. 



Tonnage. Valuation. 



5,544 



314 

750 

1,743 

954 
110 

275 



1,273 
125 



806,058 



24,120 

105,000 

406,061 

97,697 
10,345 

22,000 

120,935 
22,000 



$4,823,625 



92,275 

681,500 

2,403,500 

893,450 
94,950 

82,500 

500,200 
66,250 



^Tbe number and valuation of boats operating on the Erie, Oswego, 
Cayuga and Seneca canals were not reported and therefore no total could oe 
made for these items. 

*Not in operation In 1880. 

s Did not report floating equipment In 1906. 

Of the 12 canals for which iSoating equipment is 
shown, 7 are operated by the states in which they are 
located and 5 by corporations. The great decrease in 
the number, tonnage, and valuation of the boats using 
these canals in 1906 as compared with 1889 is due to 
the decreased use of canals whose dimensions and 
locks do not permit boats of large tonnage to pass. 

Table 61. — Tons of freight carried on state and corporation canals, 
Government canals y and canalized rivers: 1906 y 1889, and 1880} 



CLASS, STATE, AND NAMK. 



IMM 



Aggregate 122,434,405 



State and corporation canals i 6, 606, 814 

Government canals ' 96,729,333 

Canalized rivers I 19,098,258 



State and corporation canals ' 6, 606, 814 

New York 



Erie and branches 

Champlain 

Oswego 

Cayuga and Seneca 

Black River 

Delaware and Hudson . 



3,627,907 



New Jersey. . 



Delaware and Karitan . 

Morris. 

Penns Neck 



Pennsylvania . 



Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna and Tidewater 

Bchuyikill Navigation Co 

Lehigh C«al ana Navigation Co.. 

Union , 

Muncy 



2,385,491 
740,983 
172,228 
164,874 
77,331 
87,000 

513,043 

424,086 
88,057 
(«) 

294,979 



(«) 
(') 

54.354 
240,625 

(•) 



1889 



48,668,325 



13,260,600 
28,904,209 
6,494,516 



13,260,000 



6,816,304 



3,673,554 

1,187,038 

170,078 

196,138 

143,561 

1,445,935 

1,738,905 



1,276,260 
462,636 
(') 

1,359,665 



1880 



21,044.292 



16,304,323 
1,244,279 
3,495,690 



16,304,323 



7,766,969 



4,608,651 

1,200,503 

427,863 

125,331 

75,308 

1,329,313 

1,857,568 



1,348,082 

503,486 

6,000 

2,607,535 



423,073 \ 
125,555 , 
219,697 
591,340 I 

(') I 



861,798 
362,295 
630,416 
719,338 
29,853 
3.835 



1 The figures relating to Government canals and canalized rivers were obtained 
from the report of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 1906, and those for sUte and corporal ion canals directly from 
the canal officials. 

> Abandoned since 1889. 



Table 61. — Tons of freight carried on state and corporation canals^ 
Government canals, and canalized rivers: 1906, 1889, and 1880 — 
Continued. 



CLASS, STATE, AND NAME. 



1906 



1889 



Delaware: 

Chesapeake and Delaware. . 

Virginia , 



435,404 



Albemarle and Chesapeake 

Lake Drummond ( Dismal Swamp) . 
Alexandria and Georgetown 



North Carolina. . 



Fairfield 

Newbem and Beaufort. . 



96,269 
340,135 



Georgia. 



7,004 



Augusta.. 
Ogeechee. 



Louisiana. 



New Basin.. 
Old Basin... 

Harvey's 

Company's.. 

Secolas 

Lake Borne. 



Ohio.. 



7,004 
683.900 



500,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 

(•) 
23,900 

84,052 



Ohio and branches. 

Waihondlng 

Hocking 

Miami and Erio 



Illinois. 



miners and Michigan 

Chicago Drainage and Ship. 



Maryland : 
Chei 



isapeake and Ohio. 



Florida: 

Santa Fe. 



Oregon: 

Portland General Electric Co. 

Texas: 

Morris and Cumroings 



Government canals. 



Kentucky: 

Louisville and Portland. 

Iowa: 

Des Moines Rapids 



8,818 

75,234 
6,470 



6,470 
(«) 

226,143 

(•) 

43,826 

2,000 
1,729,333 



1,053,526 



, 8,520 

Michigan 95,049,378 

St. Marys Falls ■ 41, 

Lake Superior' ' 2. 

St. Clair Flate' 51, 

Illhiols: I 

Illinois and Mississippi ! 



276,862 
413,445 
350,071 



Wisconsin: 

Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan. 



Texas: 

Port Arthur 

Galveston and Brazos. 
Morgan 



617.210 






South Carolina: 

Fen wicks Island 

Esterville-Minlm CrBck. 



{«) 



Canalized rivers ; 19.098,258 



Pennsylvania 16,091,000 



Monongahela- Pennsylvania and West 

Virginia 

Ohio 

A llegheny 



Ohio: 

Muskingum 7. 



» Not peporled. 

* Al>andoned since 1880. 

* Not opened. 

* Canal not in operation in 1889. 

7 Fiscal year ending June 30, 1905. 

* Includes Keweenaw Bay and Portage Lake 



447,444 
247,753 
395,803 



50,668 



canals. 



736,879 
395,004 



316,793 
78,211 
(*) 

2,124 



2,124 
40,392 



23,668 
16,724 

293,070 



226.594 
66,476 

(*) 
(») 

1,107,176 



129,308 

948 

7,353 

969,477 

742,391 



742,391 



(•) 

1,000 
36,600 

(*; 

28,904,209 



618,060 

794,280 
27,491,869 



7,516,022 

■257,987 

19,717,860 



(*) 



(») 



(*) 



6.494.516 



1880 



950,146 
532,683 



400,000 

6,731 

125,931 

40,000 



40,000 
23,602 



2,607 
20,906 

318,000 



177,108 
140,988 

(«) 
(») 
(») 
(») 

791,982 



429,606 

3,300 

35,290 

323,737 

751,300 



751,300 

(•) 

655,428 

(•) 

(») 

(•) 
1,244,279 



(•) 

(*) 
1,244,279 
1,244,279 



(") 






3,495.690 



3,294,932 



3,204,932 

(•) 



10,281 



3,450,400 



3,450,400 



45,290 
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Table 61, — Tons of freight carried on state and corporation canals^ 
Government canals, and canalized rivers: 1906, 1889, and 1880 — 
Continued. 



CLASS, STATE, AND NAME. 



19M 



1889 



1880 



CLASS, STATE, AND NAME. 



19M 



1889 



1880 



West Virginia 1,720,399 



Great Kanawha^ , 1,613,889 



Little Kanawha i 
Monongabela. ... 



Kentucky 

Kentucky! 

Oxeen and Darren. 

Big Sandy » 

Rough 



Illinois. 



106,510 
729,428 



201,510 
342,495 
148.623 
36,800 

33. 178 i 



1,260,859 ; 



1,145,202 I 
115,657 

(*) : 

1,076.228 



, I 



256.950 
819,278 

(») 
180,264 



lUinois. . 
Wabash. 
Galena.. 



Wisconsin. 



24.943 
3,990 
4,245 , 

263,589 I 



180.264 

(•) 

(») I 

671,952 ' 



Fox» 

Chippewa . 



263,589 , 



346.475 
325,477 



1 Fiscal year ending June 30. 1905. 



« Not roported. 















South Carolina: 
Conga rec 

Arkansan: 

Upper White. 

Tennessee 



Cumberland i . 
Muitcie ShoaLH i 



^ Tennessee* 



.\iubama . 



Black Warrior . 
Coosa 



Oregon. 



Columbia . 
Yamhill... 



46.884 I 
2,027 I 



C»; 



C«i 



0) 



* Included In data for this river In Pennsylvania. 
4 Abandoned since 1889. 
» Not opened. 






136,805 >.. 








119,009 
17,796 j 

16,281 .. 


,1, 






16.281 
48,911 '.. 









(•) 



Table 62.— NUMBER, DIMENSIONS, DATE OF CONSTRUCTION, .\ND COST OF STATE AND CORPORATION CANALS, 

GOVERNMENT CANALS, AND CANALIZED RIVERS: 1900. » 



class, STATE, XSD NAME. 



Points connected. 



berof^I*°«^ 
I ca- 
'nals. 



I 



for 
trafQc. Total 
(miles I. 



Cnnal 
(miles • . 



Slack 
water 
(miles). 



Sur- Bot- 
face tom 
(feet), (feeti. 



w Num- Length Width 
^ . ber. : (feetj. (feet). 



Cost of 
construct 
tion and 
improve- 
ment. 



Aggregate ' r>4 1 3,644.60 2.022.88 1,62L72' : 934' $283,208,868 



State and corpora- 
tion canals 

Government canals. . 
Canalized rivers 



29 2,046 01 1,949.09 90.92 

12 78.19 73.79 4.40 

23 1,520.40 1,520.40 



State and 
canals 



corporation 



29 ! 2,046.01 1,949.09 



96.92 



New York. 



6 



Erie and branches * ' Albany-Baflalo 1825 

Champlaln* WhltehaU-Albany 1822 

Oswego* Oswego-Syracuse 1828 

Cayuga and Seneca s Montezuma-Geneva 1839 

Black River and feeders > Rome-Lyons Falls 1849 

Delaware and Hudson Eddyvllle-High Falls 1828 



New Jersey. 



Delaware and Raritan » New Brunswick-Bnrden- 

town. 

Delaware and Raritan feeder. Bull Island-Trenton 

Morris Jersey City-Easton, Pu 

Marviand: 

Che8«i)eake and Ohio Washington. D. C.-Cum- 

l>eriand, Md. 



549.90 

355.13 
81.00 
38.00 
24.77 
42. (N) 
9.00 

172.00 



539.90 I 



10. 00 



7*4 213,797,2»7 



12 

las 



26.524,588 
42,886,978 



784 213,797,297 



76,825,458 



242 



355.13 
73.00 j 
38.or» ' 
22.77 
42.00 
9.00 



8.00 

ioo" 



70 


5»> 


.50 


;« 


70 


56 


70 


5»i 


42 


28 


50 


30 



72 110 

23 i 110 

18 110 18 

10 110 18 

109 90 15 

10 100 15 



}| [65,402,033 

5.161,793 

2,232,632 

3,964,000 

65,000 



1838 
1836 



1 I 1850 



Penn.^ivlvanid . 



Schuylkill Na\'igation Co . y . . PhUadelphia-Port Clinton 1826 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Coalport-Easton-Bristoi j 1821 

Co. ' 



Delaware: 

Chesapeake and Delaware * 



Delaware river-<*hesapeiiko 
Itfiy. 



1 I 1829 



Vftginla 

Albemarle and (Thesapea ke ' . . 

Lake Drummond (Dismal 
Swamp).* 



Chesapeake Iiay-Alliemarle 1860 

sound. ' 

Ellzaljeth river, Va.-Pas- 1794 

quotank river. N. C. i 



44.00 



22.00 
106.00 



185.00 



197.88 



89.88 
108.00 



29.63 



14.00 
23.00 ! 



172.00 




















44.00 




80 

GO 
50 

68 


30 
30 

31 


9 


22.00 




9 


106.00 




5 


181.20 


3.80 


G 



49 1 11,113,749 



13 



4 
32 



220 



100 
95 1 



24 , 

24 
20 



5,113,740 
6,000,000 



146.26 i 



5L62 



75 lUO 15 14,000,000 
146^ 18,085,334 



50.26 
96.00 


39. (>2 
12.00 


58 
44 , 


40 
18 


6 
6 


55 
91 


110 
100 


18 
22 


11,018,875 
7,066,450 


13.63 


16.00 


ool 


40 


10 


3 


220 


24 i 


5,000,000 


36.00 


LOO . 








3 . 






4,452,840 








10 


14.00 




so 


45 


1 


220 


40 


1,151,840 
3,301,000 


22.00 


1.00 


70 


■io 


9 


2 


250 


39 



> The figures relating to Government canals and canalized ri v«ts were obtained from the reports of the Chief ol Engineers of the United States Army and those 
for state and corporation canals directly from the canal officials. 
'State canal. 
*Shipc 
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Table 02.— NUMBER, DIMENSIONS, DATE OF CONSTRUCTION, AND COST OF STATE AND CORPORATION CANALS, 
GOVERNMENT CANALS, AND CANALIZED RIVERS: 1906— Continued. 



CLAM, AT^TC, AHD JfAUW, 



North Carolina 

Fftlrfleldi 

Xewbam and Be*ytort ' , 

Au^uaU 1 .„,,...,,.-»., - 
LfOulilaiu,, «,«.,^., ,...._. ^.- 

New BAalni ^..^^ - 

Old B»Miu 1 , . . . - - 

H*rvey'i*.-...- ^- 

Compiuiy's ^..^.^.^ 



Morrla andCammltis*' 



Ohio und brinlc?he**, 
Mlatni and EtIp* 



Jllhiiiln. 



lUlnoltJ and MirhtgAn^....... 

Chicago DtHinuci^ imd Ship >, 

Oregon; 

Voriiioid General Elootric 
Co.i 

ti o vf^mnicn toaDftla, ,...,., 

UiPhlgan .„. 



SI. Mar}'F FaU» 

Lnke Superior (Including 
Ki'wt'CSDaw Bar and Fort- 
sg!^ Lake I'analA). 

St. Clair Flats.. 



Illinolsi 

ininoinandHiaBEMJppl. 



Sturgf'on Bar aad Lake 



WiBconain: 
UurgK 
Michigan Ship, 

Ktntilckr: 

LouiavillQ Bad Portland 



Botith Carolina ,...,..,. 

Fenwk^k^ liland ^ .. 

Eitc-rville-lfintin Creek:., 
Teiai... **-.*.. -*-. 

Tort Arthur 



Galveston and Braxo*., 
Morgan Canal and Cat , 



i[ova: 

Dm Moin«» ftaptda. 



Ipper IVlilte..-,.. 



Pemiaylvanlft. 



Uonongabfla. 

Ohio..... 

AUf^faeny,.,,, 



Tolnta qonngctetl. 



her of "^™ 



Total 

(mltoa). 



O.C0 



Falrttt^ld and AlUi^ator ..,..., 
Clubfoot and Harlow i^Ti?«ka. 

Auguata-SAvannab rtvftr, 



I 



tS82 
1M7 



£.00 



Kew Orleans^ Lake Pod- I., — ' 

cbartrain. 
New OrleanEi-St. Johna .. 

ItavDu. I 

liiffsksippi river at New ,. 

Ork^nA-BaJfttaria i>ayoii, ] 
Misfiifiv'rippl rivFr at New .. 

Ori<?fl n«- Lrtfourche tmyon.! 
Uifi»{j9ji|ppi river- Lak« ].. 

Borne. I 



CorpuaChrtBtl'Annsaabay . ' 



I I'm 

1S47 
1900 

1S73 I 



7-50 
7^00 
5.35 
fiS.pD 
7,00 

S.00 



Canal 
(miloi). 



Slack 
water 

(mllea;. 



JkCB torn 
(feet)., (teet) 



tl 



Kum' 



4.00 1 


Lm 


7.00 


m.35 1 



26 



3,00 
0,50 ' 



IfiO 



10ft 



Luwtlx 

Cte«t>. 



Widtb 

<^t). 



COitof 
eon nt ruc- 
tion and 
Improve- 

meni. 



S95.OC0 



100 



IB 



•7.00 



I 



7.00 

7.00 

0.00 
5S9.0O 



100 


m 


&} 


m 


•n> 


OS 


m 


4& 


IPC 


85 



lOJ 



e.oo 



00 



Clev^laU'!- Portsmouth J 1S3* I 

Tolpdo^Mneinntttl . ,.,*.„..'....., 1S35 



336.00 
2I!#.00 



130.00 



,126,00 
253.00 



134. 'K: 



e.OQ 
15,00 



40 



20 
35 



r 





330 



i 'I 114 
a » Sifi 



1« 



Chicago- Lnaallfl . , , . 
Chicago- Lc*ckport < . . 



Around Falls of Willamette 
itver at Oregon City. 



1848 
1900 



1873 



96.00 
34.00 



0i7S 

78.19 ' 



96.00 

2&oa 



0,75 
73.79 



4.40 



m 


30 


8 


244 


15&' 


22 


75 


55 


1 



la 



1S4 
174 



eo,ooo 

2,090,363 

3,4ao>io 

2,o.o.ao 

i5o,«]ca 

400.000 
500,000 
350,000 

125,000 

15.967.651 



15 
15 



I 12 



110 



I 48 I 
i 18' 



7.904,071 
8,0fiS,p«0 



61,(491.993 



9J94,4l« 



750.000 



36.524,588 



f Arounil fjiils or St. Blaryi \ , litts 
\ riv^r. I'"'" . 

Lake Rtiperior, ForUge ■ I 1873 

tjikep Ktwwuaw bay. ' 



St, Dftlr .iver-Late St. 
aalr^ 



Arcnui'l tails of Rock il v«r, 
at Milan, lU. 



iiturgeon bhy-Lake Utcihl^ 



TAround klla ot Ohio rfver 1 ■ ibun 
t atLoulsviUe.,,... f * *** 



18S@ 
1S95 

18S1 



South E diat and Aahepoo ...... 19Q6 

rivnra. , 

Bantee li ver- Wl nyah bay. . ' .1 1906 



10.?^ 



1.60 



10.ri4 



1.^ 



7Tn' 


T.75 1 


1.19 


l.W 
4.50 

L36 

2.40 

5,33 


1 
4.50 


1 Afl 


^40 
5,33 ! 



180 
120 



1(10 



ai 



13 



{ \ 



515 

soo 



170 



380 

26D 



13.282. .105 

^ I J 8/00.000 
..,..' 1346, T2& 

,..,.' 1,085,577 



35 , 



547.230 



W ') 5,8&fK23tt 
222. ITS 



a33 
.■5.00 
4106 



a33 I 



90 

90 ; 



I 



Taylors hayoti-Sabin* :. 1S99 

paBfl. 

O y (iter bay-B ratns river* 1853 

Oaiveston Li^y'Bu^lo , 1876 

liayou. 



/Eeokuk-Naahvilte,.. 
\NaahTlii6-Montro«., 






1877 



7. 13 I, 



^50 
5.43 



12,00 

1,52a 40 



7.13 



5.43 



7,00 



4.40 
1,530140 



160 



350 



75 SS 



8 miiea above to 1 tnllo be- ■ 
low BatesTille. 



rtttftbm-g^Duakardiicr^k .'..,,..' 1S»S 

Pittsburg- Braver i 1S85 

Pittabui«-.Vatrnna..,,...., „,„J 1903 

1 Ship canal. 



9.00 

151.50 

66.00 
3a 50 
S»iOO 



9.00 L 



.1, s 



151. 50 



3 
1^ 

2 

21 



50,000 

172.175 

' 1.4i^.ia 

S03.4rO 

300.11^ 
' 371^975 

I 

! 

I 4,6e&,8aD 

43,S»a.1f7S 



175 I 



I 



36 I rS4,lT0 

9.747,7«5 



80100 
36,50 

3iOO 



fl I 

6 I 



216 X „ 

182 \] ^ 

000 110 

390 [ 56 



3,954. 4fie 
4.068,561 
1,124,768 



> State canal. 
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Table 03.— NUMBER, DIMENSIONS. DATE OP CONSTRUCTION, AND COST OF STATE AND CORPORATION CANALS, 
GOVERNMENT CANALS, AND CANALIZED RIVERS: 1906— Continued. 





Points connected. 


Num- 
ber of 
ca- 
nals. 

3 


i 
traffic. 




1 
LENGTH. WIDTH. 


Depth (feet). 


Num- 
ber. 

22 


LOCKS. 




Cost Of 
construc- 
tion and 
improve- 
ment. 
i 


CLA88, BTATI, AMD NAXX. 


Total 
(miles). 


Canal 
(miles). 


322 


1 Sur- 
1 face 
(feet). 


Bot- 
tom 
(fwt). 


Length' Width 
(feet), (feet). 


West Virginia 






179.00 




179.00 








16.404,344 




fLoup creek shoals- Point 






,; , 


""■ 


Great Kanawha 


} 


1889 1 

1889 
1899 1 
1 
1906 

1840 


90.00 

48. UO 
41.00 


1 


90.00 


, 


1 


6 

4 
7 

7 


/ 4 

^ t 

7 
I 

10 
S 


300 
340 
143 
182 

IM 
ItiO 


n 

55 
36 


1 4,165,660 

, 519,107 

1; 719, 587 

221,238 

! 2,121,738 
( 3.193,706 


Little Kanawha 


1 Pleasant 

Parkersburg-Creston 




48.00 
41.00 

2.00 


1 




If onongahela 


State line-Fairmount 






I.;;.... 




South Carolina: 

Congaree. 


Gervais street bridge, 
Columbia-Granby. 

ZanesvIlle-MarietU 


1 

1 
3 


2.00 

75.00' 
241.00 




1 




Ohio: 

Miukingum 




75.00 
241.00 


1 


1 


Illinois 




1 


I 




Lasalle- Grafton 






! 




• 


Illinois^ 




1889 
1893 

1894 
1856 


227.00 
12.00 

2.00 

16a 40 
469.50 




227.00 
12.00 


1 




is 

2 


4 

I 

I 


S50 
214 

307 


75 
52 

52 
35 


2,963,706 
130,000 

100,000 

I 3,149,205 
4,656,504 


Wabash 


Grand Rapids at Mt. 
Carmel. 










Galena 




2.00 
160.40 




1 


Wisconsin: 

Fox 


Portage city-Green Bay . . . 


1 
4 


i 






5 


Kentucky 




469.50 








Carrollton-College Hill 






■ 


1 




"""""" 


Kentucky 




1889 

1889 - 

1889 
1896 


200.00 
193.00 

20.00 

27.00 
29.50 

94.50 




200.00 




^ 


{ i 

7 
3 

i 

' 14 


145 
14S 

14S 

190 
123 


38 
52 

36 

52 
27 


•\ 2,798,922 




Mouth Green river-Mam- 
moth Cave. 
Mouth Barren river-Bowl- 
. Ing Green. 
LouTsa-Kavanaugh 






193.00 


'1 










20.00 

27.00 
29.50 

94.50 




6 


661,635 


BieSandv 




J 




1,001,108 
104,800 

5.424,363 


KouKh 


Mouth-Hartford r. 











Tennessee 




2 




' 






















Cumberlaid 


Nashville above and below. 




1889 ; 
1889 i 
1889 


76.50 
14.50 
a50 

116.00 




76.50 


; 1 


6 


3 
9 
2 

10 


280 
285 
285 


52 
60 
60 


2,232,637 




/Around Muscle shoals 




14.50 
3.50 

116.00 


1 


Tennessee 








1 


5 


} 3,191,726 
3,264,811 


Alabama 






2 




1 




12 miles above Tuscaloosa- 
Green port, Ala., to 25 miles 
below. 






1 




• 


Black Warrior 


2 


1889 
1888 


91.00 
25.00 

22.50 




91.00 
25.00 

22.50 


1 


6.5 
4 


7 
3 


322 
175 


52 
40 

40 
92 


2,223,883 
1,040,928 


COOBS. 








Oregon 


1 






1 3 


' 4,019,014 




Mouth-McMlnnvllle 




1 






5 




Yamhill 




1900 
1889 


18.00 
4.50 


1 18.00 






1 


265 
4(i2 


202,620 


Columbia 


Around the Cascades 




4.50 






8 2 


3,816,304 



















1 The Federal Government controls 139 miles and the state of Illinois 88 miles. 



CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRLATION8. 

For many years the Federal Government has been 
expending large sums of money for the survey, im- 
provement, and maintenance of the harbors and water- 
ways of the United States. The first appropriation 
for this purpose was made in 1802, when Congress 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to expend a 
sum not exceeding $30,000 on public piers in the 
Delaware river. 

The data on this subject have been compiled from 
the reports of the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army. The figures are from the compilation of pre- 
liminary examinations, surveys, projects, and appro- 
priations prepared in accordance with section 13 of 
the rivers and harbors act of June 13, 1902, and pub- 



lished in House Document 421, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
second session, from the report of the chief of engi- 
neers for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, and the 
rivers and harbor acts of March 2 , 1 907 . The differences 
which exist between the figures show^n at the census of 
1 890 and those presented at the present census for the 
period up to and including that year are due either to 
the inclusion of some figures in the present report under 
a different locality from the one shown in 1890, to the 
diversion of appropriations from the original project, 
or to api)arent errors in the earlier census. 

The Congressional appropriations in Table 63 are 
arranged according to districts corresponding with those 
followed in presenting the statistics for water transpor- 
tation. 
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Table 63. — Congressional appropriations for the survey, improve- 
ment, and maintenance of harbors and waterways of the United I 



by periods and divisions. 



I States, 



Date 

of , 
earliest I 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 



I 



Total. 



1802 



Atlantic coast 1802 

Gulf of Mexico 1826 

Pacific coast ! 1852 

Great Lakes 1823 

Mississippi valley . . I 1800 

Lake Champlain . . J 1836 

General i 1824 



APPROPRIATIONS. 



Total. 



! Vj)vM?H?i?^ ' 1891 to 1906, March 2, 
1^.^ inclusive. 1907. 

II ■ ; 

> $552, 943,525 1214,039,886 ,$301,447,646 137,456,093 



141, 162,891 
64,292,362 
34,061,782 
97,791,108 

208,484,720 

1,347,910 

« 5, 802, 752 



56, 
21, 
10, 
37. 
84, 
1, 
3, 



448,541 ' 
065, 470 
248,502 I 
522.937 I 
211,783 
133,660 i 
406,903 



73,821,826 
38,027,940 
21,204,844 
50,980,283 
115,457,054 
211,750 
1,743,840 



10,892,524 
5,108,952 
2,606.346 
9.287,888 
8,815,883 
2,500 
650,000 



1 Does not include appropriation.s for the following: California Debris Com- 
mission; Permanent International Commission of Congresses of Navigation; 
International Waterway Commission; improvement of harbors and water- 
ways in insular possessions; prevention of deposits in New York harbor; bridge 
construction. 

s Includes general appropriation items for removal of wrecks, examinations, 
surveys, and contingencies which are not capable of being segregated according 
to divisions. 

32576-08 5 



Up to and including 1890 the Congressional appro- 
priations amounted to 38.7 per cent of the total shown 
in this table. From 1891 to 1906, inclusive, 54.5 per 
cent of the total was appropriated, while the rivers and 
harbors act of March 2, 1907, authorized the expendi- 
ture of 6.8 per cent. The waterways of the Mississippi 
valley, including the Red River (of the North), have re- 
ceived 37.7 per cent of all Congressional appropriations 
for the improvement and maintenance of harbors and 
w^aterways; the harbors and streams of the Atlantic 
coast, 25.5 per cent; those of the Great Lakes, 17.7 per 
cent ; the Gulf of Mexico, including the delta and passes 
of the Mississippi, 11.6 per cent; the Pacific coast, 6.2 
per cent; and Lake Champlain, two-tenths of* 1 per 
cent. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 

Table 64.— ALL VESSELS, BY CLASS, 



9 
10 

11 

12 

13 , 
14 

15 ' 

16 ■ 

17 
18 I 
19 
20 
21 

22 

23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

29 



CLASS, OCCUPATION, AND DIVISION. 



Nuinl)er 
j of vos- 

' S(>lS. 



HOB8EPOWES or ENGINES. 



Gross. 



Net. 



Aggregate 37.321 

Steam. 

Freight and passei 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 



Ferryboats. 
Yachts... 
AU other. 



Sail. 



Freight and passenger. 
Yachts. 



.^U other. 
Unrigged 



Canal boats. 
All other.... 



Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico. 



Steam. 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

Another 



Sail. 



Freight and passenger. 

Yachts 

Another 



Unrigged . 



Canal boats. 
AH other. . . . 



Pacific coast (including Alaska) . 



30 Steam. 



31 
32 
33 
34 

35 I 

36 Sail. 



Freight and passeng^er 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

AU other 



37 Freight and passenger. 

38 Yachts 

39 Another 



40 I Unrigged. 



41 I 
42 



43 
44 



Canal boats. 
An other.... 



Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river. 



Steam. 



45 I Freight and passenger 
'he- ' 



46 
47 
48 
49 

50 SaU. 



Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

Another 



51 

52 i 
53 



Freight and passenger. 

Yachts 

Another 



54 Unrigged. 



55 , 

56 , 



57 

58 ! 



Canal boats.. 
Another 



I 



9,927 



3.615 
3,079 

536 
2,176 

521 



12,893,429 



4,050,521 



3,411,588 

261,376 

261,073 

82,275 

43,210 



11,484,833 



2,918,476 



7,131 1,704,277 



6,181 

, 1,594 

356 

20.263 



2.237 
18,026 



20,032 



1,672.862 

24.155 

7,260 

7,129,631 



2,474,183 
174,373 
187,238 
64,123 
28,550 

1,539,613 



Screw. 



Side Stem 



AU 



wheel, wheel. ' other. 



Steam. 



GasoUne.' 



AU 
other. 



7,952 I 



562 ; 1,406 



7,962 I 562 1.406 i 



3,378,463 



i 3,378.463 



2,766 I 
2,428 
188 
2,093 

477 I 



285 
27 

228 
7 
15 



564 
624 
113 
76 
29 



2,266,295 
637,950 
264,414 
162,032 
68,762 



1,510,658 
22,176 
6,679 

7,026,844 



303,681 292.386 
6,826.050 6,734,466 



4,861,421 



6,413 ' 1,467.894 



1,623 i 1,046,811 

148,992 

162,834 
70,461 
29,796 

6,920 1,132,905 



1,690 
270 

1.577 
353 



4.227 

1.358 

336 

8,609 



1,105.901 
21.046 
6,958 



663 
8,036 

2,537 



4,186,461 



972,320 



704,660 
90,021 

113,631 
46.228 
18,960 

1,012,197 



987,398 
19,317 
6,482 



2,260,622 2,201,934 



103,877 
2,156.745 

977,687 



101,196 
2,100,739 

770,376 



1,066 



604 

313 

47 

66 

36 



618,107 



451,270 

24,161 

40,171 

1,065 

1,450 



349,403 



301,336 

15,290 

31,018 

764 

995 



305,283 277,295 



547 I 
104 • 
15 ; 

805 



302,798 
1,459 
1,026 

154,297 



275,060 

1,296 

937 

143,678 



805 



154,297 I 
2,392,863 I 



143,678 
1,905,176 



1,676 I! 1,915,786 I 1,452,228 



932 
382 

48 
236 

78 



403 

122 

6 j 

783 I 



1,842,251 

22,663 

36,581 

6,210 

9,081 

265,571 



1,406,674 

13,312 

21,621 

4,280 

6,341 

249,536 



263,837 I 
1,458 : 
276 

211,506 



} m 



1,134 
210,372 

Mississippi river and its tributaries 9,622 '| 4.411,967 



Steam. 



1,435 



146,227 



59 I Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 



Ferryboats. 
Yachts... 
AU other. 



390 
619 
166 
222 
38 



55,779 
62.836 
22,180 
3,255 
2,177 



Unrigged \ »• 1*^ 4, 265, 740 



Canal boats J 2 i 323 

Another J 8»185 ! 4,265,417 



247,891 

1,384 

260 

203,413 



1,122 
202,291 

4,379,064 



129,227 



49.997 

53,821 

20,791 

2,923 

1,605 

4.249.837 



323 
4,249,514 



4,856 



370 



4,868 I 



370 



1,226 
1,606 

111 
1,573 

343 



194 
11 
156 

1 
8 



183 I 



183 I 



104 I 

73 

1 

3 

2 



1,712,382 



1,712,382 



73,204 



73,204 



20,417 ! 
7,336 • 
1,246 i 

39,871 I 
4,336 i 



I 



•|- 



46,932 I 



46,932 



992,963 
381,051 
158.140 
142,203 
38,025 



10,214 

1,506 

196 

30,706 
3,311 



837 



191 



436,020 I 10,607 



837 



465 

272 

10 I 
66 ' 
34 j 



191 |. 



436,020 I 10,607 



144 i 



355,849 

47,764 ! 

29,079 I 

810 I 

1,518 I 



6,333 

2,520 

86 

1,237 

521 , 



1,616 



1,616 



376 

43 

235 

72 i 



356 



356 



67 
106 

22 
146 

15 



85 



85 



5 I. 
1 '. 
1 



976,847 . 5,700 



976,847 I 



6,700 i 



811,004 
80,451 
49,001 I 
12,387 : 
15,004 I 



1,333 
164 
116 

3,923 
164 



990 



990 



227,802 



4 I 227,802 



287 

506 

105 

70 

22 



78,451 
114,696 

27.372 
3,571 
3.712 



9.167 



9.167 



2.241 
2,851 

848 
2,971 

256 



64 



64 



Tf 



-S 



»The quantity of freight carried on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river was obtained from the report of the Bureau of Statistics on the internal com- 
merce of the United States. As this report does not show separately the freight carried on each class of vessels, the total for the United States could not be 
obtained by classes. 
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OCCUPAriUN, AND DIVISION: 1906. 



CONSTRUCTION. 


Value of 
vessels. 


INCOME. , 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Wageo. 


Number of 

passengers 

carried. 


Freight car- 
ried 
(net tons). ^ 




1 

Iron. 


Steel. 


Wood. 


Com- 
posite. 


Freight. 


Passengers. 


All other. 
$75,663,806 




531 


1,448 


35,247 


' 95 


1507,973,121 


$176,545,361 


$43,646,365 


140.929 


$71,636,521 


366.825,tk)3 


« 177, 519, 758. 


1 


485 


1,188 


8,197 


56 


386,772,727 


132,473,492 


43,591,987 


49,482,310 


95,452 


50,504,506 


3<i6,322,769 




2 








218 
169 
64 


690 
251 

92 
121 

35 

94 


2,690 
2,649 

379 
2,016 

463 

6,973 


17 

10 

1 

26 

* 


286,218,089 
39,062,249 
29.578,380 
24.281,861 
7,632,148 

56,206,145 


119,869,929 
12,566,487 


33,114,629 

62; 117 

10,414,106 

135 

1,000 

35,072 


8,111,773 

31,325,724 

6,876,967 

25,690 

3,142,256 

697,973 


61,906 

20,870 

4,619 

5.858 

2,297 

25,404 


30.579,417 
12,494,685 
3,537,180 
2,291,951 
1,601,276 

10,371,047 


35,302,577 

281,103 

330,737,639 

700 

750 

24,915 




3 




4 




6 


13 






6 


1 2^ 
1 37 


48,076 
31,954,145 




7 




8 




34 
3 


76 
18 


5,069 

1,549 

355 

20,077 


2 
24 

1 

12 


51,415,756 1 
4,160,253 
621,136 j 

64,994,249 


31,953,165 


33,272 


482,276 

2,863 

212,844 

. 25,483,623 


22,945 

1,949 

510 

20,073 


9,641,346 
556,777 
172,924 

10,760,966 


23,475 




9 




10 


980 
11,117,724 


1,800 
18,306 


1,440 
477,979 




11 


9 


165 




12 








9 
156 

734 


2,227 
17,850 

18,827 


1 
11 

57 


2,952,197 
62,042,052 

273,106,915 


2,961,753 
8,165,971 

83,890,161 




386,594 
25,096,929 

60,226,431 


2,772 
17,301 

77,124 


*, 015, 591 
9,745,376 

38,362,269 





13 


9 
414 


18,306 
25,643,332 


477,979 
292,555,410 




14 


05,360,958 


15 


385 


606 


4.388 


32 


193,926,327 


67,803,326 


25,601,845 


32,038,317 


45,388 


24,433,617 


292,292,820 


19,340,893 


16 


156 
140 

61 
9 

19 

24 


239 
183 
66 
98 
22 

52 


1,123 
1,363 

143 
1,449 

310 

5,820 


5 

4 


121,136.485 
25,894,551 
19,970,466 
21,290,339 
6,634,480 

37,520,903 


48,644,095 
9,152,820 


18,185,239 

29,693 

7,386,913 


5. 418, 472 
21,272,061 
3,184,621 
16,040 
2.148,123 

474,858 


25,177 
11,276 
2,388 
6,068 
1,459 

18,654 


11,773,117 
7,628,564 
2,096.540 
2,016.936 
1,016,460 

6,687,314 


19,508,104 

188,040 

272,596,670 


19,109.272 
222,540 


17 
18 
19 


21 
2 

24 






20 


6,410 
19,642,231 






9,061 
18,637,842 


21 


24,926 


22,128 


22 


22 
2 


35 

17 


4,168 

1,317 

335 

8,619 


2 
22 


33,213,849 
3,775,743 
531,311 , 

41,658,685 


19,641,366 


23,126 


284,690 

2,681 

187,487 

17,712.256 


16,374 

1,835 

446 

13,062 


6,016,394 
524,374 
146,546 

7,231,328 


20,688 


18,630,901 


23 
24 


866 
6,644,605 


1,800 
16,561 


1,440 
240,468 


6,941 
27,382,223 


25 


5 


74 


1 


26 






663 
7,956 

2,404 




1,112,475 
40,646,210 

76,622,633 


606,427 
6,938,178 

29,340,102 




337,125 
17,375,131 

8,765,644 


652 
12,430 

20^142 


281,599 
6,949,729 

12,950,399 




1,104,209 
26,278,014 

13,301,293 


27 


5 
57 


74 
73 


1 
3 


16,561 
10,424,493 


240,468 
44,189,971 


28 
29 


42 


63 


959 


2 


60,440,145 


20,600,325 


10,414,347 


6,272,798 


14,423 


9,330,294 


44, 187, 184 


6,<i85,007 


30 


37 
4 


49 
10 
2 
1 

1 

8 


617 
299 
44 
65 
34 

645 


1 


52,104,977 

3,353,927 

4,315,632 

294,800 

310,919 

11,633,171 


20,065,662 
634,463 


8,365,559 

10,208 

2,037,580 


1,260,964 

2,761,267 

2,170,860 

2,600 

77,227 

199,483 


11,978 

1,648 

789 

66 

72 

4,481 


7,281,028 

1,248,085 

708,777 

33,271 

69,133 

2,719,671 


4,.631,500 

22,580 

39,532,354 


6,673,310 
11,637 

. .. 


31 
3? 


1 


3,^ 








34 


1 
12 




300 
8,090,122 


1,000 
10,146 


750 

2,787 


60 
3,437,372 


35 


1 


36 


12 


8 


527 
104 
14 

800 




11,276,686 
174,110 
83,475 

4,649,317 


8,090,007 


10,146 


177,626 

100 

21,767 

2,283,263 


4,401 
28 
62 

1,238 


2,683,528 
11,890 
24,163 

900,534 


2,787 


3, 437, 197 


37 




38 


:"; 


1 


116 
649,655 






175 


30 


3 


2 






1 
3,178,914 40 
































41 


3 
33 


2 
539 


800 
2,391 




4,649,317 
130,805,640 


649,666 
62,076,533 




2,283,263 
8,331,265 


1,238 
24,916 


900,534 
13,280,716 




3.178,914 
ns, 009, 649 


A7, 


27 


4,866,904 


14,080,146 


43 


32 


457 


1,172 


15 


1 116,983,812 


47,227,424 


4,866,904 


4,245,899 


20,615 


11,179,882 


14,080,146 




44 

45 
46 
47 
48 




24 
6 


388 
33 
14 
10 
12 

34 


510 
342 

34 
220 

66 

494 


10 
1 
1 


' 107,897,440 
2,630,097 
3,429,632 
1,673,000 
1,353,743 

7,135,271 


46,832,834 
367,944 


4,408,880 

1,168 

456,856 


1,271,337 
2,115,009 

465,982 
4,422 

389,149 

23,632 


17,279 

1,659 

656 

441 

480 

2,258 


9,269,490 

1,081,913 

308,156 

161,065 

369,268 

962,542 


5,814.1-39 

1,025 

8,264,482 




2 


4 




36,646 
4,317,642 






49 


1 


2 




1 


50 










33 

1 


370 

118 
6 

725 




6,924,071 

204,850 

6,350 

6.686,567 


4,317,642 




19,960 

72 

3,0)0 

4,061,734 


2,161 
84 
13 

2,143 


940,174 
20,143 
2,226 

1^138,292 


1 


51 


1 


2 






6? 










63 
64 

55 

56 




48 


10 


531,567 






1 










. 


6 
719 

9.513 




13,800 
6,672,757 

22.852,142 


6,500 
525,067 

7,450,869 




1,290 
4,060,444 

7.609.926 


15 
2,126 

15,016 


2,801 
1,136,491 

6,692,117 








48 
81 


10 
2 








26 


2.281,243 


14.122.241 


19,531,093 


57 


25 


50 


1,368 


2 


13,196,770 


6,480,665 


2,279,998 


«, 649, 483 


13,973 


6,148,581 


13,890,850 


2,355,386 


66 


1 

18 
3 
2 

1 

1 


9 
22 
10 

9 


379 
678 
153 
211 
37 

8.155 


1 
1 


3,737.450 

6,822.210 

1.776,360 

563.400 

297,350 

9.655.372 


4,038.002 
2,442,663 


1,766,581 

14.536 

496,747 

135 


130.046 

4.953,065 

1,064,374 

1 988 

510;020 

960.443 


6,746 

6,109 

699 

166 

254 

1,043 


2,019,202 
2,612,108 

413,553 
59,168 

144,650 

543.636 


3,808,8.50 

58,688 

10,022,612 

700 


2.3ft5.867 
49,519 


59 
60 
61 








6? 









63 


31 




970.214 


1,245 


231.391 


17,175,707 


64 






.. 




2 
8,153 




4,100 
1 9,651,272 


12,600 
967,714 

< Includes 2,0 






8 
1,035 


2,000 
641,636 




2.3.2.'>0 
17, 152, 457 


65 


1 


31 




1,246 
J3,463 net tons < 


960,443 1 
)( bunker coal. 


2:Ji,.^i 


f» 
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TRAXSPORTATIOX BY WATER. 

Table 64.— ALL VESSELS. BY CLASS, 



ft 
m 

70 

n 

72 

7Z 

74 
73 

7« 

77 

n 



m 

«7 



Hr»BSEroWKB or CSGDCEB. 



' LA»^. M < Uf-ATIOX. AXI* WVLM'iX. 



Num^jer 
of v*^- 



( mzla'.* MD'i oth«^r inLiO'! w«t^r« of X-w \v»rk «T*t*' . . . 



7t&,l52 



St^*m. 



Fr*-ighl *nJ p**s^n|?vr 

F*rlT7*<*t* 

Yaciit* 



Snil 

Fne-itffht taO'l p*««»-nji^ r. 
Yfcrhi". 

rnrigg^'l 



.VJlr.tl>-r 



.Vll oib*-r inlADd w«t^r». . . 



80 Bf^mn. 



«2 

» 



Frvif^t iind p«Mrag<pr 

Tug» and other loving v«-m^1«. . 

F«fITTtrf>*t» 

Vw^htJi 

AlIoth*T 



Viicht§. 
I'nrigg*f«J... 



» 

» 



CaDiil l>OMt». 
.tllotlwr. ... 



151 

% 
2 
£ 

13 

4 
9 



14,127 



11.321 
l.«i6S 

641 

4Si5 






iM.san 



1.3M 
1» 



«2 
196 



173,»^ 
21.142 



dO.;f3Ek 



.W) 



2n2 

103 



24.ft5e» 
18.077 



N>t. 



ir«=..32i 



g^ Side Stern 

^^^' wh*el. wheel. 



l*i 



9.751 



l.> 



AU 
other. 



GuoUne. 



li^.lW* 



^12 



All 
other. 



16 



I'i.UK* 



bl2 



7.'i|0 
1.2M 

e7 

4r> 



3K 



32 



11.442 
3.51R 



l.'C? 



146 
247 



419 



16 



301* 
1» 



1^.104 



l»i5.247 
20,S57 



47.443 
5.547 



147 
147 



10 



29 



»6,. 



9.40 



«7 


4,966 


3.676 


37 
3 


865 
210 


^0 


43 


613 


46ft 


16 


706 


548 


1 


23 


IS 


305 


42.936 


41.878 



63 
30 



41 

13 



19 
5 



5.586 
1.442 

730 
1,1« 

303 



150 

48 



615 
83 



24.499 
17,379 
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OCCUPATION, AND DIVISION: 1906— Continued. 





CONSTRUCTION. 


Value of ' 
vessels. 


Freight. 


INCOME. 

Passengers. 


. — 

All other. 

$318,287 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 

2,472 


Wages. 
?920,260 


Number of 

passengers 

carried. 

83,5,052 


Freight car- 
ried 
(net tons). 




Iron. 


Ste«l. 


^'-^- lioX. 1 




1 


10 


4.634 ' 3 ! 

. 1 


$3,294,221 1 


$2,198,920 


$264,397 


2.502.891 


67 


1 1 


9 


139 2 ' 


1,390,512 [ 


118,363 


263,897 


143,710 


500 


192,238 


828.932 


103.998 


6S 


. .. 1 


3^ 


74 ' 


898,500 

222,812 

6,500 

262,700 

16,000 


104,398 
13,965 


259,037 

850 

4,010 


19,804 

122,766 

1,140 


407 

128 

5 

50 

11 


114,443 
60,795 
2,154 
14,846 

1,620 


804.411 
3,000 
21,521 


100.655 
3.343 


69 


i' 


32 1 2 

3?i::::::::.: 


70 

71 




' 






72 
73 

74 




1.^ ; 


4.250 








6.968 


1 " 1 








1 1 4 : 


2,250 
13,750 

1,887,709 


4,250 






9 
2 

1,871 


1,250 
370 

726,402 




6,968 


: : 1 •■•■-;;;, J: 











75 


1 


1 


1,482 1 

1 


2,076,307 


500 


174,577 


6.120 


2.391,92.5 


76 






1 




1,363 1 1 
119 


1,583,«35 
303,874 

1,292,570 1 


2,036,098 
40,209 

588,776 




13,179 
161,31)8 

422,353 


1,582 
289 

1,250 

.... 


588,672 
137,730 

440,770 


6.'i26" 

1.042.837 


2,294.975 
96,950 

1.213,874 


77 




1 
11 


500 
164,996 


78 




478 1 3 


79 






1 


2 


181 j 3 


835,161 1 


243,400 


1(»4,996 


131,103 


563 


219,896 


1,042,837 


l,'i5,817 


80 


1 








87 

35 1 2 

16 1 

J 

2««' 


383,237 , 
138,652 

80.000 
197.622 

35,650 

800 
456.609 


185,ft18 
53,642 


129,333 

5,663 

30,000 


11,160 
101,566 


321 

ISO 

12 

48 

32 

1 


122,137 
63,220 
6,000 
16,675 
11,864 


735,073 

7,764 

300.000 


141,017 


8T 






5,600 82 








8a 

84 
8& 

86 
87 




2 




040 
17,737 




... i 


4.720 






9,200 

• 












1 


9 


345,. 376 




291.250 


096 


220,874 




1.058.057 










9 


193 

"«: 


237,987 
218,622 


290,228 
55,148 





35,000 
256,250 


515 
181 


140,519 
80,355 




7.33. 189 






324,868 80 
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TRAXSPORTATIOX BY WATER. 

Tablm 65.— all vessels. BY CL.\SS. OWXERSHIP. AND DIVISION: 1906. 



CXOM. OVYEftSaV, AMD VirVKHL. 



Xin::beT 



COXSTKCCTIOX. 



GroMt/A- 



Iroa. SVofL Wood- 



Con>- 
pocite. 



Value of T 



GroM 



Number 

of <tD- 

piorws. 



Nmnberof 



A«w«fct«. 



ladirMiMl. 

Finn. 



\otu9i povs tod ( 



npMy- 



37, zn 


ll.4ia.49 


531 


1.4« 


35.247 


96 


tso:.9n.i2i 


t2M.854.5a2 


140,«» 


STL €35.521 


906,825.00 


12. M4 

4.140 

».T29 

479 


l.MZ.%lg 

9Q9.311 

10.375.481 


O 

33 
411 
24 


ISO 
44 


12. <M 
4.0U 
U.121 
407 . 


4 

29 

4 


65.S2.5K 
28.807.734 
402.41t.557 
1O.M2.305. 


3Z. 307.887 
24.39S.fl00 , 
233.480.197 ' 
4,713.458: 


S.)S2. 
15.065 
80.481 
3,021 


U.43&.OS7 
7.34&.3S5 

48.290.500 
X573.579 


0.243.790 

4.159.3» 

92.042. 567 

2U379.9?0 


».«: 


4.089. an 


48S 


l.U» 


8.W7 


56 


396.772,727 


225.517.790 , 


96^452 


50.501 508 


396.XZ2.700 



lAdiTido*!. 
Finn. 



Incorpoff&tAd < 



eompftnj. 



teU. 



4.3S9 316.219 

1.141 145. 2» 

4.224 3.555.00 

aoa 42.906 

7.131 1.701277 



54 

28 



23 
37 



40 
M3 
37 



110« 
1.072 
2,01 . 
140 

6.073 



32 

1 
20 

3 

27 



40.280.220 
0,1 



11735.851 , 
10. 418.000 



7,5K,3I8 
55,906^145 



•>875i 
32.4B7,190i 



16,900 
6.2K 

70.S31 
l.«7 


7.479.001 

3L 398. 402 

38,177.483 

1,4KS12 


9.078.347 

1136. Mi 

81.727.500 

2L3?9.9i70 


25.404 


I0.37UOC7 


31015 



IwliTidiMl 

Finn 

I Boof poiBtod QOfnfMiny, 
Mktetikknto 



Vmin^' 



1772 

1,408 

857 

09 

20.263 



403.859 

435.756 
729. 7M 
51878 

M29.C31 



5 
24 

1 



10 

2 



7 
165 



1723 23 17,851084 f 10,8n,0tf 12,285 

1.3B|i 3 12.04X.09. 0.2B9.172 «.a» 

787' • 23,498.602; 11.4«.iei 5.825 

90 I 1 2,014.5«>' 1.083,882 774 

30.077 I 12 . 01901240 > 36,619,553 ' 20.073 



4.187.230 

2.855.740 

2.080.675 

XA.4B2 

10.700.966 



22. 6» 
2.0* 



r.97i 



IndiridtMi 3,8U 602.740 

Finn i,«5 348.229 

Inciorponitcd oomiMny 11648 6.090.857 

MiaonlMotooM 177 27,805 

Atlantic cOMt and Golf of Itedco 20.082 1851.421 



1 

5 

150 



3.807 . 

i.«ao 

11473. 



414 



734 18.827 



3 ; 7.090,221 , 

5^972.908! 

9 ; 50.010.643 
1,302,447 

57 273.106,915 



6.703.071 I 

4.505.809 

23,230.012 I 

2.080,731 



4.W8 
2,310 
12,8a 



150.7S0.984 77.124 



1.759.766 , 142.779 

1.007.2U : 20.381 

7,123,342 3118S 

780,645 

38.352.2S0 298.5S,4M 



iDdiriduAl. 
Firm. 



tM eompBoj . 



8t«un, 



IndiridiiAl. 
Finn. 



InoorpoTited ctmipftnj . 
UiaotbMOtaaB 



SiUl. 



IndiTidiuiI 

Firm 

Incorporate companj . 
MiaoeUAoeoiM 



Unrfg^ed. 



IndlvMuAl 

Firm 

Incorporated company . 
IfiaoeujiDeoiM 



Padflc coast ^indndlng .\UskA) 



IiwUvidaal 

Firm 

JncorpoTHttKl company . 
Miiiottlaneous 



Steam. 



Individual 

Firm 

IncoTp*>ratM company. 
MiieeUaneoufl 



8*U. 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorp<jrat«d company . 
MiweuaDeout 



Unrigged. 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporate company. 
MiaoellaDeous 



Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river.. 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company . 
MitceUaneout 



Steam.. 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporate company . 
MiweUaneoua 



Sail. 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company . 
MiaceUaneoua 



Unrigged. 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company . 
MiiceUaoeoua 



8.517 844. OM 

2,849 006.005 

8.341 3,246.215 

325 96.137 



45 
29 
317 
23 



130 
22 

540 
33 



8.288 
2,706 I 
7.475 ' 



45 

2 
9 

1 



45.457.935 
19,096.772 
199,510,774 I 
8,401434 j 



10.702.779 

15,»I10U 

IS. 1X7.408 

10^,720 



21.080 8.185.025 4.080.180 

9,585 1549.281 1.986.220 

43.740 I 21,012.205 908.278.8B 

2,179 < 1,975.148 20.291.100 



5.413 1,457.8m 385 



008 



13 



193.986.327 115.441487 45,388 . 21433.617 298.202.880 



2.025 
580 

2.072 
136 

5.920 



130.90 

48.015 

1.244.283 

31633 

1.132.905 



37 

25 

301 

22 

24 



121 
21 



26 

52 



2.446 • 

533! 

1,322 I 

87 



21 

1 
9 

1 



27.444.680 

4,588.052 

155.819.430 

6,074,175 



5,820 ' 24 I 37.520,908 | 20.00,015 I 18.054 



5.983.000 I 

5,453,014 

108.728.451 I 

1,X».9S3 



9.733 

2.736 

31.919 

1,0U 



1305.900 
1.063.100 
17.375.127 
1,080,361 

6,687,314 



3. 945. 453 

1.984.184 

308.102.014 

20.301.100 

22.128 



4.001 
1.189 

558 
82 



338.536 

349.135 

399.701 

45,473 



6 

4 
13 
1 



18 

1 
26 

7 



8.099 2.200,022 



4.044 , 

1.183 : 

519 '. 

74 . 

8.619 



23 

1. 



1. 



13,245,424 
10,437,9C 
12,110.290 
1.727,240 

41.058.685 



0,990.080 

7, on. 440 

5,079.133 

898,413 



9.775 I 

5,258 1 

2,975 I 

646 . 



24,273,422 ' 13,082 



2,888.024 

2.135,143 

1,307.248 

206,290 

7.231.328 



20.083 
2,045 



240.408 



1.801 
1.080 


371565 
288.855 . 
1,602.171 
15.031 . 


2 .. 




1.798 

1.080 

5.634 

107 


1 . 4.707.831 

...1 1610.777 

... 31.587.058 

093,019 


3,830.680 
3,319.550 
15.329.820 
1,793,363 


2,113 

1,601 

8.846 

522 


901.032 
750.978 .. 
1809.830 
619.488 .. 


123.650 


5,711 
107 


3 


74 


116.818 



2,537 977,687 



57 



2,404 



76,622,033 



806 

275 

1,404 

52 



119,565 
73,131 

770,404 
11587 



1 
2 
54 



2 

2 
60 



2n 

1,279 
51 



6,585,265 

3,678,325 

65,235,015 

1,124,028 



48,520,130 20,142 12,950,390 44,180,971 



4,923,607 I 
2,791,353 
40,297,220 I 
507,869 = 



3,022 , 
1,504 
15,233 
383 



1,876,325 

1,046,443 

9,765.577 

262.054 



917,553 

545,012 

41,571,407 

1,156,000 



1,066 



518,107 



959 



60,440,145 37,287,470 11423 9,330,294 44,187,184 



330 

121 

fi09 

16 



23,015 

11084 

477,815 

3,103 

305,283 



1 

1 

40 



2 

1 
60 



12 < 



317 

119 

507 

16 

645 



...! 2,912,260 2,014,337 I 

1,509,400 1,304,923 I 

2 55,560.485 33,844,478 

366,000 123,732 

1 j 11,533,171 8,299,751 



1,236 

696 

12,377 

112 



822,125 

510.006 

7,911,038 

87,125 

4,481 2,719,571 



915.008 

545,008 

41,571.174 

1,156,000 

2,787 



366 
99 

187 
14 

805 



85,227 
51,721 

150,756 
8,579 

154,297 



1 
11 



366 

97 

169 

13 

800 



3,455,600 

1,934,565 

5,866,206 

276,800 

1649,317 



2,660,275 

1,333,530 

4,134,060 

171,886 

2,932,918 



1,636 
748 ; 

1,978 
119 

1,238 



964,470 

496,254 

1,192.927 

65,920 

900,534 



2,550 

4 
233 



130 
55 

608 
22 

2,990 



11,323 
7,326 
132,833 
2,815 . 

2,392.863 ' 



33 



2 
539 



120 ' 
55 



22 

2.391 ; 



I 217,405 

t 144,360 

3,808,324 

....| 479,228 

27 I 130,805,640 



249,085 
152,900 I 
2,318,682 i 
212,251 I 

65,274,702 



150 
58 : 
878 i 
152 ; 

24,916 



89,730 
40,183 
661,612 
109,009 

13,280.716 : 



11080.148 



975 1 


204,175 


12 


32 


922 


9 


8,355,470 


5,170.969 


3,572 : 


1,642.942 


1,333.019 


429 


132,836 


2 ! 


15 


410 


2 


1025.536 1 


1052,492 


2,386; 


1.131.976 


502.966 


1,536 


2.044,131 


19 ■ 


481 , 


l.OQO 


16 


117,310,941 


56,002,406 


18,672 1 


10.238,974 


12,141.171 


50 


11,721 





11 


30 




1,113.693 


48.836 ■ 


286 ; 


266.824 


13.000 



1,676 


1,915,786 ! 32 


457 


1,172 


15 


116,983,812 


56,340,227 


20,515 


11.179,882 


14,080.148 


536 
207 
905 


126,160 1 11 

71,000 ; 2 

1.711669 1 19 

3,948; 

265,571 ' 1 


30 
11 . 
406 
11 

34 


487 
194 
474 

17 

494 


8 
7* 

2 


6,664,550 

2,813,500 

106,473,369 

1,032,303 

7,135,271 


3,608,513 

2,446,025 

50,256,556 

29,133 

4,341,174 


2,503 

1,534 

16,241 

237 

2,258 


1,216.624 
737,711 

8,992,737 
232,810 

962,543 


1,333,019 

592,966 

13,141.171 

13,000 






301 
115 
112 


59,578 1 

34.900 

170,267 

826 


1 
^ 


299 

113 

79 

3 

725 


2" 

10' 


1,136,260 

4n,361 

6,517.150 

10,500 

6,686,557 


1,204,510 

884,202 

2,232,909 

19,553 

4,503,301 


863 

514 

872 

9 

2,143 


332,516 

221343 

399,500 

6,183 

1,138,292 




3 




i 7«l 


211,506 


48 








138 


18,437 

26,927 

150,196 

6,947 


1 

4 
43 1 


136 

103 

467 

19 


1| 


554,660 

740,675 

5,320,422 

70,800 


357,946 

722,265 

3,512,940 

150 


206 
338 

1,550 
40 


93,808 
169,922 
846,737 

27.831 




107 




519 




19 
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Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Value of ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
Income. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Wages. 


Number of 


CLA88, OWNERSHIP, AND DIVISION. 


Iron- 
26 


steel. 


Woo<J- p^oTt^. 


passengers 
carried. 


Mississippi river and its tributaries 


9,622 


4,411,967 


81 


9,513 2 


122.852,142 


117,342,038 


16,016 


15,692,117 


14,122,241 


Individual 


1,318 

533 

7.752 

19 


134,655 

49,346 

4.226,600 

1,366 


5 

"26* 

1 


13 
8 
60 


1.300 

525 
7,670 • 2 
18 j 


3,114,765 

1.341,901 

18.292.186 

103,300 


3.166,478 

1,827,247 

12,698,664 

49,649 


3,132 

1,403 

10,403 

78 


1,038,563 

564.360 

4,050.646 

29,648 


2,563.811 


Firm 


974,054 


IncorDorated comoanv 


10,549,328 
5,048 


Miscellaneous 






.Steam 


1,435 


146,227 


25 


50 


1,358 1 2 


13.196.770 


16,410,136 


13.973 


6,148.581 


13,890,850 






Individual 


687 

211 

524 

13 

8,187 


27,524 

11,360 

106,575 

768 

4,265.740 


5 

1 
1 


13 

7 
30 

31 


669 ! 

204 ■ 

473 2 
12 

8,155 


2,394,680 

935,876 

9,783,915 

82.300 

9.665.372 


2.852.034 

1,217.607 

11,296,846 

43,649 

1,931,902 


2,942 
1,210 
9,743 

78 

1,043 


962.389 

465.026 

3,691.619 

29,548 

643,536 


2,580.811 


Firm 


953.673 


Incorporated company 


10,351,318 
6 048 


MisoeUaneous 


XJnriffsed 


231.391 






Individual 


631 

322 

7.228 

6 

1.648 


107, 131 

37,986 

4,120,025 

596 

209,152 


1 




631 ! 

321 

7 197 1 


720,075 

406,026 

8,508,271 

21,000 

3.294,221 


314.444 

309,640 

1,301,818 

6,000 

2,781,604 


190 
193 
660 


76,174 

99.336 

368.027 


13,000 


Firm 


....... 


1 
30 


20,381 


IncorDorated comoanv 


196,010 


Miscellaneous 


' 6 
1,634 


3 


Canals and other inland waters of New 
York state 


1 


10 


2.472 


920.260 


836,052 






Individual 


1,152 
44 

429 
23 


143,428 
4,554 
59.168 
2,002 





1 


1 150 


1 


1,755.585 
64,600 

1,428,836 
55.200 


1,828.376 

49,936 

877,826 

25.467 


1,617 

76 

727 

52 


535,678 
18,671 

345,573 
20,338 


160.373 


Firm 


44 

419 ' 


27,886 
646,793 


Incorporated company 


1 


9 


MisoeuaneoUs 


21 


2 










£team -. 


151 


14,127 


1 


9 


139" 


2" 


1,390.512 


525.970 


690 


192,238 


828,932 






Individual 


89 
7 

49 
6 

13 
1,484 


5,056 
182 

8,572 
317 

495 
194,530 





1 


88 

7 
40 

4 

13 
1,482 


2 

1 


467.400 
14,000 

881.112 
28,000 

16,000 
1,887,709 


164. 141 

10.527 

350,302 

2,000 

4,260 
2,261.384 


263 
14 

291 
22 

11 
1.871 


89.472 
2.931 

91.622 
8,213 

1,620 
726,402 


164,263 


Firm 


27,886 


IncorDorated comoanv ...... . . . 


1 


8 


646,793 


Miscellaneous 


£&il: 

Individual 








Unrigged 




1 


6,120 






Individual 


1,050 

37 

380 

17 

492 


137,877 
4,372 






1,049 ' 1 


1,272,185 

40.600 

547,7!i4 

27,200 

1,292.570 


1,660.964 
39.409 
618.524 
23,467 

1,176,126 


1.343 
62 
436 
30 

1,259 


444,686 
15.740 

253.951 
12,125 

440,770 


6,120 


Firm 






37 

379 

17 

478 


3 




Incorporated company 


50,596 
1,685 

60,339 




1 




Miscellaneous 




All other inland waters 




11 


1,042,837 








Individual 


176 
39 

267 
10 


16,931 

3,439 

29,163 

806 


1 


2 


171 
39 

258 
10 


3 


564,515 
70,600 

635.805 
21,650 


455.689 
87,949 

566,679 
65.908 


399 

111 

706 

43 


146.954 
35,624 

238.525 
19.667 


149 809 


Firm 


33.239 


Incorporated company 


i 


9 


865,036 


Miscellaneous 


4.753 












■Steam 


186 


7,380 




2 


181 ^ 


835.161 


539.499 


563 


219,896 


1,042,837 










Individual 


102 
15 
65 

4 

1 
305 


3,501 

676 

3.126 

77 

23 
42,936 




2 


97 
15 
05 

4 

1 
296 


3 


396,650 
40.100 

387,961 
10,450 

800 
456,609 


173. 757 
35,913 

318,421 
11,408 


233 
53 

260 
17 


82,512 

14,569 

115.340 

7.476 


149.809 
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33.239 


Incorporated company 

Miscellaneous 
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13,407 

2,763 

26,037 
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24 
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247,844 
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52,036 
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ATLANTIC COAST AND GULF OF MEXICO. 



By Emory R. Johnson. 



This section of the report is concerned primarily 
with the vessels employed and the traffic carried on in 
the coastwise commerce of the Atlantic and Gulf sea- 
board. The discussion of the vessels is supplemented 
by an account of the men employed ashore and afloat, 
to conduct the commerce and man the marine. To 
make more nearly complete the picture of the com- 
mercial activities of the ports of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, the detailed data regarding the coastwise 
traffic are followed by brief tables of the foreign trade 
in imports and exports handled through those gate- 
ways, and of the entrances and clearances of the 
vessels required for the transportation of that part of 
our foreign commerce. And lastly, to show what the 
United States has done to aid the domestic and for- 
eign trade of the Atlantic and Gulf ports, a full state- 
ment is made of the appropriations that have been 
granted by Congress, from the beginning up to 1907, 
for the improvement of the channels and harbors of 
each port. 

The scope of this census and the extent to which 
comparisons may be made with previous censuses 
have been fully considered in the United States section 
of this report, and need not be further discussed. It 
being the general plan of the Bureau of the Census not 
to duplicate the work of other Government bureaus, a 
limited number of the tables here presented have 
been compiled from the annual reports of the Bureau 
of Navigation and the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, and from the 
reports of the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army. Credit is given to the appropriate bureau or 
department for all data taken, and for each table 
compiled, from any source other than the returns 
made to the Bureau of the Census. 

USES OF WORDS ''tON" AND "TONNAGE." 

In the following tables and in the discussion of 
them the word tonnage is used frequently, and of 
necessity with different meanings. Usually the ca- 
pacity of vessels is expressed in gross tonnage; a few 



references, however, are made to net tonnage. It 
will be understood that the gross register tonnage of 
a vessel is obtained by dividing the number of cubic 
feet in the capacity of the ship by 100, since a vessel 
has one gross ton for each 100 cubic feet capacity. 
The net register tonnage is obtained by dividing by 
100 the capacity in cubic feet of the space available 
for cargo and passengers, this space being found by 
deducting from the entire capacity of the ship the 
space occupied by machinery, by accommodations 
for the crew, and by certain other housings which are 
carefully designated by law. 

Freight rates for a part of our coastwise commerce 
are based upon quantity units, such as barrels, bushels, 
and bales, and not upon the hundredweight or ton. 
The practice that obtains in the billing of coastwise 
shipments is explained by an agent of one of the largest 
coastwise steamship companies as follows: "Freight 
charges on coastwise traffic are not always based on 
the 100-pound basis. There are cases where the 
freight rates are on a per ton basis; for instance, pig 
iron, steel rails, and similar traffic. On pig iron, 
steel rails, coal, and most other commodities of like 
nature the freight rate per ton is based on 2,240 
poumls. There are some few exceptions; for instance, 
in the rates on clay, where a ton of 2,000 pounds is 
understood to apply. There are other cases where 
freight rates are based on so much per package; for 
instance, oil in barrels, fruit and vegetables, etc. 
Then in the case of lumber, freight rates are based on 
so much per 1,000 feet. Aside from such cases as 
these, of course the general basis is per 100 pounds, 
this basis applying on almost everything which is 
usually classed under the head of general merchandise." 

In our foreign maritime commerce the weight ton 
commonly used is the long ton of 2,240 pounds; 
although charges are frequently based upon the ton 
of 40 cubic feet of space. In this respect foreign 
maritime commerce differs from traffic upon our rail- 
roads and inland waterways, where the net ton of 
2,000 pounds prevails, except in the case of shipments 
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of anthracite coal from the mmes to the Atlantic sea- 
board; and differs somewhat also from the coastwise 
trade, where the Aveight ton of 2,000 pounds, as has 
just been stated, is sometimes employed. In order 
that comparisons may be made between our maritime 
and domestic commerce, the commerce handled coast- 
wise has been expressed in net tons of 2,000 pounds. 



AMERICAN FLEET ON THE ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTS. 

The mam facts regarding American vessels em- 
ployed in the coastwise and foreign commerce of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States are pre- 
sented in a summary form m Table 1, which includes 
data for the years 1889 and 1906, for all classes of 
craft of 5 tons net register or over. 



Table 1.— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT: 1906 AND 1889. 



[Vessels operating as connecting links in railroad systems did not uniformly report the tonnaxe of freight carried or income for the year. In addition to the 
craft reported in this table there were 1,074 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 87,254, reported as idle in 1906, and 1,228, with a gross tonnage of 204,185, reported as 



idle or untraceable in 1889.] 



19M 



1889 « 



, Per 
; cent of 
i in- 



N umber of vessels 20.032 

Orosstonnage 4,851,421 

Value of vessels 1273. 105.915 

Gross income $159,759,924 

Number of employees I 77,124 

Wages $38,352,259 

Number of passengers car- 
ried 292,555,410 

Freight carried, including 
harbor work (net tons; ... 140,512,043 



12,238 

2,658.445 

$116,042,062 

$90,147,632 

•63,625 

'•$22,123,099 



0,225.458 



Ik, 



63.7 
82.5 
135.4 
77.2 
21.2 
73.4 



19M 



1889 



5,413 I 
1,457,894 I 
$193,926,327 
$139,717,909 
58.470 



2.536 

741,770 

$65,518,640 

$57,034,216 

•30.528 



$31,664,945 '$13,284,325 



71.9 I 292,533,288 



52, 712, 124 1 Wi. 6 121 , 502, 757 



170.225,458 

(■) 



Per 
cent of 

in- 
crease. 



113.4 
96.5 

196.0 

145.0 
91.5 

138.4 

71.9 



8AIL.<' 



190« 



5,920 

1,132,905 

$37,520,903 

$20,042,015 

18,654 

$6,687,314 

22,128 

19,009,286 



1889 



Per 
cent of 

in- i 
crease. , 



190« 



1889 



Per 
cent of 
, in- 
1 crease. 

I 



6,277 
293,192 
685.982 
113,416 
•33.097 
838,774 



<5.7 
<12.4 
•12.1 
<39.5 
443.6 
4 24.3 



(J) 



2,260,622 
$41,658,685 

(') 
(») 

h 

(-) 



3,425 

623,483 

$7,837,440 

(») 
(-) 
{') 



154.0 
262.6 
431.6 



^ Includes all craft propelled by machinery. 

* Includes schooner barges, scow schooners, etc. 

» Includes 52 craft, with a gross tonnage of 2,553, valued at $75,360, for which no report was made for income, employees, wages, number of passengers and freight 
carried. 

< Decrease. 

> Included in statistics for steam vessels. 

• Does not include employees or wages for yachts. 
» Not reported separately. 



DiAciRAM 1. — Relative amount of tonnage of ineUd and wooden vessels: 
1815 to 1906. 

[Based on data in reports of the Commissioner of Navigation which include 
8tati.stic8 of fishing vessels, omitted by the Census.] 
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Diagram 2. — Relative amount of tonnage y steam, sail^ and unrigged 
vessels: 1870 to 1906, 

[BaMed on data in reports of the Commissioner of Navigation which include 
statistics of fishing vessels, omitted by the Census.] 
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The number of sailing vessels in 1906 exceeded the 
number of steam craft, in spite of the fact that the 
number of steam vessels more than doubled between 
1889 and 1906, and the number of sailing vessels 
decreased 5.7 per cent. Over two-fifths of the total 
number of vessels in operation from ports on these 
coasts consisted of unrigged craft, a fact that is highly 
significant, inasmuch as it shows the large use made 
of lighters in harbor work and barges in coastwise 
traffic. The tonnage of the unrigged craft was nearly 
one-half of the total gross tonnage of the entire fleet 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

The value of the vessels operated from the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports increased 135.4 per cent from 1889 to 
1906; but the gain was in the steamships and unrigged 
craft, the most rapid growth being in the latter class 
of shipping. The sailing vessels were valued at 12.1 



Most of the vessels, whether steam, sail, or unrigged 
craft, are still of wood construction. Less than one- 
fifth of the steam vessels were made of iron, steel, or 
"composite"' construction. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that steel is rapidly displacing wood as 
material for the construction of steamships. Steel is 
also being used to some extent in building sailing ves- 
sels, as is shown by the reports of the Commissioner 
of Navigation, there having been four relatively large 
sailing vessels constructed of steel in 1906, and the 
same number in 1907. 

The annual reports of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion state the number and tonnage of all documented 
vessels, in order to show the progress of the merchant 
marine. The number and tonnage of the documented 
vessels of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts are shown in 
Table 2, for each year from 1889 to 1906. 



per cent less in 1906 than they were in 1889. 

Table 2.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF REGISTERED, ENROLLED, AND LICENSED SAIL AND STEAM VES- 
SELS CONSTITUTING THE TOTAL MERCHANT MARINE OF THE ATLANTIC COAST AND GULF OF MEXICO, 
INCLUDING FISHING VESSELS: 1889 TO 1906.* 







TJ»m 












TOtAl. 


HVaCB4NT MARINE. 






Total. 


enu." 


8;fi<uD. 


^ 


Num*«r 
of vMieb. 


GroM 
tonnage. 


Annual 

ia ton- 
nage 
(per 

cent). 


Numbor 
ofvcMBli. 


Gtom 
[onnag«!. 


of vejsel^. 


GroBi 

toima9& 


M06„. ,.„. , 

jfOfl, , . , .... .... .. 


17.477 
17,357 

17,330 
17,218 
17,040 
16,744 
10,532 
16,275 
10.442 
16,592 
16,780 
17,130 
17,408 
17,913 
17,SBI 
17.554 
17,333 
17,572 


3,4^.046 
3|300w4S3 

3,244,008 
3,140.711 
2.078.876 
3,849,342 
2,727.^2 
2.fn4,8ti9 
2,553.7!fl> 
2,647,796 
2,007,314 
2.070,779 
2.712,044 
2,8O7.0fM 
2.805.910 

2,7m jm 

2,038.566 
2,509,504 


ao 

4.7 
3.0 
5.7 
i 4.5 
I 4.4 
1 4,3 
1 2.4 
1 *3.0 

*a7 

1 «Ql5 

1 *1.2 

*3.1 

j Ovl 

1 OlO 

6.4 

1.5 

i 


12,028 
12,935 


1,858,395 

i.aaa.ffli 




4.849 
4,422 

4,140 


1,558,651 
1,537,301 


1904 .,w ,...._..., 


13.184 ' i^mm 

13,305, 1,767.003 
13,332 1,710.83.^ 
13.200 1 1,674.030 
13.170 1,040,260 
13,oeS 1.502.174 
13.2.W i 1,580,479 


1,441.060 


1S03 ,... 


3,eL3 


1,382.708 


1002 , 


3.708 
3,544 
3.3<52 
3.247 
3,186 
3,173 
3.174 
3,104 
3,120 
3.LL3 
3,030 
3,035 
2,800 
2,829 


1,368.041 


1901,, , .,..-.. _,„_._..,. 


1,175^312 
1,087,631 
1,022, «& 


1900 


18».,..,,.. .,,.. 


ISM 


973. 209 


1§B7, . .... . . ... ......... , . ...... .. 


13.419 1 1,030.694 4 
13,613 I 1,650,445 
13,072 " 1,090.717 
14,313 1.754,102 
14.800 1.853.430 


1,011, too 


18B0. , , 


l.Oli'K^S 


IIM. ..., .,.. 


mi,(m 


wa 


958,813 


1S93 .- 


954, 36£ 


18U , 


14,852 
14,690 
14,533 
14p743 


1.904,0^ 1 
1,»4,308 : 

1,821,486 1 
1,800,595 


686.375 

817,168 


18W.. ,..,., 

1890........ 
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ToUL 


BttlLi 




Tot*L 


Sou.' 


Btfiun. 


TWAM. 


Num- 
ber of 


OroM 


In- 

(per 
cent). 


Num- 
be? of 


Grow 


tmroi 


Grove 
touugc 


bcr of 


Grow 1 
tonaago. 


Annual 

in- 
crftaiie 
in ton- 
nage 
(per 


Sum- 
v#s«la. 

412 

4as 

430 
455 
558 

' 043 
054 
050 
503 
741 
766 
7S2 

867 
1.038 
1,054 
1.028 

1.221 


Grow 
tonaogp. 


Num* 
berof 


Oram 

tODOAffe. 


1906. 


10^912 

14703 
10. 7» 
10,003 
10,332 
ia,«3S 
16^742 
15h4^ 
1SJ70 
15.730 
15.fl(iB 
10,247 
10,501 
10,^ 
10,747 

iS;ir4 

lOv^l 


2,S23>9C» 
X703,Seo 
2.ii72,7W 
3,591, US 
2,439.415 
2,270,93S 
2am 553 
2,057p48^ 
2,005,611 
2.034,S86 
2,010,020 
2.033.387 
2.007,588 
2JQ2.3tW 
2.(124, 1$2 
1.9liO.Q2S 
t.917,(Ml 
l,7»6,(Mfi 
1 


2.2 
3.1 
3.2 
6.3 
7.4 
3.7 

*0.4 
L& 

ag 

1.3 

3.0 
1.3 
4.3 
T.3 


12,216 
RfiOO 
12.704 
12,850 
aT74 
12,557 
12.516 
12.378 

12.678 
13,S40 
13.1110 

t3.4aa 

13.932 
13,814 
13,575 
13.50t 
U*522 


1,001.500 
1,67a lOo 
],6L«,438 
1,571,074 
1,465,338 

i,37aai5 

1,^23, 0158 
1,2*^,521 
1.277. MO 
1,219.752 
1.209,083 
1,240,148 
].24»,837 
1,338,308 
1,279,177 
1.270,588 
1,221^,206 
1,112, 04D 


4,605 
4,303 
3,9d2 
3.753 
3,558 
3,361 
3,230 
3,110 
3,C(77 
3,061 

d.(m 

3,007 
3,013 
2,990 
2.933 
2,822 
2.710 
3,739 


1,132.403 
l,0a3,76l 
t. 053, 356 
l.OaXOH 

974, on 

000^913 

800.594 
794.964 
787,605 
810.134 
800,336 
703,210 
757.751 
, 703,001 1 
745,005' 
7^.440 
000.833 
073,410 


505 

594 

574 

015 

708 

806 

700 

787 

073 

853 

861 

810 

907 

985 

1,144 

1,107 

1,118 

1,311 


603 J 37 
^,580 
5ri. 134 
558,583 
530.461 
578,404 
537.340 
557.384 
488,128 
612.010 
65!, 294 
040^412 
706,350 
705,421 
781,734 
781,055 
721, 5S5 
813.430 


^4.7 
10. 

2.4 

3.5 
*6.7 

7.0 
*3.6 
14.2 
«20.4 
*5.9 

0.8 
48.4 

C^) 
^0.8 

M1.3 


176, MO 
198.080 

183,840 
195. «» 
245.407 
304,005 
310,303 
330.653 
302.533 
410,043 
440,703 
459,500 
504,204 
515,068 
^4,853 
017. 721 
505,279 
087, WA 


153 
159 
154 
100 
150 
103 
130 
137 
109 
112 
115 
107 
113 
116 
106 
1)3 
00 
on 


42f^246 


1905 ..,..._.. 


43J.tiOO 


lBOi_.. 


^8,394 


1903 , - -,-, 


m[m 


iiwe ....,..,. 


293,961 


1901 ,... 


r4;S 

221,090 


1900.. 


UK , 


227,731 

185,iStt| 


lflW„ 


1M7 


105,908 
20iS3l 


1896.-,.. ........ 


19BG 


166,643 
201.003 


SS;:::::::::::;:;::::::::;:::: 


1808 


190,353 
156.882 


18B, .,,.... 


1891.. , 


163,034 


ISBO....... 


1215.276 
125,493 





















1 From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, Department of Conmieroe and Labor. 
* Including canal boats and baiges. 
I Including barges. 



4 Decrease. 

* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The census data include various classes of vessels, 
particulariy undocumented craft, not comprised in the 
compilation made by the Bureau of Navigation.* 
The table taken from the report of the Commissioner 
of Navigation shows that the progress of the marine 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts was seriously checked 
from 1894 to 1898 by the business depression during 
those years. The lowest tonnage for the eighteen- 
year period was reported for 1898, and it was not 
until 1900 that the position reached in 1894 had been 
regained. As a rule, the progress since 1900 has been 
more rapid than during any other part of the eighteen- 
year period. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the increase in 
tonnage has been mainly in steamships, and that there 
has been very little growth in the tonnage of sailing 
vessels. Indeed, sailmg vessels were fewer in number 
and less in total tonnage in 1906 than in 1892, the 
year in which they reached their maximum. The 

* See United States section of this report, page 6. 



progress of the merchant marine of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts has been in the vessels employed in do- 
mestic commerce — that is, in the enrolled and licensed 
tonnage. The vessels engaged in foreign trade — the 
registered vessels — numbered 1,311 and had a gross 
tonnage of 813,439 in 1889; in 1906 the number of 
such vessels was 565 and the tonnage 603,137. The 
lowest figure for registered tonnage was reached in 
1898, when the total was only 488,128. The tonnage 
of steamers engaged in the foreign trade increased 
from 125,493 in 1889 to 426,248 in 1906, while the 
registered tonnage of sailing vessels fell from 687,946 
to 176,889. The Census reports show that 489 Amer- 
ican vessels, with a gross tonnage of 538,082 and a 
value of $52,329,924, carried freight between our At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts and foreign countries during the 
year 1906. 

In Table 3 the vessels in the fleet of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts are classified with reference to their 
services. 



Table 8.— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT, BY OCCUPATION, AND PER CENT IN EACH GROUP: 1906. 





VE88EL8. 


TONNAGE. 


VALUE OF VE88EL8. 


0ROS8 INCOME. 


EMPLOYEES. 


WAOE8. 


OCCUPATION. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Giosa 
tons. 

1 


P.! 

cent.; 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Total 


1 
20.032 100.0 


4,851,421 


100.0 ' 


$273,^5,915 


100.0 


$150,759,924 


100.0 , n.l24 


100.0 


$38,352,250 


100.0 






Commercial vessels 


16,400 1 81.9 

5,750 28.7 

270 1.3 

1,690 8.4 

8,699 1 43.4 


4,724,160 


97.4 ^ 


241.874.036 


88.6 


157,396,518 


98.5 i 68.297 


88.6 


34,647.943 


90.3 


Freight and passenger 


2,151,712 
162.834 
148,992 

2,260,622 

91,507 
35.754 


44.4 

3.4 
3.1 
46.6 

1.9 
0.7 


154.360.334 
19,970,466 
25,894.551 
41,658,685 

25,066,062 
6.165.797 


56.6 
7.3 
9.5 

15.3 

9.2 
2.3 


92,096,988 
10,571,634 
30.454,574 
24,273,422 

18,721 
2.344.685 


57.6 : 41..'i51 


53.9 
3.1 
14.6 
17.0 

9.0 
.5 


17.789.511 

1 2.098,540 

7,528,564 

7,231,328 

2,541.310 
1,163,006 


46.4 


Ferryboats 


6.6 
19.1 
15.2 

0) 
1.5 


2.388 
11,276 
13,062 

6,923 
1,904 


6.5 


Tugs and other towing vessels 


19.6 


Unrigged craft 7 


18.9 


Yachts....: 

AU other 


2,935 
688 


14.7 

a4 


6.6 
3.0 



^ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



Probably the most significant economic fact shown 
is the extensive use of the unrigged craft, which con- 
stituted over one-half of the total number of com- 
mercial vessels and comprised nearly one-half of the 
entire tonnage of these vessels. Inasmuch as most 
tugs are employed a larger part of the time in towing 
unrigged craft, the totals for the two classes of ves- 
sels may be taken as representing the craft used in 
barge traffic and in lighterage work. The tugs and 
unrigged craft together constitute over one-half of all 
the vessels of the fleet of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
and their tonnage makes up nearly one-half of the 
total tonnage of the fleet. Although they comprise 
less than one-fourth of the total value of the fleet, 
their earnings amounted to over one-third of the total 
gross income. The importance of ferriage at the At- 
lantic and Gulf ports is also shown by the table. The 
number and value of yachts are likewise significant, 
the use of such vessels being for the purposes of busi- 
ness and pleasure. 

About two-fifths of the 20,032 vessels of all classes of 



5 tons or over operated on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts consisted of undocumented craft. 

Table 4. — Number and gross tonnage of active and idle undocumented 

craft: 1906. 



CLAflS. 


Number 
of vessels. 


Grose 
tonnage. 


Total 


8,065 


1,831.023 








Active 


7,880 


1,813,052 








Steam 


659 
404 

6,817 

185 


28.042 


Sail 


3,783 




1,781,227 


Idle 


17,971 



Steam 

Sail 

Unrigged . 



5,003 

248 

12.720 



The gross tonnage of tliis undocumented shipping 
amounted to 1,831,023, all but 37,076 tons of which 
was credited to the unrigged craft, consisting mainly 
of barges and Ughters. All but a small portion of this 
large tonnage was in use in 1906, during which year 
the shipping business was regularly active. 
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Tables 5 to 10 give the details regarding each of the 
diflFerent classes of vessels included in the fleet of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The steam vessels of this 
fleet numbered 5,413, with a gross tonnage of nearly 
1,500,000, and their value approximated $200,000,000. 
The steamships used in the transportation of freight 
and passengers comprised only 28.1 per cent of the 
total, the towing vessels and also the yachts outnum- 
bering the freight and passenger steamers. 

Table 5. — Steam vessels^ by occupation, with per cent each class is 
of total: 1906, 



OCCUPATION. 



Total. 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing 

vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

AU other 



Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 



5,413 100.0 



Per i Oross ton- Per 
cent.: nage. cent. 



1.523 

1,600 
270 

1.577 
353 



28.1 

31.2 
5.0 

20.1 
6.5 



1,457,894 tlOaO 



1,045,811 71.7 



148.902 
162,834 
70,461 
29,796 



1 



10.2 
11.2 
4.8 
2.0 



Value of 
vessels. 



I Per 
cent. 



1193,926,327 ' 100.0 



121.136.485 



62.5 



25,894.551 13.4 

19.970,466 10.3 

21,290,339 , 11.0 

5,634,486 2.9 



As would be expected, the freight and passenger 
steamers were on an average much larger than the 
other classes of steam craft, the gross tonnage of the 
steamships employed in the freight and passenger serv- 
ice being 71.7 per cent of the total gross tonnage of the 
entire fleet. Their value was 62.5 per cent of the total. 

A small number of canal boats is included among 
the unrigged craft of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. It 
is natural, however, that the larger part of the canal 
boats should be included among the vessels employed 
upon the inland waterways of the United States, the 
unrigged craft of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts being 
mainly the barges and lighters built for operation on 
salt water. 

Table 6. — Unrigged vessels^ by occupation, with per cent each class 
is of total: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 


Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 


Per 
cent. 

loao 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Per 
cent. : 


Value of 
vessels. 


Per 
cent. 


Total 


8,609 


2,260,622 


100.0 


841,658,685 


100.0 






Canal boats 


663 
8,036 


7.6 103,877 
92.4 2. l/>A.74.'i 


-it! 

95.4 , 

1 


1,112,475 
40,546,210 


2 7 


Another.. 


97.3 






. 





The saiUng vessels of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
outnumbered the steamers but comprised a smaller 
gross tonnage, while their value was only 19.3 per cent 
of the value of the steamships. As would be expected, 
a large number of yachts are included with the saiUng 
vessels; they constituted 22.9 per cent of the total, as 
is shown in Table 7. While their gross tonnage was 
small, forming only 1.9 per cent of the total, their 
value was relatively high, being 10.1 per cent of the 
total. 

Table 7. — Sail vessels, by occupation, with per cent each class is of 
total: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 


Num-i 
ber of 1 Per 
ves- cent. 

sels. j 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Per 
cent. 

loao 


Value of 
vessels. 


Per 
cent. 


Total 


1 
5,920 100.0 


1,132,905 


$37,520,903 


100.0 






Freight and passenger 


4,227 1 71.4 

1,358 22.9 

335 5.7 


1,105,901 
21.046 
5,968 


97.6 
1.9 
a5 . 


33.213,840 

3.775,743 

531,311 


88.5 
10.1 


All other 


1.4 







The figures for sailing vessels include schooner 
barges, which are craft usually towed, but equipped 
with schooner-rigged masts, so that they may be able 
to take care of themselves in case they break adrift 
from the tugs towing them.^ Of the 515 vessels classi- 
fied as schooner barges, in the United States as a whole, 
389 were on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and their 
tonnage was nearly two-thirds of the total gross ton- 
nage of all such vessels in the United States. These 
schooner barges are used extensively in the coastwise 
transportation of coal. The practice still continues of 
converting old sailing vessels into schooner barges, but 
the plan is also followed of constructing new schooner 
barges either with wood or steel hulls. 

Table 8. — Schooner barges: 1906. 

Number of vessels 389 

Gross tonnage 323,618 

Value of vessels $7,497,833 

Number of employees 1, 458 

Wages $721,911 

FERRYBOATS. 

Details regarding the ferryboats used at and about 
the ports of the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico 
are shown in Table 9. 

* See United States section of this report, page 10. 



Table 9.— FERRYBOATS, BY 'DISTRICTS, WITH PER CENT IN EACH DISTRICT: 1906. 



DISTRICT. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Oross 
income. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Number of 
Wages, passengers 
carried. 


Total 


270 
100.0 


162,834 tl9.»70.46(} 


$10,571,534 
100.0 


2,388 
100.0 


12,098,540 272,596,670 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 loao 


New York 


152 
56.3 

25 
9.3 

93 
34.4 


129.690 
79.6 

10,306 
6.3 

22,838 
14.0 


17,098,677 
85.6 

918,867 
4.0 

1.952,922 
9.8 


8,423.119 
79.7 

. 1,009,295 
9.5 

1, 139, 120 
10.8 


1,622 
67.9 

217 
9.1 

549 
23.0 


1,578,839 
75.2 

195,560 
9.3 

324, 141 


208.684.123 


Per cent of total . . . 


7a 6 


PhiUdelphia 


30,616,853 


Per cent of total 


11.2 


All other districts 


33.295.694 


Per cent of total 


15. 4 ' ' 12-2 
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The 270 ferryboats in use in 1906 had a total value 
of nearly $20,000,000, and their gross income was 
$10,500,000. Almost three-fifths of these boats were 
used in the waterways about New York city. The 
ferry service on the Delaware river betw^een Philadel- 
phia and Camden required only one-sixth as many 
boats as were needed at New York city. Moreover, the 
ferryboats in operation about New York city were 
above the average in size and greatly exceeded the 
average in value. The feny^boats used at New York 
and Philadelphia numbered 177, while there were 93 
employed at all the other ports on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. In addition to these, 11 ferries were op- 
erated on the Mississippi river at New Orleans, and the 
statistics for them are included in the section on the 
Mississippi river and its tributaries. The figures for 
ferryboats do not include car floats moved about har- 
bors by tugs. 

The number of passengers carried on ferryboats 
would naturally be large; indeed the 272,596,670 pas- 
sengers reported for the ferry traffic formed 93.2 per 
cent of the total number of passengers carried on all 
vessels of the fleet of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
Moreover, the ferryboat traffic on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts was credited with 74.3 per cent of the total num- 
ber of passengers carried on all kinds of vessels in the 
entire United States. Over one-half (56.9 per cent) of 
all the passengers carried in the United States was re- 
ported for the ferry traffic on the waters about New 
York city; and, although New York is the great center 
of American coastwise traffic, the number of ferry pas- 



sengers at that port is many times the number of other 
passengers. At Philadelphia, the next most impor- 
tant center of the ferry traffic on the Atlantic coast, 
about 30,000,000 passengers were carried, as con- 
trasted with over 208,000,000 at New York and ^nth 
about 33,000,000 in all othjer districts of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. 

The increase in the tonnage and traffic of ferr>'boats 
from 1889 to 1906 is sho\^Ti in Table 10. 

Table 10, — Ferryboats, vith per cent of increase: 1906 and 1889. 



1906 



1889 



Per cent 

of 
increase. 



Number of vessels 270 

Gross tonnage 162, 834 

Value of vessels S19, 970, 466 

G ross income $10, 571, 534 

Passengers 17,386,913 

All other soun-es 13, 184,621 

Number of employees 2, 388 

Wages 12, 098, 540 

Number of passengers carried ! 272,596,670 



214 


26.2 


98.174 


65.9 


17,907,700 


152.5 


$5,392,969 


96.0 


0) 




0) 




1,710, 


39.6 


$1,276,847 1 


64.4 


158,644,012 


71.8 



1 Not reported separately. 

It will be noted that the ferryboats now being built 
are larger than their predecessors, since there was a 
gain of 26.2 per cent in the number of ferry vessels, and 
that increase accounted for a growth of about 66 per 
cent in the gross tonnage. The rise in value is even 
more striking, the gain having been 152.5 per cent. 
The income from ferry traffic about doubled, and the 
number of passengers carried increased 71.8 per cent. 

The extent to which ferries were operated by munici- 
pal governments is shown in Table 1 1 . 



Table 11.— MUNICIPAL FERRIES. 1906. 



I Namber 
I of 
' vessels. 



Gross I 
tonnage. 



Value of 
vessels. 



ToUl. 



New York harbor 

Boston harltor 

Small points on Connecticut river. 



GROSS INCOME. 



Passengers. 



' Number 

i of em- 
All other I ployees. 
sources. 



Wages. 



19,337 12,466,447 



<fi20,780 S263,172 



14,829 
4,448 : 

60 , 



2,253,000 
200,347 , 
4.100 , 



557,437 
62,373 , 
970 : 



220.905 

41,037 

1,230 



I Number of 
■ passengers 
I carried. 

i 



I 
264 i S433,Q29 ! 19,784.055 



188 360,150 
72 

4 



12.521,847 
70,720 i 7,242.808 
2.150! 19,400 



At the ports of the Atlantic coast and Gulf of 
Mexico there were 25 municipal ferryboats out of a 
total of 29 for the entire country. Sixteen of the 25 
were at New York; 7, at Boston; and 2, on the Con- 
necticut river. New York and Boston are the only 
cities on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts that have found 
it necessary or desirable to operate ferryboats. Of 
the 16 municipal ferries reported for New York harbor, 
7 were used in connection with the management of 
penal or charitable institutions. The number of pas- 
sengers carried on the New York municipal ferries was 
relatively small. These 16 municipal ferryboats oper- 
ated in 1906 were but 10.5 per cent of the total of 152 
ferryboats in. use at New York, and the 12,521,847 
passengers which they carried comprised only 6 per 
cent of the total ferry traffic of New York harbor. 



This condition is probably explained by the fact that 
municipal ferries are developing new services which 
may be expected to increase with the consequent 
redistribution of population. 



RAILWAY SHIPPING. 



Information regarding the vessels used by steam 
I railroads is presented in Table 12. 

i 

! Table 12. — Craft operated in connection with steam railroads: 1906. 



Total. 



Steam. 



Unrigged. 



Number of vessels 1,324 ; 

Gross tonnage 472,917 ' 

Value of vessels $12, 436, 261 

Number of employees 3, 582 

Wages \ $2,493,845 

Number of passengers carried 697, 127 , 



2061 


i,n8 


34,664 ' 


438, 2S3 


$4,670,207 


$7,766,064 


2,147 


1,435 


$1,554,433 


8030,412 


SOT, 127 


100.000 
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Of the total number of craft thus employed on the 
Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico, 206 were operated 
by their own engines, and 1,118 were unrigged graft. 
This shipping operated in connection with steam rail- 
roads includes the ''craft engaged in the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers, or freight and passen- 
ger cars as connecting links in railway systems exclu- 
sively, freight vessels operated for the purpose of 
extending freight business from railroad terminals to 
adjacent ports without additional charge, vessels used 
in connection with construction work for railroad 
companies, and craft owned by the companies and 
engaged in lightering the freight incident to the opera- 
tion of the road/' ^ The figures in Table 12 do not 
include vessels operated by railroad companies as 
regular freight and passenger lines, or the enormous 
railroad ferry traffic at New York and Philadelphia. 
Nine-tenths of the 1,464 vessels operated in 1906 in 
connection with steam railroads in the entire United 
States were used on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

GOVERNMENT VESSELS. 

While this report does not include the statistics of 
vessels owned by the United States Government, it 
contains the facts regarding the vessels owned and 
operated by state and city governments. 

Table 13. — Vessels ovytted and operated by state and city governments: 

1906. 



I Total. 



Number of vessels I 213 

Gross tonna^ 46,264 

Value of vessels KK 109, 775 

dross income ,> $2, 924, 807 

"" 1,309 

$1,632,858 
20,183,209 



Number of employees. 

Wages 

Number of passengers carried.. 



Steam. Sail. Unrigged. 

104 , 3 1 106 

31,228 78 ■ 14,958 

S5, 470, 975 I $6,380 , $692,420 

$1,131,594 ' »$1, 793,213 

" 8 1 522 



$1,008,090 
20,183,209 



$.->,280 



$4U9, 488 



1 Includes value of work done by craft of the Department of Docks and Fer- 
ries, New York city. 

Table 13 includes '^ municipal ferryboats, fire boats, 
police patrol boats, oyster patrol boats, scavenger and 
garbage boats, quarantine boats, ambulance boats, 
boats for the protection of fish and game, canal inspec- 
tion and repair boats, dredges and dredge tenders, 
steam derricks, pilot boats, pile drivers, ice boats, ice 
breakers, boats used for scientific investigation, and 
those used in connection with eleemosynary institu- 
tions.'* * State and city governments in the United 
States owned 315 such vessels, over two-thirds of 
which were operated at the ports on the Atlantic coast 
and Gulf of Mexico. The largest municipal owner 
of vessels was New York city, which not only had the 
municipal ferries already described, but also had a 
considerable number of craft that was used by its 
important Department of Docks and Ferries. 

* See United State s section of this report, page 13. 
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FISHING CRAFT. 

For the purpose of making a complete statement of 
the American fishing fleet operated from the ports of 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, Table 14 is included. 

Table l-i. — Vessels engaged in the commercial fisheries of the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf of Mexico, and the persons employed thereon: 1902 
and 1904.^ 



Atlantic 

I coast and 

Gulf of 

Mexico: 

> 1902 and 

1904. 



Fishing vessels: I 

Number 4, 631 

Tonnage (net) 86,076 

Value $7, 813, 776 

Value of outfit $3, 088, 728 

Transporting vessels: 

Number ! 1, 671 

Tonnage (net) 29,968 

Value $1,795,119 

Value of outfit $278,235 

Persons employed: i 

On fishing vessels 29, 663 

On transporting vessels 5, 166 

» Compiled from the reports of the Bureau of Fisheries. 

The table was compiled from the reports of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, and inasmuch as all the figures 
could not be taken from one report the diff'erent items 
do not cover the same years; nevertheless the table 
indicates with practical accuracy the status of the 
Atlantic and Gulf fisliing fleet. 

The annual reports of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion give the tonnage employed in the whale fisheries 
and in the cod and mackerel fisheries of the United 
States for every year from 1793 to the present. The 
figures published by the Commissioner of Navigation 
do not necessarily agree with those taken from the 
reports of the Bureau of Fisheries, for the reason that 
the periods covered are not identical. Moreover, the 
fleet employed in the whale, cod, and mackerel fisher- 
ies does not include all the vessels engaged in the com- 
mercial fisheries conducted from the ports of the United 
States. 

In the American whaling fleet a decline continued 
unchecked from the close of the Civil War until 1902, 
when the lowest ebb was reached. From 9,320 in that 
year the tonnage rose to 11,020 in 1906. In the cod 
and mackerel fleet there was a decline which, with the 
exception of short periods of increase in the early 
seventies and in 1883, was continuous to 1899, when 
the tonnage was 50,679. In 1906 the tonnage was 
61,439 for the United States as a whole. The cod and 
mackerel fleet operated from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports in 1906 comprised 1,503 vessels, with a tonnage 
of 57,699.' 

- From the report of the Commissioner of Navigation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, 190G. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 

OWNERSHIP OF VESSELS. 



The ownership of vessels is considered in three 
tables — 15, 16, and 17. In Table 15 the number, 



tonnage, and value of steamships and sailing vessels 
are considered, the situation in 1906 being compared 
with that in 1889. The figures do not include unrigged 
craft. 



Table 16.— OWNERSHIP FOR STEAM AND SAIL VESSELS: 1906 AND 1889. 







VESSELS. 




I 


TONNAGE 




! 


CLASS AND OWNERSHIP. 


Number. 


Perc< 
tot 


jnt of 
al. 

1889 

100.0 


Gross tons. 


Per cent of 
total. 




1906 


1889 


1906 

100.0 


1906 


1889 


1906 


1889 


Total 


11,333 


8,813 


2.590,799 


2.034,962 


100.0 


100.0 






Incorporated company 


2,630 
8,703 


1,019 
7,7»4 


23.2 
76.8 


11.0 
88.4 


1,644,044 
946,755 


571. 181 
1.463,781 


63.5 
36.5 


28.1 
71.9 


All other forms of ownership 


Steam 


5.413 


2,536 


100.0 


100.0 


, 1,457,894 


741,770 


100.0 


100.0 




Incorporated company 


2,072 
3.341 

.•>,»20 


917 
1,619 

6,277 


38.3 
61.7 

100.0 


36.2 
63.8 

100.0 


1 1.244,283 
213.611 

1,132,905 


,545,683 
196,087 

1.293,192 


85.3 
14.7 

100.0 


73.6 
26.4 

100.0 


All other forms of ownership 


Sail . 




Incorporated company 


5.58 
5,3(i2 


102 
6,175 


9.4 
90.6 


1.6 
98.4 


1 399,761 
733,144 

1 


25.498 
1,267,694 


35.3 
64.7 


2.0 
98.0 


All other forms of ownership 




1 



VALUE or VESSELS. 



Amount. 



1906 



1889 



1231,447,230 $108,204,622 



Per cent of 
total. 



1906 



1889 



100.0 



100.0 



167,929,716 
63,517,514 


43,376,790 
64,827,832 


72.6 
27.4 


40.1 
59.9 


193.926,327 | 65,518,640 


100.0 1 100.0 


155,819.420 
38,106,907 

37,520.903 


42.892,910 
22,625,730 

42,685,982 


80.3 
19.7 

loao 


65.5 
34.5 

100.0 


12.110.296 
25,410,607 


483.880 
42,202,102 


32.3 
67.7 


1.1 
98.9 



The table illustrates in a striking manner the rapid 
substitution of corporate ownership for the partner- 
ship and individual forms of ownership. The gross 
tonnage of steamers and sailing vessels owned by cor- 
porations was nearly three times as great in 1906 as 
it was in 1889, during which period the tonnage of 
similar vessels owned by nonincorporated firms and 
by individuals decreased 35.3 per cent. The figures 
for value illustrate the same fact with even greater 
force. In 1889 the value of steamships and sailing 
vessels owned by corporations amounted to two-fifths 
of the total, whereas in 1906 the value of the vessels 
belonging to corporations was nearly three-fourths of 
the total. 

The fact that the ownership of both classes of ves- 
sels — sailing vessels as well as steamers — is passing 
to the corporations is shown very clearly in Table 15. 
The figures for both the tonnage and the value of the 
steamers possessed by the corporations greatly ex- 
ceed the figures for the steam vessels otherwise owned. 
Tlic average size of the steamers belonging to the cor- 
porations is greatly in excess of that for the steam- 
ships owned by individuals and firms. In 1906 the 
2,072 corporately owned steamers had an average 
gross tonnage of 601, while the 3,341 steamships not 
belonging to corporations had an average gross ton- 
nage of only 64. The same condition is true of sailing 
vessels corporately and otherwise owTied, as is shown 
by the fact that the 558 vessels belonging to corpora- 
tions in 1906 had a tonnage more than one-half that 
of the 5,362 sailing vessels otherwise owned. In 1889 
only 1.1 per cent of the total value of the sailing ves- 
sels of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts was the property 



of corporations, whereas in 1906, 32.3 per cent of the 
value was credited to the corporations. In shipping 
as well as in domestic industry the unmistakable 
tendency is toward the increased control of property 
by corporations. 

A more detailed analysis of the ownership of the 
entire fleet of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, including 
steamers, sailing vessels, and unrigged craft, is made 
in Table 16, where the extent of individual, partner- 
ship, and corporate ownership in 1906 is indicated. 

Table 16. — Number , gross tonnage^ and valu£ of vessels^ by ckaracUr 
of oumership, with per cent in each class: 1906. 





VESSELS. 


TONNAGE. 


VALUE Oy VESSELS. 


OWNERSHIP. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 

100.0 


Gross 
tons. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Total 


20,032 


4,851,421 


100.0 


1 9273,105,915 


loao 


Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company 

Miscellaneous 


8,517 

2.849 

8.341 

325 


42.5 

14.2 

41.6 

l.C 


844,064 

666,005 

3.246.215 

95,137 


17.4 

13.7 

66.9 

2.0 


, 45,457,935 

19,636,772 

199.516,774 

8,494.434 


16.6 
7.2 

73.1 
3.1 







The corporations possessed somewhat over two- 
fifths of the total number of craft, but the tonnage of 
the corporately owned shipping formed two-thirds of 
the total, and its value was nearly three-fourths of the 
aggregate. In number, tonnage, and value the indi- 
vidually owned craft exceeded those possessed by firms. 

CLASSIFICATION OF VESSELS BY OCCUPATION OR USE. 

By analyzing the shipping of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts with reference to ownership and occupation, as 
is done in Table 17, the character of the fleet and the 
services performed are indicated. 
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Table 17.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS, BY CHARACTER OF OWNERSHIP AND BY CLASS AND 

OCCUPATION: 1906. 



CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 



Total 

steam 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 

Sail 

Freight and passenger 

Yachts 

Another 

Unrigged 



Number I '^^^^ 



20.032 



4,851,421 



5,413 1,457,894 



1,523 
1,690 

270 
1,577 

353 

5,920 



1,045,811 
148,992 
162,834 
70,461 
29,796 

1,132,905 



4,227 I 

1,358 I 

335 



1,105,901 
21,046 
5,958 



8,699 2,260,622 



INDIVIDUAL. 



INCORPORATED 
COMPANY. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Number 

of 
vessels. 



8,517 



2,625 



492 
455 
25 
1,463 
190 

4,091 



2,552 

1,269 

270 

1,801 



Number 
tonnage. ' ^^^^^ | tonnage. I ^^^^^^^ 



Gross 



(iross 



Number 

of_ I 



Gross I Number 
tonnage. ! ^^^^^ \ 



844,064 I 2,849 666,005 



8,341 I 3,246,215 



325 



Gross 
tonnage. 



95,137 



130,963 I 



580 ' 



48,015 



2,072 1,244,283 i 



136 , 



34,633 



37,838 
20,236 

1,874 
67,540 

3,475 

338,536 



315,669 
20,038 
2,829 

'374,565 



170 
300 

32 


27,528 

17,407 

199 

1,717 

1,164 1 


845 
911 
216 
36 
64 


977,868 

107,183 

141,424 

1,133 

16,675 


1,189 


349,135 


558 


399,761 


1,082 
75 
32 


347,648 
754 i 
733 1 


542 

8 
8 


398,702 
150 
909 


1,080 


268,855 1 


5,711 


1,602,171 



16 
24 
25 

4 
67 


2,577 
4,166 
19,337 
71 
8,482 


82 


45,473 


51 

6 

25 


43,882 

104 

1,487 


107 


15,031 



Besides stating the total number and the gross ton- 
nage of the steam, sail, and unrigged craft, and sub- 
dividing the steamships and sailing vessels into their 
different classes, according to character of service, the 
table shows similar data for the vessels owned by in- 
dividuals, by firms, and by corporations. It will be 
noted that over one-half of the tonnage of individually 
owned steamships is credited to yachts, and that the 
proportion of the tonnage of steamsliips owned by 
individuals and used either in the freight and passenger 
services or in the towing business is small compared 
with the proportion which the tonnage of all vessels of 
similar use forms of the total tonnage. On the other 
hand, nearly all of the relatively small tonnage of 
steamers belonging to firms is credited to freight and 
passenger, and towing vessels. The tonnage of steamers 



owned by corporations was devoted mainly to the 
transportation of freight and passengers; at the same 
time the corporately o\\Tied tugs and ferryboats far ex- 
ceeded in tonnage such vessels possessed by individuals 
and firms. Sailing vessels, however owned, were used 
mainly in the freight and passenger services. The 
only other important subclass of sailing vessels is the 
yacht, the ow^nership of which would, in most cases, 
naturally be individual. This table, like the preceding 
ones, shows the preponderance of the unrigged craft 
over steamers and over sailing vessels as regards total 
tonnage. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The classification of the shipping of the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf of Mexico with reference to material of 
construction is shown for 1889 and for 1906 in Table 18. 



Table 18.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE OF VESSELS, BY CHARACTER OF CONSTRUCTION AND BY 

CLASS AND OCCUPATION: 1906 AND 1889. 



CLASS AND OCCUPATION. CenSUS. 



Total. 



Steam. 



I 
Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other tow- , 
ing vessels | 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 



Sail. 



Freight and passenger 

Yachts 

Another 

Unrigged' 



Nu"?: Gross 



Value of 
vessels. 



1906 



1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1900 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 



1906 
1880 

1906 



20,032 I 4,851,421 I 
12,238 ! 2,658,445 



5, 413 
2,536 



1,523 
810 

1,600 
1,095 

270 
214 

1,577 
170 

353 

247, 

5,920 
6,277 I 



4,227 
5,229 

1,358 
628 

335 
420 

8,699 I 
3,425 



1,457,894 
741,770 , 



1,045,811 
487,939 j 

148,992 I 
61,359 ' 

162,834 ! 
98, 174 I 

70,461 ; 

11,328 I 

29,796 I 
82,970 I 

1,132,905 ! 
1,293,192 ' 



1,105,901 
1,260,362 

21,046 
14,428 

5,958 
18,402 

2,260,622 
623,483 



33,213,849 
38,777,627 

3,775,743 
2,681,455 

531,311 
1,226,900 

41,658,685 
7,837,440 



1273,105,915 i 
116,042,062 I 



193,926,327 
65,518,640 



IRON AND STEEL. 



,1 



COMPOSITE. 



Num- I 
ber of 
vessels. 



1,148 
434 



121,13(i,485 
36,989,280 

25,894,551 I 
10,203,330 

19,970,466 
7,907,700 

21,290,339 
3,520,610 

5,Ci34,486 
6,897,720 

37,520,903 
42,685,982 



395 

188 

3'23 
103 

127 
59 

107 
25 

41 

46 

76 1 
13 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Value of 
vessels. 



I Num- 
' ber of 
vessels. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Value of 
vessels. 



1,247,838 ,1155, n6, 134 I 18,827 3,591,278 $115,877,581 
364,283 33,622,030 {' 11,714 | 2,260,558 , 81,236,912 



! Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 



57 
90 



1,086,446 ! 147,640,277 | 
355,065 32,897,230 I 



4,388 , 
2,091 I 



365,616 
381,340 I 



45,280,050 
32,073,610 



849,069 
254,457 

I 
70, 134 I 
8,588 I 

114,498 
40,510 I 

36,360 

4,864 I 

16,376 
46,(>46 I 

84,726 I 
9,218 I 



104,382,729 ,' 
21,720,810 I 

12,055,761 '. 
1,626,800 

15,971,767 I 
3,936,500 I 

11.807,(»70 I 
1,649,720 

3,422,950 i 
3,9<i3,400 I 

4,323,786 h 
724,800 ' 



1,123 
612 

1,363 
986 

143 
155 

1,449 
142 

310 
19(i 

5,820 
6,198 



229,165 ' 

78,582 
52,535 

48,336 
57,664 

31,944 
0,111 

12.767 
35,865 

l,042,r>54 
1,264,735 



Gross 
tonnage. 



12,305 
24,604 



16,563,756 
14,988,470 

13.808,790 ! 
8,554,730 

3,998,699 
3,971,200 

8,797,2(i0 1 
1,735,890 

2,111,536 
2,823,320 

32,762,917 
41,325.862 



32 
24 



5 
10 



5,832 
5,3»i5 



Value of 
vessels. 



2,755 
4,317 



276 
236 



57 
7 

19 
6 


82,470 3,588,7«i 
8,737 514,500 

2,256 735.000 
481 1 210,300 




....;■. "1..:.: 




79 


76,666 1 3,812,071 




, 



4,168 
5,l«i3 

1,317 
619 

335 
416 

8,619 
3,425 I 



1,018,738 
1,232,597 

17,958 
13,875 

5,958 
18,263 

2,183,008 
623,483 



29,389,063 
37,(^8,057 

2,842,543 
2,450,(i55 

531,311 
1,217,150 

37,834,614 
7,837,440 



2,148 ; 
353 

653 I 
459 I 

5,525 
19,239 



1,006,000 
547,800 



190,000 
280,000 

30,000 
21,800 



686,000 
135,000 

100,000 
111,000 

434,200 
635,320 



2 
59 

22 
3 


4,693 
19,028 

832 
72 


236,000 
605,070 

198,200 
20,500 


4 


139 
948 


9,750 
12,000 









I The character of construction was not reported in 1880, but for purposes of comparison in this table all vessels are assumed to be of wood. 
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The progress made in the tonnage of iron and steel 
vessels was much more rapid than the gains in the 
tonnage of vessels constructed of wood. 

Between 1889 and 1906 the tonnage of steamships 
operated from the Atlantic and Gulf ports nearly 
doubled, and the value almost trebled; at the same 
time there was a decrease both in the tonnage and in 
the value of sailing vessels. Since iron and steel are 
used to a great extent in the construction of steam 
vessels, the increase in steam tonnage means a gain in 
the use of iron and steel. The gross tonnage of steam 
vessels built of iron and steel was three times as great 
in 1906 as it was in 1889, and their value was more than 
four times as much. Wooden steamers increased in 
number and value from 1889 to 1906, but fell off in 
gross tonnage. There was, moreover, some gain in the 
number, tonnage, ami value of steamers of composite 
construction, the use of wood and steel in building 
yachts being frequent. The wooden sailing vessels, 
except yachts, are rapidly decreasing. 



The census of 1889 did not state the kind of material 
of which the unrigged craft then operated were con- 
structed; there could, however, have been very little, 
if any, use of iron and steel in the construction of 
barges and lighters at that time. The gain in the 
tonnage of unrigged craft was extraordinarily large, 
both absolutely and relatively. In 1889 the tonnage 
of the unrigged craft constituted less than one-fourth 
of the total, whereas in 1906 it comprised nearly one- 
half of the aggregate gross tonnage. As unrigged 
craft can be moved only by the use of tugs, the growth 
of the tonnage of unrigged shipping has naturally been 
accompanied by an increase in the tonnage of towing 
vessels. 

The number and gross tonnage of steamships, sail- 
ing vessels, and unrigged craft built along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts of the United States and documented 
each year from 1889 to 1906 are shown in Table 19, 
grouped according to the character of the materials 
employed in their construction. 



Table 19.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS BUILT AND DOCUMENTED EACH YEAR, BY CLASS AND 

BY CHARACTER OF CONSTRUCTION: 1889 TO 1906.S \ 











kaiitEQ\T%. 








1 






STEAM. 








Total. 


Iron, 


8teeJ. 


Wood, 


Corapoflite. 


Tot«l. 


Ittm. 


StflttU 


Wood. 


Composite. 


TKAE* 


Nutn- 
ber 
of 


Gross 
ton- 


Kum- 

1 of 
veii- 
aeb. 


ton- 
nage. 


ber 
of 
ves- 


GroM 
toti- 


ber 
of 


Groaa 

tOJ>- 

na«e. 


tier 
of 

M)l5. 


1 

CmTOHA 

ton- 


Num- 
ber 
of 


Grou 

too- 


Niira- 

of 
ves- 

Ml». 


Gross 
lon- 
imgB. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

ye*- 


Grois 
ton- 

]lAg«, 


Num- 
ber 
of 

ve6- 


Groni 
ton- 


ber 
of 

VQA' 


GroH 

ton- 


iBOfi 


fiSI 
ftSA 

m& 

837 
flTO 
82a 

804 

m 

£14 

418 
463 
SK 
5H9 

^m 

M4 

m 


]3ft,fl07 
210,6^7 

ise^&fio 

244,748 

307,652 
63.000 

74,708 

ii8,a»i 






SO 

45 

A2 

57 
55 
34 

aa 

31 
29 

?2 

14 
5 

J 


4fl,nfr3 

K218 

121, lea 

]Cr7.349 
lOtJ.f^lL 
00,030 

*»,35e 

20.O7S 
22,1154 
^.034 
20,021 
30,708 
13,500 
lft,041 
10.071 
12.GS2 
5.S49 


BOl 

m 

783 
917 
7«7 
747 
57rt 
47S 
575 
^. 
431 
555 
570 
960 
907 

fm 

637 


80,Sa4 
UK, 319 
102,4(21 

im,5m 

129.449 

127,023 
94.230 
42.339 
72,m& 

36Mi 
43,333 
50,765 

95,wa 

172 J27 

114. nra 

Tll.Ml 






293 
23P 
232 
331 
251 
215 
170 
If* 
134 
123 
98 
111 
141 
13P 
207 
2U 
155 
140 


5iJ,030 
94,202 
7S.321 
110,£e8 
113,310 
08,308 
SO. 001 
0],M!8 
35.341 
31,005 
44.222 
30.955 
37hS19 
41, (iSO 
36,981 
07,074 
54,240 
4l,3ft(!l 






45 

42 
37 
4A 
47 

51 
« 

24 
20 
11 
14 
3 
7 
11 


42.<V5 
K4,HtH 
m, 473 
107.283 
97,919 

70,54S 

17.014 
2I,30H 
32,034 
19,010 
20.149 
12,119 
10,041 

0.341 
12,68a 

5.a« 


34S 
1H7 
1»5 

m 

203 

m 

119 
119 
lOli 
90 

-m 

S4 

llli 
111 
179 
181 
115 
130 


l»,Qfi7 
9,30S 

n.m 

12,309 
lA,2tt 
12,B0a 
9,453 
10,642 

9,028 
12. 131 

8,600 
10,983 
I3,ti96 
13.8112 

tiS 

]$t,309 


' 


1903. 






^, 










1904. ,.. 














1903.. _......... 


















1902..., 


1 

1 


193 
10 






1 
1 


193 
10 






1901 










1900 ..„„ 










1809.. 


















ISBg 


1 
1 
1 

5 

\l 

■32 
1^1 


462 
\S» 

sr 

2,439 

as7 

15,441 

l^078 

35,504 

mo»4 


1 


211 


1 

1 
1 

3 

5 

30 

14 

"32 

^33 

IS 


4A2 

ISO 

&7 

2.439 

m 

15,441 

0,07S 
35,594 
29. OM 
17,190 


I 


211 


iSOf?. 




ism 






1 


ims 








1894 








1893...... 

tm 


1 


493 


I 408 


1S9L. „ 








ISTO. 








itim 




L 






J 











1906. 
1905. 
1004. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 
1891. 
180O. 
1889. 



T< 


ital. 

Gross 
tonnage. 


Iron. 


Steel. 


W 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Num- 

l«rof 

vessels. 

195 
273 
289 
395 


199 


30.584 

74.912 

60.079 

63.794 

71,639 

87.399 

76,249 

66. 160 

17.909 

19.959 

37,501 ! 

24.633 

30,659 






4 
5 
4 
4 
3 
8 
6 
2 


3.077 
3,225 
15,290 
12, 184 
> 8,406 
13.300 
9,482 
6,207 


278 






293 






399 






510 




516 


398 
426 




390 
420 


354 


' ■ '1 


352 


302 




302 


279 








279 


287 








287 


320 








320 


421 




2 


4,649 


419 


408 


33.524 
m.l2S 
1*27,147 




408 


716 








716 


635 ' 








635 


433 ' 


84.631 
37,279 

i 








433 


417 1 


i 33 






416 , 















Total. 



Num- 
tonnage. ^4lL?I I tonnage. 



Gross 



Gross 



27,507 


1 

159 




71.687 


138 




44,789 


170 


51.610 


207 


63,233 


200 


74,099 


210 


66.767 


208 


59,953 


109 1 


17.909 


78 1 


19,950 


1 207 


37.501 


1 33 


24,633 


1 22 ■ 


26,010 


! 30 1 


33.524 


1 52 


69.128 


65 1 


127,147 


93 


84.631 


75 

1 "i 


37,246 



Steel. 


Wood. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


NuJn- 
l)erof 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


1 
9 
4 
2 
2 
2 


633 
6.099 
2,375 
1,722 
1,024 
1,745 


158 
129 
166 
205 
198 
208 
208 
105 
70 
197 
33 
17 
30 
51 
65 
91 
75 
91 


39,360 
35,324 
45,784 
50.644 
50.958 
49.436 
51,402 


4 

8 
10 


2,823 
3,064 
1,646 


23.735 
16,776 
43,300 
10,001 


5 


705 


3,091 
6,230 


1 


1,381 


12,545 
12.965 


2 


1,330 


22,841 
17,885 






15,325 







» Exclusive of yachts. 

» From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, Deptirtment of Commerce and Labor. 



41,423 
48,150 
61,366 
51,982 
51.181 
51,402 
26.558 
19,840 
44,955 
10.001 
4,396 
6,230 
13.926 
12,985 
24,171 
17,885 
15,325 



» Includes 2 vessels, tonnage 7.886, built of Iron and steel. 
* Includes 1 vessel, tonnage 2,707, built of iron and steel. 
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A limited number of vessels not built in the Ameri- 
can yards are annually admitted to American registry 
under general acts of Congress. 

The use of iron in the construction of the hulls of 
vessels has been abandoned. In 1889, 19 of the ves- 
sels built on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts had iron hulls ; 
since 1895 there have been only 5 vessels thus built; 
and since 1902 none has been so constructed. The 
use of steel has largely increased. During 1889 only 
11 vessels with steel hulls were built on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts; during 1890 only 7 vessels of this kind 
were constructed; and in 1891 only 5. In 1906, how- 
ever, there were 50 vessels built of steel, but the figures 
for 1906 understate the progress that has been made 
in the use of steel in ship construction. The years 
from 1900 to 1903 were especially prosperous in Ameri- 
can shipyards, and in each of these years the number 
and tonnage of steel-built vessels were larger than in 
1906. With the progress of the American marine and 
the advance of the American shipbuilding industry, 
there will certainly be an increasing use made of steel. 
In the constniction of American vessels in the ship- 
yards of the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico, wood 
is still used more largely than steel. Table 19, how- 
ever, shows that the number and tonnage of wooden 
vessels are neither increasing nor declining. During 
the eighteen years covered by the table only 2 vessels 
constructed of both steel and wood were documented. 
Yachts are not included in this table. As shown in 
Table 18 the composite steam yachts increased from 
3 in 1889 to 21 in 1906. 

Most of the vessels built of steel are propelled by 
engines, although a few steel sailing vessels are docu- 
mented each year. The number of wooden vessels 
with engines exceeded the number of wooden sailing 
ships in 1906, although the tonnage of the wooden 
sailing vessels is double that of the wooden steamers. 
In the construction of tugs, ferryboats, and passenger 
vessels for operation in quiet waters, and in the build- 
ing of yachts, wood is still largely used. Likewise 
wood is used almost altogether in the construction of 
barges, lighters, and unrigged craft. In 1906 there 



was only 1 steel vessel of this class documented. Dur- 
ing six of the years between 1889 and 1906 no unrigged 
craft of steel construction w^as documented. 

REGISTERED AND DOCUMENTED VESSELS. 

The navigation laws of the United States* stipulate 
that ^'vessels which may be captured in war by citizens 
of the United States and lawfully condemned as prize, 
or which may be adjudged to be forfeited for a breach 
of the laws of the United States, being wholly owned 
by citizens and no others, may be registered" under 
the American flag. The law also states that — 

The Commissioner of Navigation may issue a register or enn)ll- 
ment for any vessel built in a foreign country, whenever such ves- 
sel shall be wrecked in the United States, and shall be purchased 
and repaired by a citizen of the United States, if it shall be proved 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that the repairs put upon 
such vessel are equal to three-fourths of the cost of the vessel when 
so repaired. 

A vessel registered pursuant to law, which by sale has become 
the property of a foreigner, shall be entitled to a new register upon 
afterwards becoming American pwperty, unh^ss it has been enlarged 
or undeigone change in build outside of the United States. 

Table 20 shows the number, tonnage, and material 
used in the construction of vessels admitted to Ameri- 
can registry under the general act of Congress of De- 
cember 23, 1852, which wa^ repealed February 22, 1906. 

As the result of the Spanish- American War the num- 
ber of vessels thus admitted was greater in 1898, 1899, 
and 1900 than in any other year except 1889, when 15 
wooden craft, 12 of them sailing vessels and 3 unrigged, 
were added to that part of the American marine that 
is operated from the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico. 
Some vessels have been admitted to American reg- 
istry by special acts of Congress. For instance, the 
acts of May 10, 1892, and February 14, 1893, made 
possible the admission of the City of New York and the 
City of Paris, of foreign constructicm but of American 
ownership, to registration under the American flag.' 

' Bureau of Navigation, ** Navigation Laws of the United States,'* 
1903, pages 17 and 18. 

^ The present names of these two vessels are the New York and 
the Philadelphia, 
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Table 20.--NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS ADMITTED AT ATLANTIC AND GULF PORTS TO AMERI- 
CAN REGISTRY BY GENERAL ACT OF CONGRESS, BY CLASS AND BY CHARACTER OF CONSTRUCTION: 1889 
TO 1906.' 



1906. 
190&. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1809. 
1896. 
1887. 
1896. 
1806. 
18M. 
1893. 
1892. 
1801. 
1890. 
1889. 



AQGKEOATB. 
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StMl. 
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2 

6 

4 
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12 
12 ' 
12 

6 

5 

4 

6 

9 

6 
II 
15 



9.0S1 2 3,345 2 . 5,633 

8.941 1 1.855 ; 3 5.335 

5,253 1 683 1 | 4.560 

12.821 3 I 10.950 

4.399 1 1.347 1 2.214 

12.382 2 4.341 3 7,412 

7.993 2 4,541 

11,387 4 7.168 

12.558 4 6,544 1 3.362 

5.276 1 2.016 ' 

5,650 1 2.461 2 2.870 

6.846 1 3.428 1 2.897 

1.843 1 135 

2.850 1 1.602 

3.108 1 1.044 

2.555 M 451 

6.324 3 2.448 

5.968 



Wood. 
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2 
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8 

7 

6 

3 

3 
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5 

8 

5 

8 
15 
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G™* l^, Gross 
^°- ^'l^ *«°- 
°*^ sdl "*«*• 



Steel. 



Wood. 



Num- !-«>«. Num- 
ber of Gross y^^^j 

ves- „ "«r \'es- 

sels. »*^»««- sels. 





K,5M 




MBO 




i.5ffl 




in. 960 




2.214 




11.753 




2.79S 




5. €96 




8.030 




3.016 




l.«9e 




2.R97 




13^ 




1,602 




1.044 


SI 


451 




2,448 







'. 


2.921 
1.855 


...... 

2 

1 
2 
3 

1 


2.7S8 
5,096 
4.G68 
2.016 



5.633 
5.335 
4.560 
10.959 
2.214 
7.412 



135 



1 1.696 
1 2.897 



3 2.448 



1 
1 



1.602 

1.044 

451 



Gross 
ton- 





SAIL. 


ToUl. 


Iron. 


Steel 


Num- 
ber of Gross 

ves- tonnsge. 

sels. 


Num- 
ber of Gross 

ves- ' tonnage. 

sels. ! ^^ 


Num- 
ber of G 

Tes- toi 

sels. 



1906. 
1906. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1896. 
1807. 
1886. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1800. 
1889. 



1 
2 
1 
2 

8 . 
8 
8 
5 
5 
2 
3 
4 
8 
5 
8 
12 



527 

1.751 

683 

584 

170 

629 

3.382 

4.982 

4.528 

2.937 

3.954 

3.501 

1. 708 

902 

2.064 

2.104 

3.876 

4.801 



424 



683 



1.743 
2,072 
1,876 



2.461 
3.428 . 



.174 



Wood. 



TotAl. 



UNVIGGED. 



Iron. 



Wood. 



Num- 
ber of 
ves- 



Gross 
toiinagn. 



Num- 
ber of 



Gross 
tonnage. 



103 
1.751 



Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 



' Num- 

Gross I berof . Gross 

tonnage, j v^ UMmage. 



! 



sets. 



I 



2 

1 
2 ' 

7 : 

6 
7 
5 
3 
1 
3 
4 
8 
5 
8 
12 



584 
170 



1.268 
2,015 



1.347 



1.649 
2,910 
2,652 .. 


I 


1.803 

1.308 


: 3 

2 


1.803 
1.308 








2.937 
319 .. 


I 


323 


; 1 : 


323 


73 
1.708 .. 


2 


448 


2 


448 


982 
2.064 


1 


256 


1 1 


256 


2.104 . ' 


3,876 ' 


4.801 


3 


1.167 


3 


i.ie7 



From the leports of tbe Commissioner of Na\'igatioci. Department of Commerce and Labor. 



' Yacht. 



The number and tonnage of documented vessels 
added to the fleet of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts dur- 
ing each year from 1889 to 1906 are shown in Table 21, 
which has been compiled from the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation. This table shows almost all 
of the yearly additions made to the fleet ; the number 
shown falls short of the total because it does not 
include und(X*umented craft. 

The reports of the Commissioner of Navigation 
include a few vessels classed as ** added from other 
sources/' the number and tonnage of which the Census 
found it impracticable to obtain. The omission of 



this small group of vessels from Table 21 is not deemed 
a serious matter, because the craft were mainly re- 
built vessels which really do not constitute an addition 
to the fleet. Table 21, accordingly, comprises practi- 
cally all vessels, except yachts, admitted at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports to American enrollment or registry, 
both those constructed in the United States and those 
built abroad and admitte<l to American registry imder 
acts of Congress. The facts — to which attention has 
already been called — reganling the increasing use of 
steel for construction and steam for power are clearly 
shown. 
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Table 21.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS ADDED TO THE DOCUMENTED FLEET EACH YEAR, BY 

CLASS AND BY CHARACTER OF CONSTRUCTION: 1889 TO 1906.' 



AOQBSaATE. 



TotAl. 



Num- 
ber of 

aeU, 



1906 Of* 

1905 im 

1904 707 

1903 853 

1902 ^^ 

1901 S3? 

1900 sa^ 

1899 720 

1898 , ^n 

1897 1 619 

1896 1 «1 

1895 ' 4fl5 

1894 509 

1893 012 

1892 1 1,001 

1891 1 970 

1800 1 fiSO 

1889 fi77 



GTO«a 
ton- 



Iron. 



III.SOB 

r>4,78a 
230,867 
2l»9.M4 
04, 121 
102^573 
10^,188 

7S,02l 
115,047 
121,580 
240.440 

\m,zn 

101,761 



Num- 
Bf^lfl. 



3 
1 

3 
2 

% 
S 
S 

& 
3 

2 
7 
8 
1» 
U 

20 



Grosi 

ton- 
nage. 



Stwl. 



ves- 



3,574 
1h8W 
2,344 

386 1 
3.1^ ! 

12,463 
10. »^ 
1&.35M 
a,2»9 
2,5m 

l,g[K 
15,44t 

4tl-[*70 
33.2.16 
19, (bs 



Oroftii 
lon- 
Jiftge, 



55,342 
10S,220 

]32J4lt 
114.172 

100,061 
82,49!^ 

32,&5fl 
23,054 
41,234 

30.798 
37.54\ 
17,085 

12,€83 
5M9 



Wood. 



ComponUc. ' 




Total. 



Iron. 



Steel. 



Wood. 



Composite. 



I . j 

«'*«« Eili'^'f Gross Ji"™: Gross 
toQ- ^'^'^ ton- ^'®'j ton- 



69,401 
10A,42L 
tv4,W» 
130,772 
Ii0,01i5 
U3,24fl 
92,SWJ 
80,608 
50,600 
33,235 
.52,567 
37.040 
^,424 

84 ►^2'j 
58.451 
43, 167 



2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
4 
4 
7 
3 
1 
6 
8 
16 
14 
»42 
<38 
19 



3,150 

1,855 

1,651 

122 

193 

7,026 

10,720 

8.910 

12.a59 

2,299 

57 

5,627 

1,904 

15, 441 

6,078 

46.870 

33.256 

19,025 



' I 

Num- o-oas iNum-l cimM 
Yic-r ftf ^*^08S . -■ uross 
v^ ton- '^J ^V ton- 



48 
46 
38 
51 
50 
48 
52 
51 
31 
23 
24 
25 
20 
15 
15 
»7 
7 
11 



1^,800 

71, tm 

118,242 

ti2,96» 
7l,<»7 
54,d31 

21,308 

vhmi 

'22,^13 
^6,U9 
3«, hit 

1^.1^ 

.-..Ma 



252 
200 

lai 

201 
171 
126 
L27 
111 
99 
79 
84 
117 
114 
181 
1S4 
117 
122 



14,613 
9, 670 
12,225 
12,408 

1.5. m 

13,25^ 
11,061 
17,167 
8,535 

12,460 
A. (300 
11,311 
14, 128 
14^12 
22,330 
U,513 
18,293 



96 



211 



403 



I 



Total. 



Iron. 



St**l. 



Wood, 



1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1808. 
1897. 
1806. 
1895. 
1894. 
18B3. 
1802. 
1801. 
1800. 
1880. 



Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 



203 
282 
295 
406 
525 
404 
439 
426 
311 
286 
294 
325 
424 
412 
726 
642 
443 
431 



Num- 
*^^.^^.r^ 1 l)er of 
tonnage, [vessels. 



Gross 



32,165 ! 
76,725 ' 
62.070 I 
67,083 . 
74.405 ;, 
90,356 ll 
83,931 I 

100,736 M 
23,560 ; 
24,060 ; . 
42,620 I 
30.500 I 
32,367 I 
34,516 : 
71,320 ' 

130,500 . 

90,042 ; 

42, 102 I 



Num- f, Nuni- 



Gross 



693 



589 
1,029 
1.743 , 
2.072 1 



3,077 

3.22> 
15.29^) 
12, 184 

8,40r. 
14,34s 
11,064 

6.207 



2.461 
3,428 



1,174 



4,649 



33 



198 
377 
290 
402 
521 
394 
431 
422 
309 
286 

a«2 

K4 
422 
412 
72fi 
t>42 
443 
430 



tODDUISf*, 



28, 
73, 

4e, 

54, 
Oflp 
74. 
71. 
92, 
*M, 
24, 
38, 
27, 
27, 
34, 
71, 

im 

00, 
42, 



UNRIGGED. 



ToUK 



Num- 
tier of 



500 
Ofi7 
899 
410 
970 
124 
457 
,561 
,060 
.985 

-on , 

.718 I 

,5ltj 

,330 I 
-WO ' 
042 I 
659 



leo 

138 
17£) 
210 
2i>4 
210 
214 

na 

79 

33 
25 
30 
54 
65 

a& 

75 
04 



Steel. 



Wood. 



GroAa 

tOflJlBBf^. 



40,153 
42,004 
4^,150 
ft3,S40 , 
54.543 I 

£4,128 
2S.3Q0 
I9,00t 
4% 278 
10.001 
5.243 
0,230 
14,3«» 
12,985 
25,121 

1«,4«S 



Nunt- 
Iwr of 

V€«9Pllft, 



Gross 
tonnage. 



1 Num- 
ber of 
.vessels. 



2('>4 
1,347 



Num- 



Gross 



Gross 
tonnage. 



633 
6,099 
2,375 i 
1,722 I 
1.431 I 
1,745 

407 
2,823 
3.064 
1,646 



705 



1.330 



I 



1.59' 
130 I 
166 
207 ' 
200 I 
208 
213 I 
108 

71 
198 

33 

20 

30 

53 

65 

93 I 

75 

94 



39,520 
36.505 
45,784 
61,860 
51,765 
49,436 
53,721 
25,377 
16.897 
43.632 
10,001 
4,537 
6.230 
13,018 
12,985 
23,791 
17,885 
16,492 



1 Embraces all vessels, exclusive of yachts except 1 in 1889 and 1 in 1891, reported by the Commissioner of Navigation as built, admitted to registry by acts of 
CoDgreas, renationalized, purchased from the United States, or captured from enemy. 
< Includes 2 vessels, tonnage 7.886, built of iron and steel. 
•Includes 1 yacht, with a gross tonnage of 451. 
4 Includes 1 vessel, tonnage 2,707, built of iron and steel. 
* Includes 1 yacht, with a gross tonnage of 13. 



NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS. 

The gross and net tonnage of the various subclasses 
of steam, sail, and unrigged craft of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts in 1906 are shown in Table 22. 

The net tonnage of the steamers averages two- 
thirds the gross tonnage. In the case of sailing ves- 
sels the average is somewhat higher, the net being ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of the gross tonnage. In un- 
rigged craft almost the entire capacity of the vessel 
is available for cargo, consequently the net tonnage 
is but slightly less than the gross. The general rule 
among shipping men is that in a modem freight 
steamer the net tonnage, when measiu'ed in accord- 



ance with the American laws, will average about two- 
thirds the gross. The figures in Table 22 prove this 
general rule of business men to be an accurate one. 
The ratio of net, gross, and cargo tonnage is some- 
times expressed by saying that the gross tonnage is 
li times the net, and the cargo 2{ times the net; 
that is, the ratios are 1 to 1^ to 2^. With sailing 
vessels the ratio of net to gross tonnage is ordinarily 
stated to be as 7 to 8 ; that is, the net tonnage is seven- 
eighths of the gross. The table, however, shows a 
somewhat higher ratio. Assuming the net tonnage 
to be seven-eighths of the gross, the ratio of net, 
gross, and cargo tonnage for sailing vessels would be 
as 7 to 8 to 12. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



Table 22. — Gross and net tonnage, with per cent net is of gross ton- 
nage, by class and occupation of I'essels: 1906. 



CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 



Total. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



4,851.421 



NET TONNAGE. 



Number 
of tons. 



Per cent 
of gross 
tonnage. 



4,186,451 



86.3 



Steam 1,457,894 



972,320 



06.7 



Freight and passenger ; 1,045,811 



Tugs and other towing vessels. 
Ferr>"boats . 

Yachts 

AH other.... 



SaU. 



Freight and passenger. 

Yachts 

All other , 



148,992 
162,834 
70,461 
29,796 

1,132,905 



1,105,901 

21,046 

5,958 



704,560 
90,021 I 

113,531 I 
45,228 ' 
18,980 I 

1,012,197 



67.4 
(iO.4 
00.7 
64.2 
63.7 

89.3 



987,398 1 

19,317 : 

5,482 



89.3 
91.8 
92.0 



Unrigged 2,260,622 I' 2,201,934 



Canal boats ■ 103,877 ; 

Another I 2,156,745 



101,195 
2,100.739 : 



97.4 
97.4 



The average size, value per ton, and value per ves- 
sel of the steam, sail, and unrigged craft of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts in 1889 and 1906 are stated in Table 23. 

Table 23. — Number, gross tonnage, and value of different classes of 
vessels: 1906 and 1889. 



1 

Num- /-.«„. 
CLASS. Census. ))er of Jl^P" 
1 vessels, tonnage. 

i i 1 


Value of 
vessels. 


1 


Avcr- 

value 

per 

vessel. 


Total.... 


1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 


20,032 
12,238 


4,851,421 
2,658,445 


1273,105,915 
116,042,062 


242 
217 


$56 
44 


113,633 
9,482 


Steam . ... 


5,413 
2,536 

5,920 
6,277 

8,699 
3,425 


1,457,894 
741,770 

1,132,905 
1,293,192 

2,260,622 
623,483 


193,926,327 
65,518,640 

37,520,903 
42,685,982 

41,658,685 
7,837,440 


269 
292 

191 
206 

260 
182 


133 

88 

33 
33 

18 
13 


35,826 
25,835 

6,338 


Sail 


Unrigged 


6,800 

4,789 
2,288 



The somewhat surprising fact is shown that the 
average size of both steamers and sailing vessels was 
less in 1906 than in 1889. Only in unrigged craft was 
there an increase in average capacity. The average 
value per ton of the steam vessels has largely in- 
creased; that of sailing vessels has remained constant; 
and that of unrigged craft has become larger. 

The explanation of the small average size of steam- 
ships and sailing vessels is found in Table 24, where 
steam, sail, and unrigged craft are grouped according 
to gross tonnage. 

It will be noted that over one-half of the steamers 
were each of less than 50 tons gross register; that four- 
fifths of them were of less than 200 tons gross regis- 
ter; and that only 30 were of 5,000 tons or more gross 
register. It will be remembered that the vessels classi- 
fied as steamships include the considerable number of 
those operated by gasoline and other engines. The 
sailing vessels of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts averaged 
less than 200 tons gross register; almost two-thirds 
of the total number were of less than 50 tons gross 



register, and about four-fifths were of less than 200 tons 
gross register. There were only 29 sailing vessels with 
a gross register amounting to 2,500 tons or over. The 
unrigged craft averaged much larger than the sailing 
vessels and nearly as great as the steamships. The 
average size of this class of shipping is made high by 
the extensive use of large capacity barges in the coast- 
wise traflBc. 

Table 24. — Vessels grouped ^according to gross tonnage: 1906. 



Total. 



Steam. 



Total: I 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

5 to 49 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

50 to 99 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

100 to 199 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

200 to 299 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

300 to 399 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

400 to 499 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

500 to 999 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

1,000 to 2,499 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

2,500 to 4.999 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

5,000 tons and over: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 



Sail. 



20,032 , 5,413 5,920 

4.851.421 I 1,457,894 1 1.132.905 



Unrigged. 



8,699 
2.260.622 



7,413 
133,812 


3.019 
55,988 


3,792 
63.191 


602 
14,633 


2.129 
151,754 


7(3 
55,734 


592 
40,928 


774 
55,092 


3.839 ; 
549,840 


590 
83,092 


299 
42.889 


2,950 
423,859 


' 2,127 
513,836 


225 
54,840 


169 
41,971 


1,733 
417,025 


1,429 
486,094 


107 
37,370 


137 
47,615 


1,185 
401,109 


869 
380,276 


115 
51, 113 


155 
69,299 


509 
250,864 


1 1,441 
997.370 


249 
176,096 


485 
356,998 


707 
464,276 


585 ; 
852.007 : 


184 
289,359 


262 
380.716 


139 

181.932 


169 
556,311 


131 
429,399 


28 
84.080 


10 
42.832 


31 


30 
224.903 


1 
5,218 




230.121 









The information contained in Tables 22, 23, and 24 
is supplemented by Table 25, which gives the average 
size and the average value per vessel and per ton of 
the iron and steel vessels, the wooden ships, and the 
craft of composite constniction. Figures for both 
1889 and 1906 are presented. 

The average value per vessel and per ton of the 
total shipping of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts increased 
between those years; the gain, however, was in iron 
and steel and composite vessels and not in those of 
wooden construction, which show a decline in value 
both per vessel and per ton. The decline in wooden 
vessels is most marked in steamers, wood being used 
for small steamers and steel for larger craft. The 
newer wooden steamers are more valuable per ton 
than their predecessors were. Wooden steam tugs 
and ferryboats had a higher value per vessel and per 
ton in 1906 than in 1889. All classes of iron and steel 
steamers except "all other" increased in size and value 
per vessel. Iron and steel sailing vessels, as a whole, 
and sailing yachts increased in size and value; but the 
iron and steel sailing vessels used in the passenger and 
freight services decreased in value. Unrigged craft, 
as a whole, show a larg^ growth in average tonnage 
and value. 
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Tablb 25.— average GROSS TONNAGE AND VALUE PER VESSEL AND AVERAGE VALUE PER TON: 1906 AND 1889. 





Census. 


TOTAL. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


1 


WOOD. 


1 


COMPOSITE 




CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 


Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 


Average 
value 

vessel 


1 
Average 

value 
per ton. 


Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 


Average 

value 

per 

vessel. 


Average 

value 
per ton. 

1 


Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 


Average 

value 

per 

vessel. 


Average 

value 
per ton. 


Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 


Average 

value 

per 

vessel. 


Average 

value 
per ton. 


Total 


1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 j 
1889 1 

1906 ' 
1889 1 

1906 ' 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 j 


242 
217 


113,633 
9,482 


»56 
44 


1,087 
839 


$135,693 
77,470 


1125 
92 


191 
194 


$6,155 
6,935 


$32 
36 


210 
273 


$25. 477 
13, 146 


$118 
48 


Steam 


269 
292 


35,826 
25,835 


133 

88 


1,094 
843 


148,681 
78, 141 


136 
93 


83 
182 


10.319 
15,339 


124 
84 


182 
224 


31,438 
22,825 


172 
102 


Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 
Ferryboats 


687 
602 

88 
56 

603 
459 

45 
67 

84 
336 

191 
206 


79.538 
45,666 

15,322 
9.318 

73.965 
36.952 

13.501 
20,709 

15,962 
27,926 

6.338 
6.800 


116 
76 

174 
166 

123 

81 

302 
311 

189 
83 

33 
33 


2.150 
1,353 

217 
83 

902 
687 

340 
195 

399 
1,014 

1,115 
709 


264,260 
115,536 

37,324 
15.794 

125,762 
66,720 

110.346 
65.989 

83,487 
86,161 

56.892 
6.'),754 


123 

85 

172 
189 

139 
97 

325 
339 

209 
85 

5i 

79 


173 
374 

58 
53 

338 
372 

22 
43 

41 
183 

179 
204 


14,750 
24,491 

10. 131 
8.676 

27.963 
25,621 

6,071 
12.225 

6,811 
14,405 

5.629 
6,668 


85 
65 

176 
163 

83 
69 

275 
284 

165 
79 

31 
33 


551 
432 

60 
39 


38,000 
28,000 

7,500 
3,633 


69 
65 

109 
92 









Yachts 

All other 


102 
118 

327 
92 

230 
292 


32,667 
45,000 

50,000 
22,200 

18,092 
9,626 


319 
382 

153 


Sail 


242 

79 
33 


Freight and passenger 

Yachts 

All other 


262 
241 

15 
23 

18 
44 

260 
182 


7.858 
7.416 

2,780 
4,270 

1,586 
2,921 

4,789 
2,288 


30 
31 

179 
186 

89 
67 

18 
13 


1,447 
1,248 

119 
SO 


62,961 
73,500 

38,684 
35,050 


44 

59 

326 
437 


244 
239 

14 
22 

18 
44 

253 

182 


7,051 
7,294 

2,158 
3,959 

1,586 
2,926 

4,390 
2,288 


29 
31 

158 
177 

89 
67 

17 
13 


2,347 
323 

38 
24 


118,000 
10,255 

9,009 
6,833 


50 
82 

288 
285 










35 
948 


2,438 
12,000 


TO 


Unrigged 


070 


48,254 


50 


13 






1 









CHARACTER OF PROPULSION AND HORSEPOWER. TxBhE 2e.-'Character of propuUion and power of steam vessels: 1906. 

The vessels classified as steamers include not only 
those propelled by steam but also those driven by 
gasoline and other engines. The power, moreover, is 
applied by screws, side wheels, and stem wheels. 

Of the vessels propelled by mechanical power, about 
nine-tenths were driven with screws. One of the two 
ferryboats classed as ''all other" was operated by a 
center paddle wheel and the other by a cable device. 

The large number of vessels having gasoline engines 
is one of the striking facts shown in Table 26. Their 
total gross tonnage, however, constitutes but a small 
fraction of the gross tonnage of steam vessels. Most 
of the gasoline engines are used to drive screws, but 26 
craft having stem wheels and 2 having side wheels 
were equipped with gasoline engines. 

Table 27 shows the classification by propulsion and power of vessels, grouped with reference to occupation. 
Table 27.— CHARACTER OF PROPULSION AND HORSEPOWER OF STEAM VESSELS, BY OCCUPATION: 1906. 



CHARACTEB OF PROPULSION AND POWER. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Horse- 
power of 
ejiglnes. 


Total 


5,413 


1,457,894 


1,758,378 


Steam 

Gasoline 

All other 


3,434 

1,974 

5 


1,423,750 

34,072 

72 


1,712,382 

45,932 

64 






Screw 


4,858 


1,169,305 


1,458,521 


Steam. 

G asollne 


2,907 

1,946 

5 

370 


1,135,578 

33,655 

72 

270,853 


1,413,088 

45,369 

64 


All other 


Side wheel 


279,705 




Steam 


368 
2 

183 


270,831 
22 

17,621 


279,675 
30 


Gasoline. 


Stem wheel 


20.090 




Steam 


157 
26 

2 


17,226 
395 

115 


19,557 
533 


Gasoline. 


All other 


62 








2 


115 


62 



OCCUPATION. 



Total 

Freight and passenger. 

Tags and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 



CHARACTER OF PROPULSION. 



HORSEPOWER OF ENGINES. 



Total. 



Screw 
(num- 
ber). 



5,413 I 4,858 



1,523 
1,690 

270 
1,577 

353 



1,225 
1,606 

111 
1,573 

343 



side 
wheel 
(num- 
ber). 



stem 
wheel 
(num- 
ber). 



183 



194 
11 
156 

1 
8 



104 

73 

1 

3 

2 



All other 
(num- 
ber). 



Total. 



Steam. 



1,758.378 



1,712.382 



1,003.177 I 

382.557 ' 

158,335 - 

172,965 i 

41,344 



992,963 
381.051 
158,140 
142,208 
38.025 



Gasoline. 



45,932 



10,214 

1.506 

195 

30,706 
3,311 



AH 
other. 



64 



50 
8 



72 



TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



INCOME. 

The gross income derived from tlie operation of the 
fleet of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts in 1906 was $159,- 
759,924, more than two-thirds of which was secured 
from freight and passenger business, and less than one- 
third from other sources. 

Table 28. — Gross income — all vessels and crafty by occupation: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 


Total. 1 Freight. 


Passenger. 


AU other. 


Total 


1150.759.924 ' $83,800,161 $25,643,332 1 $50,226,431 






Fieteht and passenger- 
Towing vessels and un- 
rigged craft 


92.096.988 ' 68.185,461 

64.727,996 1 15.607,425 
12,934,940 i; 7.275 


18,208,365 

46,254 
7,388,713 


5.703,162 
38,984.317 


Another 


5,538,952 







The earnings of tugs and other towing vessels which 
are so largely used in the more important harbors and 
in towing coal barges along the coast amounted to 
$54,727,996. This total includes the earnings of the 
unrigged craft, and is considerably more than one- 
third of the gross revenue for the fleet of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. The relative unimportance of the 
passenger business as compared with the freight is 
also a striking fact, less than one-sixth of the total 
income having been obtained from the transportation 
of passengers. 

EMPLOYEES AND WAGES. 

During the year 1906 an average of 109,985 em- 
ployees was engaged in conducting the transporta- 
tion by water on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

Table 29. — Employees, and salaries and wages: 1906. 





Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 

and 
wages. 


Total 


109.985 


$50, 125, 132 






On vessels 


77,124 
32.861 


38,352,250 
20,772,873 


On land 






OfBcers. managers, clerks, etc 


8.500 
24,361 


7,865,181 


All other... .7 ' 


12,907,692 







The salaries and wages paid amounted to $59,125,132. 
The men employed on the vessels formed 70.1 per cent 
of all the employees, and their salaries and wages 
formed 64.9 per cent of the total. 

FREIGHT. 

The freight received and shipped at the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports includes three different categories of traffic: 
(1) That which moves coastwise between the ports of 
thcAtlanticcoastandGulf of Mexico; (2) [a] that which 
is carried in American vessels between these ports and 
American ports other than those of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, that is, ports of the Pacific Coast states, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and [6] traflBc carried in Amer- 
ican vessels between ports of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and foreign ports ; and (3 ) the imports and exports 
of foreign trade handled in foreign vessels through the 



Atlantic and Gulf gateways. The tables compiled by 
the Census include the first two of Jihese categories; 
that is, coastwise and intercoast freight movements 
and the foreign commerce handled in American ships. 

The differences between the censuses of 1889 and 1906 
have been pointed out in the United States section. 
The total freight handled at the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
in 1906 (including harbor traffic) was 140,512,043 tons 
as compared with a total of 52,712,124 tons in 1889. 
The limitations to be placed upon this comparison are 
pointed out in the United States section. It should be 
remembered that the shipments and receipts of prin- 
cipal commodities by ports in 1906, as stated in Table 
31 — 65,360,958 tons of shipments and the same quan- 
tity of receipts — represent the freight moved from 
port to port and do not include the traffic carried on 
lighters and barges within the port areas. The quan- 
tity of traffic ** carried on lighters and barges in and 
around harbors for all waters except the Great Lakes " 
in 1906 was estimated at 88,026,046 tons. The enor- 
mous barge traffic at New York and the relatively 
large barge traffic of certain other Atlantic and Gulf 
ports account for the greater portion of the total for 
the United States. This readily explains the differ- 
ence between the total of shipments and receipts — 
65,360,958 tons — and the total freight carried by all 
craft employed on the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard in 
1906—140,512,043 tons. 

Possibly attention should be called to the fact stated 
in the United States section, that * * the figures for the At- 
lantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico include practically the 
same class of traffic at both censuses, with the exception 
of the lighterage or harbor work reported for some ferry- 
boats in 1906; this class of freight was omitted from 
the statistics for the division at the census of 1889 and 
was not fully reported for 1906." By keeping in mind 
this exception and the fact that it was necessary to 
resort to estimates in determining a part of the traffic 
included in the figures for freight carried, compari- 
sons may be made between the figures for the total 
freight carried in 1889 and the figures for 1906. The 
gain in freight carried during the period was 166.6 
per cent. 

The commodities shipped at the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports are shown in Table 30. 

Table 30. — Freight shipped^ by commodities: 1906. 



COMMODITY. 



Canned goods net tons. 

Cement, orick, and lime net tons. 

Coal net tons. 

Cotton net tons. 

Flour net tons. 

Fruits and vegetables net tons. 

Grain net tons. 

Ice net tons. 

Iron ore net tons. 

Lumber M feet. 

Naval stores net tons. 

Petroleum and other oils barrels. 

Phosphate and fertilizer net tons. 

Pig iron and steel rails net tons. 

Stone, sand, etc net tons. 

Tobacco net tons. 

Miscellaneous merchandise net tons. 



Quantity. 



193, eo2 

4,738,177 

19,149,753 

793,902 

104,362 

796.329 

530,843 

1,951,188 

18,466 

2,793,743 

373.261 

16,840,716 

1,187,883 

664,758 

7,391,354 

165.776 

18,580,196 



ATLANTIC COAST AND GULF OF MEXICO. 
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As would be expected, the coal shipments make up 
the largest single,item of traffic. Next in point of ton- 
nage come stone and sand; lumber; and cement, brick, 
and lime. Petroleum and other oils amounted to 
16,840,716 barrels, which are equivalent to 2,670,205 
net tons. Among the other large contributors to the 
total tonnage were ice, with nearly 2,000,000 tons, and 
phosphate and fertilizer, with over 1,000,000 tons. A 
large part of the total tonnage — 28.4 per cent — con- 
sisted of the tonnage of miscellaneous merchandise and 
of general package freight. 

''Many of the managing owners [of vessels] kept no 
record of the quantities of the diflTerent commodities 
carried and could therefore give only estimates in 
reply to the Census inquiry.^' ^ Some of the package 
freight not being shipped by weight, it became neces- 
sary to make estimates ol the tonnage. It is, however, 
believed that as a result of the exercise of special care 
the figures of freight shipments and receipts presented 
in this report are approximately accurate. 

Had it been practicable to do so, it would have been 
desirable to show the quantity of freight shipped from 
the ports of each state bordering on the Atlantic ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico. The totals by states, however, 



^ See United States section of this report, page 33. 



could not be determined with accuracy, because it 
w as not possible for the Census agents to obtain exact 
statements of the shipments and receipts for all of the 
small ports. The best that could be done was for the 
agents to ascertain the exact tonnage of the traffic han- 
dled at each of the principal ports. The coastwise 
transportation companies furnished the information 
for each of the principal ports with precision and then 
supplied the figures for the traffic received and shipped 
at ''all other ports.'* In order to divide the traffic 
among the states with strict accuracy it would be nec- 
essary to allocate the traffic handled at each of the 
"all other ports.'* Inasmuch as the traffic at these 
'' all other ports" amounted to more than one-third of 
the total for all ports, the statement of the amount of 
traffic shipped and received at the seaboard of each of 
these states could be made only with approximate ac- 
curacy. In view of these practical difficulties it was 
deemed best to present the traffic by principal ports 
only and not by states. 

The shipments and receipts of principal commodities 
in 1906 are stated for each of the principal ports of the 
Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico in Table 31. As 
this table is restricted to the freight carried in Ameri- 
can vessels, the total receipts and shipments neces- 
sarily equal each other. 



Table 31.— SHIPMENTS AND RECEIPTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES, BY PORTS: 1906. 



Total 

Baltimore. Md 

Bangor, Me 

Boston, Mass 

Charleston, 8. C 

FaU River, Mass 

Galveston. Tex 

Qulfport, Miss 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City, N. J 

Mobile, Ala 

New Bwiford, Mass 

New Haven, Conn 

New London, Conn 

New Orleans, La 

NewYork, N. Y 

Norfolk and Newport News, Va . 

Pensacola, Fla 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Port Arthur, Tex 

Portland, Me 

Portsmouth, N. H 

Providence. K. I 

Rockland, Me 

Savannah, Oa 

Tampaand PortTampaClty. Fla. 

Washington. D. C 

Wilmington, Del 

Wibnington, N. C 

Ports other than those on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the 
United States 

All other Atlantic; and Gulf ports. 



TOTAL (NET TONS). 



Shipments. 



65,360,958 



3,679,407 
255,613 
887,001 
303.950 
274,646 

734,915 
48,061 
661,615 
186,982 
260,725 

163,951 
161,666 
240,305 
741.621 
8,608,374 

7,680,230 

56,130 

6.213,485 

1,052,778 

303,295 

25.390 
341,524 
175.904 
907,397 
372,467 

92,910 
95,241 
121,930 



1.587,789 I 
30.235.656 



Receipts. 



66,360,958 



1,868,443 
319,546 

6,533,673 
414.730 
786,392 

960,982 
346,096 
331,951 
167.548 
102,533 

681. 176 
2,156,814 

887,404 
1.182,863 
17,507,906 

2.808,346 

123.632 i 
2,721,456 

39,363 1 
1,357,316 j 

362,820 I 
2,749.511 
149, 496 I 
582,066 i 
188,602 I 

509. 177 ; 
250,188 I 
145,209 I 



2,340,843 
16,803,986 



CANNED GOODS 
(NET TONS). 



Ship- 
ments. 



193,602 



49,005 

10 

15,166 

610 

1,400 



1,500 



823 
46, 191 

2,973 

329 

2,580 



9.617 



1,563 

2 

1,057 

83 

40 

50 

1,918 



501 
57, 417 



Receipts. 



193,602 



18,640 



16,746 

681 

1,060 

14,312 
27 
457 



3,038 



10,800 I 

60 
1,056 ! 
22,880 . 

29,168 I 
8 I 
9,563 



1,430 



3,834 

5 

16,487 

1,165 

1,502 

50 

207 



421 
40,135 



CEMENT, BRICK, AND 
UME (NET TONS). ; 



COAL (NET TONS). 



COTTON (NET 
TONS). 



Ship- 
ments. 



4,738,177 



11,' 



2,697 
196 
420 



10 

19,736 

691 

96 

600 

2,405 

490 

181,425 

4,265 

134 

6,427 



Rei*eipts. [Shipments. Receipts. 



4,738,177 



21,936 
9,799 
77,707 
42,553 
2,500 

13,865 



18,154 
3,428 
4,814 



3,261 

2,280 

21,355 

3.491,267 

29,528 



947. 

19,060 

2,060 

124,641 

15 

286 

872 

990 

1,719 



3.562 

80 

8,051 



950 i 
4.366,986 



13,262 
7,833 

24,714 
2,082 

2,054 

25 

16, 115 



18,039 
899.823 



19,149,763 ! 19,149,763 



2,274,731 

40 

3,080 

1,050 



1,796 



350 

117,866 

1,481 

2,020 



8,450 

3,419 

943,602 

4,061,999 

4,166 

3.784,826 



3,138 

6,130 

849 

1,903 

2,701 



46,962 

6.985 

242 



9.004 
7,842,976 



15,026 

262,981 

4.699,655 

83.371 
670,438 

50,390 



Ship- 
ments. 



793,992 



12,188 



Receipts. 



48 

62,882 

700 

137,628 



97,356 
3,789 
4,863 

476,879 

1,830,953 

502,665 

12.631 

502,345 

102,521 

4,131 

31,911 

430 

1,124,065 

341,261 I 

2,258,376 

76,270 

130.149 

35,560 



88,161 
2,178 
8,292 



285,248 
5,457,960 



1.940 



15.3 



45,450 
47,289 

118,695 



754 



11,785 
150,352 



169 



149 
188,681 



793,992 



51.130 



146,360 
4,066 
14.900 

94,278 



22,638 



440 

7.885 

359,185 

3.607 

36 

10,983 



6,770 



31,064 
**8,'i7i 



3,649 



FLOUR (NET 
TONS). 



m?n?"s. R««*Pt»- 



104,362 ' 104.362 



4.546 I 

40 
1,010 i 

310 : 

200 

856 I 
57 
160 



2,536 



78 
200 



16.606 
37,637 

4.973 
1.964 
4,881 



1,864 



1,962 

1,386 

520 

844 

20 
50 
.3,523 I 



I 



29.750 I 18,281 



19 



648 
1,430 



4 

1,850 



8,400 
55 



4,029 

2.907 

*'95 



2,419 

12 
200 
346 



34,840 
47,106 
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Table 31.— SHIPMENTS AND RECEIPTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES, BY PORTS: 1906— Continued. 



FRUITS AND VEOE- 
: TABLES (NET TONS) . 



Shi] 
mcni 



1^ Receipts. 



Total. 



796,329 



Baltimore, Md... 

Bangor, Me 

Boston, Mass 

CharleAton, S. C . . 
Fall River, Mass. 



3,789 



43.311 
220 



796,329 



58.293 



Galveston, Tex... 
Gulfport, Miss... 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
JerseyCity, N. J. 
Mobile, Ala 



64,262 

1 

51,299 



410 



New Bedford, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. . , 
New London, Conn . 

New Orleans, La 

New York. N.Y.... 



Norfolk and Newport News, Va . 

Pensaeola, Fla 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Port Arthur, Tex 

Portland, Me 



350 



15,707 
105,927 

105,675 

39 

9,528 

'"5,465 



69,418 

12,246 

575 

26,262 

95 



10,450 

380 

22.079 

319,304 

71,433 



Portsmouth, N. TI 

Providence. R. 1 

Rockland, Me 

Savannah, Ga 

Tampaand PortTampaCity. Fla.| 



Washington, D. C 

Wilmington, Del 

Wilmington, N. C 

Ports other than those on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the 
United SUtes 

All other Atlantic and Gulf ports. 



1,653 

4 

23,144 

1,632 



100 
70 



101,208 
262,215 



66,409 
72 



GRAIN (NET TONS). ; ICE (NET TONS). 



m?nrs. ««--»Pt- 



530,843 



45.616 

156 

2.809 

1,897 

5,490 

20,279 

292 

500 

26.126 

18,937 

?0 



379 
62,294 
97.3?2 

4.449 
16.907 
47,491 



8,253 



6,420 

475 

7,995 

4,204 

783 

12,800 

1,042 



13,840 
90,804 



1.410 
3,845 
2,103 
2,944 

8 
25 



5.976 
150,213 



530.843 



52,185 

150 

380 

5.911 

850 

3,782 



5,074 

""m 



44 

50 
50,560 

8,977 

* "6,060' 



Shipments. Receipts. 



1,951,188 



732 
43,046 



53 
100 



6 
201 



30 



73 

1,970 

50 

372 

505 

1,965 



558 

90 

69,066 

5,858 

542 
3.304 
1,919 



123,133 
182.840 



9,772 

200 

350 

1,451 

10 

54 

6,800 

' "276 



1,883,065 



1,951,188 



47,154 

* "eoo 



1,057 



5,714 
1,769 
1,489 



1,758,179 

12,330 

"'36,' 640 



5,509 



1,716 
24,396 

io 



4.436 
50,099 



IRON ORE (NET | 
TONS). 



Ship- 
ments. 



18.465 



1,707 
'""736 



404 
3,018 
"'235 



1.850 
10,455 



Receipts. 



18.465 



LUMBER (NET TONS). 



NAVAL STORES 
(NET TONS). 



Shipments. Receipts. ^^^^^ 



6.050.814 



2,450 . 



602 



750 



824 
636 



10. 
201, 

19. 

136, 

3, 

19, 
42. 
499, 

147, 

20, 

1, 
55, 
129, 

446. 
19, 
9. 
33, 
31, 



6,050,814 373,261 



741 
12,450 



3, 

3, 

448. 

36, 



103 
585 



607 



62,586 



237,614 
3,426,097 



503.351 

1.976 

299,566 

5.266 

21,288 

21,779 

328.860 j 

3,749 

1,578 

6,635 

17,990 
48,230 
13,564 
148, 176 
2.393.604 

122.378 
82,561 

655,017 
33,253 
27,788 

231 

55.650 

11,028 

5,397 

1,060 

41.452 
6,693 
9,834 



288,485 
894,276 



354 



162 
3,398 



100 
46,137 



1,173 



600 



24 

7,822 

4.790 

1,686 

142 



1,590 



5 

50 

105,913 

3,812 



13,949 



181,548 



Receipts. 



373,261 



22,758 



24.461 
1,308 



14,990 
1,737 



1,998 



aoo 



15,476 
142,734 

767 
27,267 
29,561 



720 



633 



6,947 
4,108 



10,8 



376 

67,406 



PETROLEUM AND 
OTHER OILS 
(NET TONS). 



Shipments. 



Total r 2. 670, 205 



Receipts. 



2.670.205 



Baltimore, Md... 

Bangor, Me 

Boston. Mass 

Charleston, S. C. 
Fall River, Mass. 



Galveston, Tex . . . 
Gulfport, Miss... 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
JerseyCity, N.J. 
Mobile, Ala 



New Bedford, Mass. 
New Haven. Conn. . , 
New lx)ndon. Conn. 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y.... 



Norfolk and Newport News, Va . 

Pensaeola, Fla 

PhUadelphla, Pa 

Port Arthur, Tex 

Portland, Me 



Portsmouth, N. H 

Providence. R. I 

Rockland, Me , 

Savannah, Ga 

Tampaand PortTampaCity, Flit. 



Washington, D. C 

Wilmington, Del 

Wilmington, N. C 

Ports other than those on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the 
United States. : 

All other Atlantic and Gulf ports. 



83,921 

34 

9,192 

961 

73 

7,417 

3,097 
225 
99 



191 

596 

25,983 

270,619 

4,150 

497 

211,531 

1,011,164 

609 



71,154 
19,200 
188,442 
11,338 
4,450 

39.562 
146 

15.424 
90 
403 

1,311 

3,607 

4,905 

73,398 



14,215 



414,451 



14,430 



1,991 
830 
140 
420 

17 

2 

378 



5,328 
1,030,653 



8,794 

169 

13,250 

83,369 

26,093 
23,848 
25,282 



139,488 
780,904 



PHOSPHATE AND 
FERTIUZER (NET 
TONS). 



Ship- 
ments. 



,187,883 



251,641 



42.873 
29,210 



420 

100 

15.612 



Receipts. 



1.187.883 



370 

257 

2.827 

106,585 



167.285 

2,536 

12.515 

30,653 

200 

1,647 
1,125 
4,800 
1,501 
21.200 



1,239 

430 

5.306 

16,500 



33,737 181,479 

415 

66.390 49,228 



298 



2,901 



471 

50 

7,449 

273,508 



673 

25 

44.076 



367 

200 100 
12,330 21,276 



12.023 
338.599 



8.700 
612,487 



PIG IRON AND 
STEEL RAILS 
(NET TONS). 



Ship- 
ments. 



664,758 



94,979 



653 



Receipts. 



664,758 



22,458 

1,450 

32,849 



2,950 
161,462 



18,702 
20 



1.431 
265,663 



224,485 



400 



2,950 



29.303 



4,588 
21,327 



2,212 

1,000 

90 



37,445 

20 

15.403 

91,584 

12,377 



42,851 
2,133 
2.500 



48,038 

260 

1,326 

784 



177.037 



STONE, SAND, ETC. 
(NET TONS). 



Shipments. 



7.391.354 



2,022 
106 

2.853 

199 

10,000 

^,003 



Receipts 



7,391,354 



2,950 
6,286 



200 



1,609,264 
1,075 



35,502 
""'525 



3,094 
10,936 



1,800 



4.431 
15,507 



5, 627^512 



60.805 

4,655 

239,462 

28,609 , 

12,702 I 

71,586 ' 



TOBACCO (NET 
TONS). 



Ship- 
ments. 



165,776 



Receipts. 



165,776 



1,343 i 
"'244"," 



48,142 



149,591 



402 

1 
573 



2.002 

28,682 

1,950 

551,827 

3,184,477 

153,210 



324,506 

" "32,'i89 

20,833 

33,014 

10,737 

55 

4,770 

296.930 

131,341 

1,434 

2,884 
2,043.103 



600 



560 
10,331 

99,860 
37 
517 



8,404 
'"'266 



55 



1.545 



561 



1,736 
2 



42 

28.407 
18,949 



2,000 

5 

50 

88,707 

5.532 

3 

427 



200 



1,811 



638 
2.916 



75 



509 
6,102 



Shipments. 



MISCELLANEOUS UEBr 
CHANDISE (NET 
TONS^. 



18,580,196 



731,298 
10,364 

742,794 
66.005 

253.002 

430.445 

4,873 

67.184 

689 

49,637 

140,633 
156.839 
226,449 
506,766 
4,736,747 

2,639,060 
9,813 

1,031,226 

8,164 

227.610 



307,727 
27,222 

134.024 
50,386 

31,197 
71,332 
19,746 



1, 176, 192 
4.831.763 



Receipts. 



18,680,196 



605,657 
16,799 
718.008 
188,190 
162,760 

462,057 

944 

181,043 

4,012 

36,413 

77,280 

168,988 

i269,227 

306,170 

4,380,165 

2,067,201 
9,636 

1,040,133 

3,305 

136,260 



261,886 

42,604 

266.696 



117,252 
60.574 
44,961 



1,411,175 
6,411,686 
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The total trade carried on between the ports covered 
by the table was 65,360,958 tons. This table com- 
prises, first of all, the Atlantic and Gulf coastwise 
movements, and secondly, the relatively small amount 
of freight traffic between the ports of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts and the ports of Porto Rico, the Pacific 
coast, Hawaii, and foreign ports. The shipments in 
the vessels of the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico 
from ports not on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts amounted 
to 1,587,789 tons. By taking this sum from the total, 
sliipments it is found that the coastwise shipments were 
63,773,169 tons. By similar process the coastwise traflBc 
received at the ports of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts is 
shown to have been 63,020,115 tons. 

New York naturally led all other ports both in ship- 
ments and in receipts. It is a notable fact, moreover, 
that the receipts at New York were more than double 
the shipments from that port. The shipments, however, 
were much the larger in the case bf Norfolk and New- 
port News, the combined receipts for the two ports 
being only a little over one-third the shipments. The 
shipments from Norfolk and Newport News were within 
a milUon tons as large as those from New York. For 
Philadelphia and Baltimore also the discrepancy be- 
tween shipments and receipts is striking, the ship- 
ments being nearly double the receipts. The excess 
of shipments over receipts at such ports as Norfolk, 
Newport News, Philadelphia, and Baltimore is mainly 



accounted for by their large outbound traffic in coal; 
on the other hand, ports like Boston, Providence, and 
New Haven receive large shipments of coal coastwise, 
and also considerable quantities of lumber, the com- 
bined tonnages of which readily account for most of 
their excess of receipts over shipments. 

The trade carried on at each of the 28 ports included 
in the table and the character of their commerce are 
shown in detail. In the case of Port Arthur, Tex., 
nearly all of the traffic in 1906 consisted of petroleum 
and lumber, while in the case of Gulfport, Miss., lum- 
ber accounts for most of the traffic in that year. On 
the other hand, at some ports having only a compara- 
tively small amount of tonnage the traffic comprised 
almost all the classes of goods enumerated in the table. 
As instances of such, Wilmington, N. C, and Mobile, 
Ala., may be mentioned. 

TRAFFIC AT AND ABOUT NEW YORK CrTY. 

While the port of New York alone greatly exceeds 
all other American ports in the amount of traffic, it is 
also the center of a much larger volume of traffic. In 
collecting the statistics, Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark, 
Perth Amboy, and South Amboy were treated as sep- 
arate ports. As a matter of fact, the water-borne 
traffic at each of these ports may properly beconsidered 
as part of that handled in and about New York. 

Table 32 shows the total receipts and shipments at 
these five ports and at New York. 

Table 32.— SHIPMENTS AND RECEIPTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES AT HOBOKEN, JERSEY CITY, NEWARK, NEW 

YORK. PERTH AMBOY, AND SOUTH AMBOY: 1906. 





TOTAL. 


1 UOBOKEN. 


JEBSBY CITY. 


NEW 


ARK. 

Re- 
ceipts 

(net 
tons). 


NEW YORK. 


PERTH AMBOY. 


SOUTH AMBOY. 


COMMODITY. 


Shipments 
(net tons). 


Receipts 
(net tons). 


i Ship, 
ments 
(net 
i tons). 


Re- 
ceipts 

(net 
tons). 


Ship- 
ments 
(net 
tons). 


Re- 
ceipts 

(net 
tons). 


Ship- 
ments 
(net 
tons). 


1 ^^'^ 

ments 
' (net 
tons). 


Receipts 
(net tons). 


Ship- 
ments 
(net 
tons) . 


re- 
ceipts 

(net 
tons). 


Ship- 
ments 
(net 
tons) . 


Re- 
ceipts 

(net 
tons). 


Total 


13,651,221 


18,437,742 


552,348 


«.774 


186,962 


167,548 


5,318 


315.681 8,508.374 


17,507,906 


,1,463,185' 308.883 


2,845,014 


3,950 












OftniMKl grtods 


46,191 

232.241 

5,832,927 

47,294 

37,537 

105,927 

124,063 

122 

404 

131,667 

7,985 

271. B22 

110,413 

284.539 

1,656,574 

10.331 

4,751,364 


22,880 

3,889,235 

508,747 

359.185 

4.029 

319.304 

76.860 

1,759,236 

1.426 

2.462,278 

142.724 

696,021 

74.528 

92,584 
3,510.688 

88.707 
4.429,310 


: ' 










46, 191 
181.425 
943.592 
47,289 
37,537 

105.927 

97.372 

50 

404 

129.556 

7,822 

270.619 

108.585 

265.663 

1,609.264 

10.331 

4.736.747 


22,880 

3.491,287 

502.345 

350.185 

4,029 

319,304 

59,560 

1.758.179 

824 

2.393.604 

142.724 

692.482 

16.500 

91.584 
3,184.477 

88,707 
4.380.165 










Cement, brick, and lime 

Coal 

Cotton 


; 5,070 
546,181 


58 


, 19.735 
117,806 


3,428 
3,789 


2.915 


92,696 
2,613 


5,100 
1,441,817 

; 5 


300.250 


if. 996 
2,783.471 


1.536 


Flour . . 


1 












Fruits and vegetables 

Grain 


i 


; 














585 
66 


17,300 


26.126 
6 
















Ice.. .. 


1,057 
602 

1,578 






■ 








Iron ore 














Lumber 


272 


786 


583 




42.502 


220 
163 


22,136 


1,036 


1,582 


Naval stores . . 


! 




Petroleum and other oils .... 




225 
100 

18.702 
2,950 


90 
1,501 

1.000 
149,591 


■'i*728" 


3.449 


778 








Phosphate and fertilizer 

Pig iron and steel rails 

Stone, sand, etc 






56,527 







174 


■'5;433" 










i7i.i87 




7.642 




36.718 




Tobacco 








If isoellaneous merchandise . . 


, 1 20.197 


689 


4,912 


675 


3.234 


7.460 19.970 


5.793 


832 



The total shipments from the six ports, of which 
New York is the immediate center, amounted to 
13,651,221 tons, as contrasted with 8,598,374 tons for 
the port of New York proper. Of the five ports about 
New York, South Amboy led in the total sliipments 
and Perth Amboy came second, facts which are ac- 
counted for by the large shipments of coal. Hoboken 
had shipments amounting to 552,348 tons, nearly all 
of which consisted of coal. The receipts at these six 
ports enter mainty through New York. None of the 
other five ports had receipts amounting to 400,000 tons. 



In studying Table 32 the fact should be kept in mind 
that the statistics presented in it cover only the traffic 
shipped from and delivered at the ports named in the 
table. In addition to this, 1,706,131 tons (coal 
1,551,991 tons, other freight 154,140 tons) were shipped 
from, and 30,514 t(ms were received at, minor ports 
around New York harbor, and a vast volume of freight 
w as handled by unrigged craft in and about this great 
port. Data relating to unrigged craft are stated in 
Table 33. 
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Table 33. — Unrigged craft operating in and around New York harbor: 

1906. 



KIND. 


Number 
of ves- 
sels. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Freight 
lightered 
(net tons). 


Total 


5,289 


1,470,791 


55,131,418 






Canal boats 


305 
1,859 
3,125 


47,640 
453.841 
909,310 


1,338,741 


Coal boats 


14,691,914 


All other unrigged 


39,100,763 







It was found impossible to make a strict division 
between canal boats and coal boats. It often happens 
that canal boats are used for transporting coal for a 
large part of the* year, and when so used they were 
classified as coal boats, and not as canal craft. It was 
also found impossible to segregate closely the statis- 
tics of unrigged craft used in the port of New York 
from the statistics of other vessels engaged in the 
commerce of New York. This difficulty is illustrated 
by the fact that a fleet of 20 canal boats was reported 
as being operated between Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Newburg, N. Y., as well as between points in New 
York harbor. This fleet of 20 boats carried 78,434 
tons of freight and did Hghtering work to the amount 
of 75,133 tons. While it was not possible to ascertain 
just how much of this Hghtering was confined to New 
York harbor, it was thought best to consider the 
entire fleet as a part of the New York harbor craft. As 
another instance of the difficulty just noted, reference 
may be made to the fact that 1 boat made eight trips be- 
tween Buffalo and New York, and two between Balti- 
more and New York, and also did lightering to the 
amount of 2,100 tons within New York harbor. Be- 
cause of the lightering work done, this boat was as- 
signed to New York. Facts such as these show that 
the total number and gross tonnage stated in Table 33 
probably fully cover the number and tonnage of un- 
rigged craft engaged in New York harbor work. 

Table 33 shows 55,131,418 tons of freight to have 
been lightered in and around New York harbor, and 
Table 32 shows the sliipmcnts from New York and the 
five adjacent ports to have been 13,651,221 tons, 
and the receipts 18,437,742 tons, to which is to be 
added the freight shipments and receipts of the minor 
ports, 1,706,131 tons and 30,514 tons, respectively. 
The sum of these, 33,825,608 tons, represented the 
traffic taken into and out of the harbor area of which 
New York is the center. This traffic and the freight 
lightered \vithin the port, 55,131,418 tons, make a 
total of 88,957,026. 

This tonnage, however, does not cover the entire 
water-borne commerce handled in and about New 
York. In order to secure that total it is necessary to 
add the tonnage of the import and export trafiic in 
foreign vessels. Statistics in regard to the import and 
export trade are published by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, but these 
statistics do not give the total tonnage of the imports 
and exports, although they state the value and to 
some extent the quantity of the various commodities 
received and shipped. The exact tonnage of the 



American imports and exports can not be determined 
from official statistics. 

The imports at New York in 1906 in foreign vessels 
were valued at $622,890,044 and the exports at $536,- 
068,474, the combined value of imports and exports 
being $1,158,958,518. The foreign trade carried on at 
the six ports named in Table 32 is credited by the 
Bureau of Statistics to three customs districts — New 
York, Perth Amboy, and Newark. The value of the 
exports from Perth Amboy and Newark in foreign ves- 
sels were $2,306,079 and the imports $8,599,580. By 
combining these with the corresponding figures for New 
York, the amounts for the three customs districts in 
foreign vessels become: Exports, $538,374,553; im- 
ports, $631,489,624; total, $1,169,864,177. 

In an elaborate investigation made in the years 1899 
to 1901 by the Isthmian Canal Commission into the 
cargo tonnage of American maritime commerce, it was 
found that the average value of the cargo ton of exports 
from the Atlantic coast was $35.98, and that the 
average value of the cargo ton of imports was $62.84. 
Assuming that the average value per ton of the exports 
from New York and vicinity in 1906 was $35.98, the 
tonnage was 14,963,162; and if the average value of 
the imports be taken as $62.84 per ton, the tonnage of 
imports at New York, Perth Amboy, and Newark was 
10,049,167, making a total tonnage of exports and im- 
ports of 25,012,329. This total must be taken only as 
an approximation, although it is probably a fairly 
accurate one. By combining this total with the 
88,957,026 tons of freight shipped, received, and light- 
ered, the total traffic moved on the waterways at and 
around New York is found to have been 113,969,355 
tons in 1906. 

This total represents approximately the amount of 
freight handled by water in and around New York. 
It does not, however, for reasons that have already 
been explained, include the full amount of freight car- 
ried by ferryboats. Moreover, it was found impossible 
to make an exact segregation of the freight carried to 
and from points that may be considered adjacent to 
New York as distinguished from freight that was 
shipped and delivered at nonadjaoent points. The 
factor of uncertainty in this connection is probably 
not a large one. The only other fact to wliich atten- 
tion needs to be called is that the totals given in Table 
33 include boats that are operated in and around the 
harbor of New York during a part of the year and are 
used elsewhere the remainder of the twelve montlis. 
If calculations regarding the harbor work of other 
large ports were to be made, care would have to be 
taken to avoid duplication. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE HANDLED AT THE ATLANTIC AND 
GULF PORTS. 

Just as, in order to make a complete statement of the 
freight traffic for the port of New York, it was neces- 
sary to show the foreign as well as the domestic trade, 
so a similar presentation is necessary in the case of 
other Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
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Table 34 VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP MERCHANDISE, BY PRINCIPAL CUSTOMS DISTRICTS, FOR 

YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1906. » 



CUBTOItS MdTMIlT. 



AtUtntlc and Gulf port^ . 



Atlantic porta- 



AO<lA£OATK. 



Valiu. 



t2,4.^,(M7.7t)« 



Per{»inl 
ofETdup, 



Value 



H,028.t'Mfl.453 



2.03^,:i40.8fit^ 



New York, N. V , „...J I, Ml, 5U, 137 

*" ' ' " 30fi.lSI.72< 

, ..„..„. I.'i3.3a5,662 

..,..; l«,OOft,eO0 

,..„ flfi.aaoao 

' 23.749,651 

, I IR^TO^ail 

, I 15,fiI8,3e2 

...„■ I2,«07.44fi 

- ....-_ 12.fi45.92S 

..,„ *6.838,2a8 



Boston and Cbadvetcfwn, Uanpi, 
F'biladdphjiip Pn,,.....,^^.,.^, 

Bftltimore, Md 

Stivwmiin. Oa , , . 

NuT^-port Nffws, V* 

Wllmlngtrini, N. L\ ,. 

Portland and Falmouth, lfe„ 
KoftoUc and Ponamouth, Va. 

Bnuuwlck, Oa 

All otber Atlantic porta ..,.,.* 



Gulf porta '„ „ 

NcwOrteantp La 

GftjT€Ston, Tox,...,, 

Mobile, Ala 

PenaiKtola, Fla. ..... 

AtlotlierGulfportB, 



I22.706.»3& 



1 



1W.9I13QB 

171,330, £38 

3(1,575,706 

IB. 836, 579 

16,023,717 



100.0 'i m*.f^2,7m 




6&.9 

lai 

7.5 
(L9 
13 
M 

019 

o,e 

0.6 

lOao 



44 9 

6l3 
4-5 

3^8 



734.:US0,S23 
lOB, 442,077 
70, Wl, 273 
30. 084. «^ 
1.503, WW 
2,ti30,ai7 

I,232,ft3fi 

780,231 

19.SKI 

20.2HJ90 

53.«t3,a54 



75,4 

la? 

.7,S 
3.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.1 
a A 
O.l 

loao 



t'»,4tl4.982 

S.OlS.STfl 

i,S5L32Q 

386, 4S7 

4.262,0U 



73.1 
0.3 
0.0 

a7 

7.9 



loao 



^m. 739, 647 
82,664,390 

100,025,040 
A4,S30,5&1 
30, lift, 334 
L8, 466,920 
14.flfi.^,4«4 
12,027.215 
12,6311,072 
20.024,108 

3f», 723,184 



.57.2 
9.3 
7.8 

10l4 

l.fl 
1.7 
1.4 
1.1 
L.3 
1.9 

lO&O 



150,479,336 
166,317,662 
21,724,380 
Ifl, 440,122 
11,761,704 



40 8 
45.1 
5.9 
ilO 
3.9 



J Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, " Commerce and Navigation of the United States," 1906. 



The total value of the imports and exports handled 
at the Atlantic and Gulf ports amounted to nearly 
$2,500,000,000, somewhat over two-fifths consisting of 
imports and somewhat less than three-fifths of ex- 
ports. The foreign trade of the Atlantic ports com- 
prised 82.8 per cent of the total, and that of the Gulf 
cities 17.2 per cent. New York so far outranked all 
other ports that her foreign trade was 65.9 per cent of 
the total for the Atlantic ports and 54.6 per cent of 
the total for the Atlantic and Gulf ports. In the im- 
port trade New York's leadership was more pro- 
nounced than in the export traffic, although more than 
half of the commodities shipped abroad from the Atlan- 
tic ports passed through her port. Boston was second 
among American ports in foreign trade, with a total 
value of imports and exports amounting to less than 
one-sixth that for New York. Philadelphia and Balti- 
more were third and fourth, respectively, among the 
Atlantic ports in value of foreign trade, but both 
ranked lower than New Orleans and Galveston. 

Of the Gulf ports. New Orleans held first place in the 
total value of imports and exports, although the ex- 
ports of Galveston were of greater value than those of 
New Orleans. The progress of Galveston during recent 



years has been rapid, and the city has the prospect of 
becoming the ranking port on the Gulf. 

The place of New Orleans in the import trade of the 
Gulf is similar to that held by New York in the import 
commerce of the Atlantic, the imports of New Orleans 
being valued at 73.1 per cent of the total for the Gulf, 
and those of New York being valued at 75.4 per cent 
of the total for the Atlantic. 

ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OF VESSELS — FOREIGN 
TRADE OF ATLANTIC AND GULF PORTS. 

Statistics of the tonnage of the vessels engaged in 
foreign commerce at the Atlantic and Gulf ports afford 
another measure of the magnitude of the foreign trade 
of the United States. Table 35 shows the total num- 
ber and tonnage of the vessels entered and cleared in 
the foreign trade at the Atlantic and Gulf ports and 
states what percentage of the tonnage was furnished 
by American vessels. For each of the six largest 
Atlantic and Gulf ports the facts are shown for steam- 
ers and sailing vessels separately. Only 10.8 per cent 
of the tonnage of the vessels entered was under the 
American flag, and only 11.1 per cent of the tonnage 
cleared was American. 
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Table 35.— VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE, BY PRINCIPAL SEABOARD CUSTOMS 

DISTRICTS: 1906.» 



CUSTOMS DISTRICT AND 
CLASS OF VESSEL. 



Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts 14,343 



Total. 



te?' i Tonnage. 



24,345,505 . 2,482 



Baltimore, Md.: 

Sailing 

Steam 

Boston and Charlestown, 



American 
vessels. 



Foreign vessels. 



Num- 
lier. 



80 
768 



Sailmg I 543 

Steam 1,092 

New York, N. Y.: 

Sailing 

Steam 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Sailing 

Steam 

Galveston. Tex.: 

Sailing 

Steam 

New Orleans, La.: 

Sailing 

Steam 



3,213 



I 



54,913 
1,493,677 



103,465 
2,854,690 

400.446 , 
10,076,647 I 

101,188 ' 
1,979,708 

36.134 
1,054,549 

25,508 
1,690.498 



106 



246 
403 



Tonnage. 



N^ I Tonnage. 



Per cent 
tonnage 
of Ameri- 
can ves- ' 
sels forms 
of total. 



2.630,072 11,861 



23.140 
3,452 



8,543 
183,569 

121.673 
1,220,023 

38,096 
()9,633 

25.927 
13,736 

2,995 
121,333 



30 
764 



507 
984 

620 
2,810 



18 
526 



36 
854 



21.715.433 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



Tonnage. 



— • ;| 

10.8 ! 14.425 24,131,206 



American 
vessels. 



''Cj Tonnage. 



Foreign vessels. 



N;j;p- ■ Tonnage. 



2,582 2.672,794 11,843 21,458,412 



Percent 
tonnage 
of Ameri- 
can ves- 
sels forms 
of toUL 



11.1 



31,773 
1,490.225 



94,922 
2,671,121 

278,773 
8,856,524 

62,492 
1,910,075 

10,207 
1.040,813 

22.513 
1,569,165 



42.1 
0.2 



8.3 
6.4 



30.4 
12.1 



38.2 
3.5 



71.7 
1.3 



61 
770 



841 



723 
2,967 



196 
1,023 



31 
640 



26 
954 



27.654 
1,584,118 



151.015 
2,092,317 j 

373,633 
9,540.327 : 

172,022 1 
2.078,615 ' 

19,786 
1,264,323 

20,498 I 
1,819,150 I 



43 
6 



93 I 



142 
424 



116 
49 



16.066 
6,340 



43.585 I 
162.869 



85.746 
1,224.344 



103.383 
62,779 



10,202 
15.575 



1,042 
124,510 



18 , 11.588 
764 I l,577,n8 ! 



530 
742 



m 



107.430 
1,929,448 

287.887 
2,543 8,315,983 



68,639 
2.015,836 

9.584 
1.248,748 

19.456 
1,694,640 



80 
974 



17 
625 



22 



68.1 
0.4 



28.9 
7.8 



22.9 
12.8 



€0.0 
3.0 



61.6 
1.2 



5.1 
6.8 



' Bureau of Statistics, Department of Conmierce and Labor, "Commerce and Navigation of the United States," 1906. 



It will be noted, moreover, that with the exception 
of the clearances from New Orleans the percentage of 
the tonnage credited to the American vessels was 
higher for sailing vessels than for steamers in the case 
of each of the six ports named in Table 35. 

The relative rank of the Atlantic and Gulf dis- 
tricts in total of vessels entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade in 1906 is shown in Table 36. Taking 



the two districts together the aggregate tonnage of 
American vessels entered was 2,630,072, the figures 
for clearances being 2,672,794. The tonnage of all 
vessels entered at the Atlantic ports formed 79.9 per 
cent of the total tonnage for the entrances at the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, and the clearances of the 
Atlantic ports were 78.9 per cent of the corresponding 
aggregate. 



Table 36 VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE: 1906.^ 



DISTRICT AND 
CUISS or VESSEL. 



Atlantic 
and Gulf 
districts.. 

Atlantic district. . 

SaUlng 

Steam 

Gulf district 

Sailing 

Steam 



ENTRANCES AND CLEAR- 
ANCES COMBINED. 



Aggregate. 


Per cent 
tonnage 
of Ameri- 


Num- 
ber. 

28,768 


Ton- 
nage. 


can ves- 
sels forms 
of total. 


48,476,711 


10.9 



21,052 



Total. 



American 
vessels. 



Foreign 
vessels. 



Num- 
ber. 



Ton- 
nage. 



Num- 
ber. I 



Ton- 
nage. 



38,486,520! 



10.9 



6,379 
14,673 



7.716 



1.906 
5,810 



2,104,073 
36,382,44' 

9,990,191 



977,122 
9,013,069 



34.5 
9.6 



U.O 



27.0 
9.2 



14,34324,345,505 2,482 2,630,072 



10,48619.449.990; 1.642 2,030,604 



3.049 966,463 
7,43718.483,527 

3,867 4.896.515 



868 281,656 
77* 1.748,948 



Num- 
ber. 



Per cent 
tonnage 
of Ameri- 
can ves- 
Ton- isels forms 
nage. | of total. 



11.86121,715,433' 



10.8 



8,844117,419,386 



10.4 



2, 181 1 684,807 
6, 663; 16, 734, 579 



1,013 536.977: 
2.844 4,358,538 



840 599,468 3.017 4,296,047 



414 
426 



29. li 
12.2' 



184,505 599 352,472 34.4 
414,963 2,418 3,943.575 9.5 



Total. 



Num- Ton- 
ber. nagew 



14,425,24.131.206 



10.56619.036.530 



3,330 
7,236 

3.859 



2,966 



1.137,610 
17,898,920 



5,004,676 



440,145 
4.654.531 



American 



Num- 
ber. 



Ton- 
nage. 



Num- 
ber. 



Foreign Percent 
vessels. I tonnage 
. of Ameri- 
can ves- 
Ton- sels forms 
nage. of total. 



2,582 2, 672, 794; 1 1,843 



21.458,412 



1.878; 2,176,894 8.688 



1,091 444.171 2,239 
787 1 , 732, 723j 6, 449 16, 166, 197 

704 495.900 3,155 4,598,776 



2S2 
422 



79.173. 611 
416,727, 2,544 



16,859,636 



360,972 
4,237,804 



11.1 



11.4 



3J.0 
9.7 



9.7 



18.0 
9.0 



* Bureau of Statistics. Department of Commerce and Labor, "Commerce and Navigation of the Unlte<l States," 1906. 



The relation of sail to steam tonnage in the foreign 
trade of the Atlantic and Gulf ports is brought out 
clearly in Table 36. In both entrances and clear- 
ances for each district the percentage of the tonnage 
of American vessels w^as much higher for sailing ves- 
sels than for steamers. Of the entrances at Gulf 
ports and the clearances from Atlantic cities, over 
34 per cent of the total tonnage of sailing vessels 
was American. In the case of steam tonnage, less 
than one-tenth of the total was American. It is a 



well-known fact that steamsliips are steadily sup- 
planting sailing vessels in ocean transportation, and 
that the American deep-sea marine is gradually being 
changed from one in wliich sailing vessels predom- 
inate to one in wliich steamers are mainly employed. 
The transformation, however, is still incomplete. The 
sailing vessels are useil to a larger extent by Ameri- 
cans than by foreigners. One reason why the regis- 
tered tonnage of the American marine does not 
increase more rapidly is to be found in the relatively 
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large place held in that marine by the sailing vessel, 
a type of ship that is steadily being abandoned in 
favor of the steamer. 



PASSENGERS. 



The total number of passengers carried coastwise 
on the Atlantic and Gulf increased 71.9 per cent from 
1889 to 1906. 

Table S7,— Number of passengers: 1906 and 1889. 



CT.A88 or PA8SENOEBS. 


1906 


1889 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 


Total.... 


292,555,416 


170.225,458 


71.9 






Ferry 


272,696,670 
19,958,746 


158,644.012 
11,581,446 


71.8 


All other 


72.3 







This traffic consists of two distinct classes of pas- 
sengers — those carried on the ferries and those carried 
by passenger steamers operated from port to port. 
There has been a steady increase in the port to port 
'traffic as the result of the establishment of new lines of 
coastwise steamers and the development of long-estab- 
lished services, the port to port traffic having risen 
72.3 per cent. The great volume of passenger traffic 
is carried by the ferries. Less than 20,000,000 pas- 
sengers were carried from port to port in 1906, while 
the number of ferry passengers was more than 
272,000,000. 

The United States Steamboat Inspection Service 
keeps a record of the number of passengers carried 
on enrolled steamers, and their reports show the passen- 
ger traffic centering in each of the principal ports. 

Table 38. — Passengers reported for each district of the United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service on the Atlantic coast and Gulf of 
Mexico: 1906.^ 



UJCAL I^srKCTTON lilfiTBICr. 



NuJnlwr of 
paaflBnge-rfl^ 



Total. 



Albanf.N. Y.. 

ApA^chloola, Jla . , , 

Baltlrnom, lid , 

Bangor, Me^,...,^., 
B09tnn» Ma5>_...... 

Charteiton, S. C 

caalvttBton. Tex...... 

JadCAonv lUe, Fk . . . . 

Mobile, AL*., ....... 

Kew Haven, Conn,. 
New Lonclr>n» Conn. 
New Orleans, t^.... 

New York. N.Y.... 

Nr>rfolk,Vn.. , 

Phllfl^Jelphifl, Pfl.... 

Portlfliid, Me 

Provlden<», K. I 

Sdvanimhi Ga , 



SKIU053.SD$ 



JMOJSe 
702.873 

575,838 

.372, roo 

785, 2ea 



1 Annual report of the Steamboat Inspector-General. 



The total number of passengers reported by the 
Steamboat Inspection Service in 1906 differs slightly 
from the total reported by the Census, but the dis- 
crepancy is no greater than might be expected as a 
result of the fact that the information was obtained 
from various sources and the figures were collected at 
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different times. The great importance of New York as 
the center of the coastwise passenger traffic is such 
that, according to the report of the Steamboat 
Inspector-General, 73.4 per cent of the total for the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts is credited to this city in 
1906. The enormous traffic centering at New York 
is made up mainly of ferry passengers, although that 
city is also the chief center of the port to port pas- 
senger business. On account of the ferry traffic across 
the Delaware river, Philadelphia ranked next to New 
York in the number of passengers carried, the traffic 
at this port being 11.1 per cent of the total. Boston 
came third, with 6.1 per cent, and Norfolk and New 
Orleans were foiirth and fifth, respectively, in volume 
of traffic. 

IDLE VESSELS. 

The Census figures for number and tonnage of ves- 
sels include only such vessels as were used to some 
extent during the year 1906. The vessels that were 
not in service at any time during the year were con- 
sidered as idle vessels. 

Table 39.— Idle vessels: 1906. 



CI.AA8. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


ToUl 


1,074 


87,254 


Sfi.a05.147 






Steam 

Sail 


4S0 
475 


49.131 
11,971 
26,152 


5,801,871 
780,405 


Unrigged 


312,871 



The idle vessels were mostly small craft, the average 
tonnage being only 81.2 tons. Over two-fifths of the 
total number of idle vessels consisted of steamers, the 
value of which was 84.1 per cent of the total. 

VESSELS OPERATED AND TRAFFIC CARRIED BETWEEN 
PORTO RICAN PORTS. 

The data concerning transportation by water in 
the United States in 1906 do not include the statistics 
for vessels operated locally at Porto Rico, but Table 40 
presents information regarding such vessels and the 
volume of the local coastwise traffic of the island. 

Table 40. — Vessels operating locally at Porto Rico: 1906. 



Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Value of vessels 

Gross income 

Number of employees 

Wages 

Number of passengers carried 
Freight carried (net tons) 



Total. Steam. 



Sail. 



205 


1 
4 


5,666 


94 1 


1180,519 


129,200 


$227,031 


$7,600 


603 


16 


1121,533 


$5,381 


2,400 




24,120 






43 

905 

$43,175 

$42,258 

132 

$24,861 

2,400 

24,120 



Unrigged. 



158 

4,567 

$106, 144 

$177, 173 

455 

$91,291 



Commerce between the United States and Porto Rico 
is now limited by our coastwise laws to American ves- 
sels, and the local coastwise traffic of the island is also 
restricted to American shipping. The local fleet. 
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addition to providing transportation for the home 
markets, collects and distributes the traffic carried by 
the lines of steamers plying between Porto Rico and 
the Atlantic ports. 

CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

The appropriations by Congress for the improve- 
ment of the rivers and harbors of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts have extended over a period of more than one 
himdred years. The expenditures have been devoted 
to a large number of localities and streams, and the 
list of laws by which the appropriations have been 
made is lengthy. The total appropriations for each 
state of the Atlantic slope and coast are shown in Table 
41, and for each state of the Gulf slope and coast in 
Table 42, while the appropriations in detail for each 
river and harbor are shown in Tables 43 and 44. These 
tables were compiled from House Document 421, Fifty- 
seventh Congress, second session, from the report of 
the Chief of Engineers for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1906, and from the rivers and harbors act of March 
2, 1907. They constitute an extremely valuable com- 
pilation, showing precisely how the expenditures for 
the improvement of the Atlantic and Gulf harbors and 
streams have been distributed. 

Table 41. — Congressional appropriations for the survey, improve- 
ment, and maintenance of harbors and waterways of the Atlantic 
coast y by periods and states. 



DaUa ot 
i*ppro- 
tlon. 



Total.. 

MflJnjC............... 

New nftmjj»hlfi», . . . . 

H&BBachu««tts . . _ . . 

Rhodrt Ulnruj 

Conn«?ticyt. „,..... 

NpwYt^rte 

New Jersicj *.... 

Pi'iinsiyl vttnlik 

iMrtware 

DiRtrlet of C^iimbia 

HaryiaDd... .. .. 

VlfglnJ^.,..., 

N rth Citrf^lin^ , „ , - 
@outh CAroliiLK...... 

OeoTigU.,,..,. 

Flcirldft 



1S02 

1S21 
1K» 
1833 
1827 
1S21 
1^0 
1H20 
1S70 
IKQ 
lim 
lli2g 
182ft 
1S2G 
183e 

IBOQ 



Il41,l«2,gg| 



XfrKOFia\TlOV9. 



ToUl. 



Up to And 

iDcludliw 

1«90. 



1001 U* 1S06, Harth : 
[neliulYB. 1007. 



5,S33,574 
710,371 

14,019,077 
5,334,433 
5,240,054 

S5,IH730 
4^^018 
5S8,000 
6,063, 7A5 
3,565,500 
8,717,313 
7,4HOOO 
6,407,872 
«, 730, 575 

10,590,«38 
5,735,330 

21.0«4,«»1 



S5A,44a,54I t?3,a2l,ga6 



2,715,774 
484,560 
5,093,709 
1.53g,9i60 
2,7f3,028 
0,771,543 
1.013,038 
409,7^ 
3,533,490 
2,163,500 
4,58331^ 
3,4S1^.3S0 
4,OIM,J|«0 
3,035,S00 
2,SK4,17a 
1,352,570 
6,«0i,mi 



t 10, SOS, 524 



2,701,800 
225,711 
% 479, 041 
a,2l1>,l40 
2,(i00,52«» 

n, 327, 877 
1,433,730 
§!i,250 
3,252.466 
1,037,000 
3,4fl7,fl90 
3.173,5«i6 
1,923.500 
5,JK2,785 
7,O07Jie 
.1.4^,250 

1^431,470 



325,000 



1,045,733 
<70,^ 
45«,50O 

2,355,ai0 
837,250 



107,830 
3S5.000 
045.510 
752,054 
4n,5e3 
302, 2S0 
000,650 
!HO,500 
1,113,000 



Table 42. — Congressional appropriations for the survey, improve- 
ment, and maintenance of harbors and waterways of the Gulf of 
Mexico, by periods and states. 



Date of I 
;earlic8t I 
I appro- 
I pria- 
. tlon. 



APPROPRIATIONS. 



Total. 



W?hS?^ 1891 to 1906, 
1^.^ inclusive. 



Total 1826 

Georgia • 1874 

Florida 1828 

Alabama ; 1826 

Mississippi I 1827 

Louisiana 1829 

Texas 1852 

Miscellaneous I 1833 



$64,292,362 921,065,470 $38,027,940 



315,456 
4,176,785 
6,124,631 
2,056,207 
20,583,913 
23,249,419 
7,786,951 



$5,198,952 



202,300 I 
939.880 
2,264,331 
463,819 
8,508,462 
6,579,902 
2,106,776 



88,156 
2.764,074 
3,410,300 
1,071,888 
10,619,650 
15,055.688 
5,018,175 



March 2, 
1907. 



25,000 
472,831 
450,000 
520,500 
455,792 
613,829 
661,000 



Of the total amoimt appropriated for the Atlantic 
and Gulf improvements, $127,941,242, or 62.3 per cent, 
has been granted since 1890. As would be expected, 
the states having the most important harbors have re- 
ceived the largest amounts. New York leads the list 
with total appropriations of $25,454,730, 61.6 per cent 
of which has been granted since 1890. The amoimt 
received for developing ports along the lengthy sea- 
board of Texas causes that state to rank next to New 
York in the amount of public funds appropriated. 
Considerably over one-half of the total expenditures in 
Texas have been devoted to providing Galveston with 
a harbor and channel of approach. 

Table 43. — Congressional appropriations for the survey, improve- 
ment, and mairUenance of harbors and waterways of the Atlantic 
coast, by periods and localities. 





o«ril- [ 

pet ap- 
proprW 

Atlon. ' 


jiPraopRiATio»J9. 


BTATI A»l> uocjkurr. 


ToUl. 


Op to *nd 

IncludlDg 

1880. 


1801 to 
1000, m- 
duitve^ 


March 2, 
1907. 


Totftl 


1S02 
1821 

1S8B 
ISM 
1903 
ISTS 

1809 
180a 
1SH» 

USA 


IHI.IGS.NOI 


if» UKiUI 


173 ,831,920 


I10,«B3.524 






Maine *., ».. 


S. 832. 574 


2,715.774 


2,791,800 


325,000 




Bftgftduoe liver, 

Bar Harbor btvak- 
wftter. .... 


38,000 
23Q.QQ0 

fH.aao 

30,000 
«t2.l00 

126,000 
45.000 
21,000 
5.300 
5,000 
26,0C]CI 
3U000 

44,000 
fi4l.44S 

88,075 
3W.000 

32,000 

1. 000 

114,000 

72,000 

10,600 

17.902 

600,300 

8.450 

3.600 

l,4fl3,727 

130,000 

025,500 

15,000 

30,000 

340.775 

5.000 

108,500 

50,000 

175,000 

5,000 

57,400 

710. Z71 


7,000 
100,000 

aflnaoo 


21,000 

90,009 
3fl,000 
20,000 
41,400 

BO, OQO 
45,000 


30,000 


BtlfAstbfltJJor,,.,,,. 


ItLickpportimrtior.... 
Gftmden harbor..,,.. 




41,000 




Capo Forpoiao liflr- 


49,000 


C-iiTTPrfl hufh*^'- - 




CalhAPCP river.,.,... 


2UO00 
5,300 




Cobaoook Iwy ,..,.♦,. 






Uiniiji ri'M-fitla rivpr,,. 1905 1 


5>QQ0 

36,000 
21,000 

30,000 

300,000 

3,500 

150,000 




^,^■..^^^■^ rJv^'T.* *...^. 1«EW | 






] I:j ^^;l•i('(^k^^t river. . .. 1800 ' 


10,000 

14.000 
306,445 

85,175 
109,000 

32,000 

1,000 
70.000 
49,600 




Isll'S of t^hOJllB {Q<M>- 

port har^Kirj .J 1821 ' 

Kt*nrn*b«3 river. , * , - , 1837 
Kennebonk river ..... 1829 
Lub«ck channel ,' IS7^ 


^ 


75,000 


MflChlasriv^r........ 1875 

UfttlnicQfl Iflland 
harbor. 1853 




Ifooubec bar 1881 


44,900 

22,500 
10,500 




Nffl rragtt ugu ■ i1 v^r ... 1 87 1 




Nf w hurfbor 


IWS 





wlahi^jHl harbor. * , . . 


17.902 

30&.300 

8,450 

;i,600 

ffiH,72f7 1 

120,000 
190,000 
U.00O 
30,000 

200.775 
5.00O 
45,600 

35,000 

30,000 

5,000 

35.000 

4ftl,560 




Penolfsetit river . . ■ 1829 

Hica taqim rt vt r 1830 

FlnaaiirLt river 1800 


68,000 


130,000 






Portlrtnd hftfbor lS3ri 1 


^1,000 




Elohmo tid I s t a ii d 
harbor - - r , 


1S52 
IHSO 




1^ nckl A iL(l harbor. .. . 


735,566 




Rockport harbaf. , . . , 
Koviil ffx'cr. . . . . . . , 




1S71 


""^ 




Sitco river and break- 
wat<?r *......... 


1827 
1»17 
1S70 

1871 
1870 

1180 

tsra 

IBfic 


60,000 




St. Croix river. .,. 




^Sftiiiiioa river'. 

iiluilivaii Falls and 
i^vpr 


19,090 

15,000 
145,000 


44,000 


Union rlvier. , * ^ ^ 




WpIIjs hsflKir. . .. 




Vork harbor ^ , , 


22,400 
226,711 




flfi-w TfjLTnpAhln^ 








BellftjDV rivei"* 


35,000 
3U.771 
51,000 
30.000 

145,000 

137.000 

7,600 

14,610,077 


20.000 
105. OQO 
35,000 
20,000 

70,000 

137,000 

7,600 

5,003,703 


15.000 
116,711 
19,000 




Coehnc€i river. " if^^ 




Exi^ter river,, . . 


3SS0 
tRHI 




LfunDPi'V river, 




Little harbor of tvl- 
tigc — lasa 

PortszDorith hftrl>or», IBTO 


75,000 






Wt nnRpesaukee Lake. 1 J 680 
Mrtftsiirhiistlta im3 






8, 470, 041 


1,045. 7» 


Rhkh fiv«r .1 tf&Sl 


30,160 
4S,500 
7,947.947 
2.300 
9.800 
13.733 
lO.OOO 


20.150 






lievf^rlyhiirlK>r*. | 1902 

Uoatoii hJirbor.....,.: 182& 

liycEnrdsbay........ lOOS 

Cftttaplisnchauncl... IfiQQ 
Chithftni ha rbor = liBO 


10,000 
4,053,751 
2,500 
f».»0 
S;738 

10.900 


S8,aD0 


3,444,100 


mooS 






5,000 




C-crtiaiset harbor...... lOOG 


.^,.,.,....1 



1 Shown as Bath nit in 1890. 
> Shown as St^ge harbor in 1800. 
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Table 43. — Congressional appropriations for the survey^ improve- 
ment ^ and maintenance of harbors and waterways of the Atlantic 
coast y by periods and localities — Continued. 



flTATE AKD LOtJ^LtTY. 



D»Ceo! 



DorEhPfttoT bny and 

Nfipojiiet river- ^ „ , 

Duxlmry harbor. ... , 

Kflal Detuiiis bneiik- 

WBter 

Fall River harbor..., 
Oloiiwiit*?r harbor. . . .[ 

U Inghoni harbor ...... 

By&nni* h*rbor of 

rpfuge... .,..,. 

Ipnwlch river. *^.. - 

Kingjiton h&rbor^ 

Little b*rbor..,p,. 

Lynn barlwr 

Midden river ,^ 

Manchester harbor. . . 
Uarbl ebea d ba rho r 

And TIolme49 hole..., 
MurthuM VlneytLfd 

harbor* , 

Herrlniac rtver,. * * .. 

Uystlc liver , 

Nantuclcet harbor oi 

refuge 

New BedfonJ harlwr. 
Newboryport harbor* 
PlyiDouth tiarWr.... 
Fowo* river. *»,...., 
Provliiectown har- 

l>or» — , 

SaJem barWr. . ....... 

Sandy bav (Rock- 

|:>ort harbor of ref- 

i|ge> 

Scituute h&rbor 

Tftunton rlVBi". ....... 

Town river. ..*....... 

VLnuyard JIavcn b&r^ 

bor ................. 

Wftf^htttti harbor.... 

^'ellfleet harbor. .... 

\Vf siport harbor and 

river. 

Weymrtytb harbor 

and river 

WiDt hrop harbor * . . . 
Woods Llole channfll. 

Bhodij Ifiland 



Block Island harbor 
of refqge...., **,... 

Block laland. Great 
gait pond ..»..*,... 

Chilit;he8 Cove harbor 

Co*aters Harbor i^ 
land... 

Greenwleh Bay har- 
bor. 

Newport harbor, -».. 

Pa wttieket river... , 

Point Judith, harbor 
of n-bige.. _.„.... 

Point Judith pond, , 
cntratJC* ..,. 

Potonomuth river, ,_ 

Providenoe river and 
luLThor.. I 

Sakonaet PoLjQt hai^ I 
bor. , ' 

Sakonnct river...,.,. 

Warren ri ver 

WlckJordbaibor *..... 



iecf7 

1852 
lim 
1874 

IMT^ 

183G 
1880 

imri 

IflOS 
1682 

1S2£ 

182& 
183S 



IffiS 
1834) 
ISSU 
1824 
1888 



18» 
1829 
1870 

lapa 

18SS 
IS73 

i8§a 



m2 

1S27 

i8ro 

1890 

im 

ISOO 

t«QO 
1S73 
1867 

i«eo 

1892 
1881 

18&2 

1899 

ism 
ism 

1873 



CoanMtlcut.. ■ 1831 

Black Boek harbor,,, 1836 

B ranJord ha rWr .... J 1903 

1836 

18^ 

1836 



Bridgeport harbor 

Chnton bttrbor . 

Coniiuctleut river .... 
Coscob harbor and 

Ulanafl rlvpr ....... 

Duck iHUnd harbor 

olntfygq..... *.,.,. 
Eaat Norwtilk harbor 
Fivefmlle Rlirerharbor 
Greenwich harbor 
Bouiatordcrivfir., 
Mmordharbor..>. 
Hyiftle river .... 



1862 
ISOO 

imr 

1888 
1896 
1871 
1872 

mo 



APPBOPWATIONSI. 



Total. 



1121233 

37,000 

30. coo 
305,412 
fi02.083 

3^,000 

10^.794 
7,500 
IQ,QOO , 
18,000 i 

291,137 
80.inO 
24,300 

U9D0 

29,eOQ 
376,307 
1S&,000 

433,335 
270,700 
31t8,500 

51,000 

225,828 
ti5,000 



l,nU,333 
104,680 
lD6tOOO 
37.fi77 

60,000 
1».a3ft 
16,000 

3,000 

122,250 

9,000 

344,000 

5,234,433 



£21,000 

200,000 
28,200 

5,500 

2,000 
330,300 
501,584 

1,660,000 

SO, 000 
5,000 

M,g74»S49 

35,000 
40,000 
5,000 
141,330 

5,240^054 



72,550 
13,000 

€63,500 
8,500 

r39,511 

19.000 

120,302 
63,500 

103,000 
21,767 

272.450 
72,100 
SO, 000 



l^p to and 1^1 to 

ItK^ludlng IH0I3. In- 

1800- duilve- 



t25,000 

),500 

'36,006 
4lf,000 
26,000 

151,932 
5>000 



112,000 



91,000 
10,600 
7,500 

BOO 

24,500 
348, §67 



215,^5 I 
53,000 
257,560 
178,582 
8.000 

190,328 
39,000 



619,233 

63.oao 

104,000 



35,noo 

t».4J00 
16,000 

2,000 

10,000 

6,000 

100.000 

1,538.950 



375,000 

"28,266 

5,500 

2,000 
133,000 
197,000 

75,000 



25.000 

175.41:2 

456, (t83 

3,000 

46,862 
2.500 
10,000 
IShOW 
200,437 
40,000 
16,800 

1.000 

5,000 

lain^'sro 
125.000 

175,000 
117,700 
141,000 
10U500 
43,000 

30,500 
26,000 



1,100.000 
4L,0U) 
34,000 
37.577 

25,600 
7,336 



1,000 

102,7,'iO 

3,000 

235,000 

3,21^,149 



126,000 
170,000 



5,000 
703,250 I 



112,300 
169,000 

1.475.000 

12,000 



5.000 
10,000 



t, 0^^,549 



25,000 
40,000 



ft.»QO 



2.783,028 2,000.,^ 



61,550 

""206I666' 

e,500 

'S20.6H 



25,000 

"i6,'666"j 

"i43,'566" 

47,100 I 
10,000 . 



U,000 
8,000 

2,000 

104,000 

19,000 

95,202 

23,066 
21,767 
108,050 
25,000 
26,600 



M&rvh 2, 

1907, 



1125,233 



5,000 



30.000 



42,500 
100.000 



5,000 



100,000 



9,500 
47V, 334 



20,000 
30,000 



85,000 

135,584 

100,000 
8,000 



90,750 
10,000 



5,0CO 
U3,000 



45,000 



463.300 
> 70, 000 

20,000 



1 Shown as Edgartown harbor in 1890. 
'Includes appropriations for Green Jacket shoal. 
'Includes appropriations for Say brook harbor. 

* Includes appropriations for South Norwalk harbor. 

* Includes appropriations for harbors at Stamford, Southport, Greenwich, 
and Westport, and fiaugatuck river. 

^Indudedf with appropriations for Fiveraile River harbor. 



Table 43. — Congressional appropriations for the survey ^ improve- 
ment, and mmntenance of harbors and waterways of the Atlantic 
coast, by periods and localities — Continued. 



HTATS AKD LOCallTT. 



CoEuiNtlcut — Continued. 

New Iliiven harbor.. 

New Huven Harbor 
b Pes k water. . . . 

New London harbor . 

Nftrwalk harlnir 

Southport hurbor., . 

,Si ft m ford harlN>r. . . . . 

i^toriinffton harbor* . . 

Thiimos rlviT. ... 

West brook harbor „ . 

Went riViJT , 

Westport harbor and 
SftupiiLm;k fiver 
and barbor 

Wliaons Point har- 
bor. ,.,„,.. 



New York. , 



Bronx river.,,, 

Browns creek*,. _^.. 
CanHrsie Day harbor. 
Efist Chester creek 
Kvisl riv«r and Hell 

Gate,.,..,. 

Efho Bay and New 

Uocbelle bar bor, « . 
FlUEihing Bay harbor 
Glencove harbor. .... 
GrPiit South buy"... 
GrK'nport harbor.. 

llarlf^m river. 

Hudson river,. ..„. 
IJiintlngtou harbor.. 
Jumuicii ttay ....^.., 
La rrh tiiont b arbor . . 
Manmroneck harbor. 
Muttltmk bjirbor.... 
Newtown creek, ,,, 
Ntfw York harbor, . 
Peconic river,.__, 

PeekakiU hjirbor 

Port Chester h&rbor. 
Port J etfti^rson harbor 
Rcndoiit bflrbnr. , . . . 
.Slip Harbor biirboT. 
^Hiigertiefi htiifbor. . 

SlKH-i^mbead bay, 

i^ninpnwanus Luli^t . 
Turrylown harbor, . . 
Vi appi nger creek 



Date of 
earli- 
est ap^ 

proprl- 
atlon. 



New Jersey, 



,\lloway creek 

Atlantic City harbor. 
Chee^quake crwk . . . 

rohaJiaey river. 

Cold Spring Inlet... 
Coojjererwk. ..,*,_. 

Cranberry inlet 

Crow shoal -...-... 

r>cnnlp creek 

EhrflJ>etb river,.,., 

Flot Bt^ach... 

Gofihen creek. 

Keypnft harbor. .... 

Little Eggharhor 
5f £L]-iHAqiiitTi river. . . 
MkntLiii creek...... _ 

Milt n wan crwk.,* . .. , 

Mivuriti:' river, 

Newiirk lifty, . ., 

I'af^^aic river.., 

Earcoon Cfwk, , 

Rahway river 

Rancoeaa river , 

Raritan bay,_.. .. 

Rjiritan river 

Salrrii river... 

BhiiHl harbor and 

C^mpton ciTck ..... 

Shrewsbury river ... . 



1852 

1879 
181^ 
1©9 
1829 
1829 
1827 
1821 
11^ 
1905 



tS2a 



1820 

1896 
1800 
im} 
1873 

1852 

1878 
1S79 
JS88 

IS80 

\fm 

1875 
1B34 
I8172 
1809 

1800 
U»E 
1896 
1880 

1§68 
1871 
1896 
1872 
1852 
1872 
182i 
1884 
1S80 
ISSI 
1905 
1890 

1829 

1809 

1888 
1880 
1S7S 
1907 
1890 
1853 

183a 

1890 
1879 
1820 
1802 
1882 
183« 
1S70 
1882 
1881 
1882 
1852 
1872 
1882 
1879 
1881 
1881 
1836 
1871 

1890 
1852 



AFfaop^jAnoNs. 



Total, 



S634.074 

979,000 
106,800 
134,913 
48.976 
89,211 
337,454 
527,900 
130 
38,500 



32,410 

55.000 

25,454.730 



(Jp to and 

hicludtng 

1800. 



1891 to 
1906, tn- 
duHlve. 



1201,000 

400,000 
19,800 
83,080 

'31,087 
20,100 

314,954 

374,300 
"130 



79,500 
30,000 
197,500 
115,,'3O0 

5,255,700 

94,175 

135,000 

7J,0OO 

110,000 

46,000 

1,555,000 

6,451.745 

57,000 

9.4«]0 

M,000 

40,000 

35,000 

420,900 

10.990,700 

25.000 

31,500 

91.500 

150.100 

130,300 

29,650 

105,000 

26.000 

7,000 

26,000 

20,500 

4, 184,018 



ae,ooo 
5,000 

46,000 

01,800 

311.000 

37,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5,000 

50,160 

100 

17,000 

128,475 

23,500 

i«46,000 

9T,4,W 

51,120 

43,000 

2L2,0DO 

878,750 

48.000 

37,000 

45.000 

562,Ji0a 

727,213 

47,700 

37,000 
379,500 



■19,410 

55,000 

9,771,543 



12,000 
48,000 
tii9,0OO 

4,130,700 

65,175 

KIK.OOO 

35,000 

15,000 

35,000 

730,000 

L 725. 538 

32.500 



5,000 
15,000 



142.500 

2,245,280 

25,000 



37,000 
106,200 

]Cs,5ao 

150 

42,000 

26,000 

7.000 



13,000 
1,013,038 



5, 
36, 



32. 



30. 

23. 

41, 

3, 

23, 

43, 

^2, 

378, 

3. 

37, 

30, 

222. 

'585, 



5,000 
224,500 



1333,074 

380,000 
147,000 
51,833 
17,889 
60, 111 
22,500 
123,000 



Uareh 2. 

1907. 



110,000 
100,000 



30,000 



38,500 



13,000 



13,327,877 



56,500 
19,000 
24,500 
40,500 

n 875,000 

17,000 
30,000 
37,000 
93,000 
11,000 
675,000 
3,470,207 
24,500 
9,460 

<i5,oao 

25,000 

35.000 

273.400 

7,^,010 



25,500 
48,000 
53,90Q 
33,800 
39,500 
43,000 



10,000 
4,500 

1,433,730 



18,000 



37,000 



5,000 

18,160 



17,000 
30,000 



O 



2,355,310 



23,000 

5,000 

» 125,000 

6,000 

2SO.O00 

12,000 

2,666 



150,000 

350,000 

(11) 



14,000 



C") 
5,000 
* 1,461,810 



» 6,000 
0,500 

20,000 



16,000 
3,000 

837,250 



5,000 



55,800 
311,000 



"»«8;6o6 



5,000 
60,000 
27,620 



15,000 

315,000 

142,000 

4,200 

^,000 
145,000 



34,450 



200,000 
53,000 
15.000 



25,000 

20,000 

10,000 



7 Includes 110,587 shown for MiU river in 1890. 

• For survey. 

• Includes 11,000 shown for Cedar Point beach in 1890. 

10 Includes appropriations for harbors at Port Jefferson, Mattituck, Hunting- 
ton, Flushing Bay, and Sag Harbor. 

" Includes t40,000 appropriated for Wallabout channel. 

u Included with appropriation for Canarsie Bay harbor. 

" Shown as Patchogue river in 1800. 

^* Includes appropriation for two suction dredges. 

u Includes appropriation for Rondout harbor. 

!• Included with appropriation for Peekskill harbor. 

" Included with appropriation for Keyport harbor. 

w Includes appropriations for Elisabetn, Raritan, and South rivers, Cbeeee- 
quake and Matawan creeks, and Shoal harbor and Compton creek. 

^» Includes 92.000 shown for Squan river in 1890. 

»> Includes S13,963 shown for New Brunswick harbor in 1890. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



Table 4; J* — Congressional appropriaiion* far the survey, improve- 
ment, and Tnainienancii of fmrborg and waterways of the Atlantic 
coasty by petiodi arid loccHHes-^Conimued, 



VfATK Um LOCAUTY. 



K(?wJ(!r3py— Continued. 
Soutb ri ver. 

WoodbiidgH creek 



Dit^oi 

eet ap- 

proprl- 



19(12 
1§T9 
1982 



Pennsylvania 1870 

Chester creek 1881 

Frankford creek 1882 

SchuylkiU river 1870 

Susquehanna river, 

North branch 1880 



ArPROFWATIONa. 



ToUL 



ll^OOO 

6i.7ao 

5,000 
588, €l» 



Deluware,, 



Appoquiwjmink liver. 

Brofld Creek river ... 

BpoddklJl river, _ 

Delawanj bu.j. harbor 
of relmge ........ 

l>eUwa,tv B ay break- 
water....... ..._ 

Ddawait^ Buy ice har- 
bor -, ,. . 

Indian river 

Lewea. pier »t ...... . 

MlflpllUon river. ... 

Munic^rkiU rivi^r 

St. J Odea river* 

Smjmii river 

Wirmini^oa harlwr . . 



1822 

1800 
1880 
1873 

1806 

1822 

1882 
1882 
1870 
1879 
1802 
1881 
1880 
1836 



6,000 

ISpODQ 

£25,000 

45,000 



6^053,755 3,&33,4«0 



Up to and !P1 to 
JncLydln^ IttOe. \a- 
diuive. 



■01,000 



10,000 
5,000 

4M,750 



«,000 
10,000 
438,750 

45,000 



District of Columbia ; 1849 



50,500 
41,500 

08,330 i 

3>3»«334 I 

2,833,354 

35,000 
10,000 
3a%,100 
ll^&SO 
4V,3tiO 
63,150 

UO0&, 452 
3,5S5,50n 



5.000 
25,000 
35,000 



2,653,354 

25,000 

10,0UD 

37S,500 

n,QO0 



133,000 
HOOO 

23,750 



m,2m 



2,000 
SQ,250 



3,393,465 



Harch 2, 
IWT. 



32,500 

15,000 



3,230,334 I 

180,000 I 



10,000 
> 25,000 I 

319,606 ( 



7,800 
61,650 
«),360 
1ft, 150 
45,965 
610,646 



Anacostia river 

Potomac river 



1890 
1849 



£ra,ooo 

« 3,386,500 



Maryland ' 1828 || 8,717,313 



Annapolis harbor 

Baltimore harbor and 
PlkliipjM'O nv'T. 

Breton Bay tiarbor • . 



ke and Ohio 



2.1t^,500 ' LO37,0OO 



30,000 
2,14i,500 



4,583,813 



1880 



QuitUxldie harlNir . 
CbMapeiake 



Chesapeake Bay hcad< 

waters. I 

Cheater river. , ! 

Choptank river. 

Clajponici harbor j 

Coniica ereek* i 

Crisfldd hadwr | 

Deal 1 aland ptinajdigir.' 

Elk rtvcr j 

Fairiee creek ...,...' 
La Trappe river, . . .j 

MaDAkLia river 

NortlMast river . ^ „ . . 
Patoxent rlv«r..... . 

Pooomoke river. , . . . 
Qu«ngtowii harbor.. 

Rockhiill hjLTbor 

St. Jercj/iies creek, , . 
giuauehanna river . . . 

Tr0a Avon river 

Tyasktn creek 

Warwick river n 

WlcomUs) river. 

Worton harbor 



Virginia. 



AoootLtik Cfwilc . . . 

Appomattox Hvar , . , 
Aqui* creek ......... 

.irchers Hoi^ rtvur . , 

Black water river 

Cape Charles City 
harbor..., 



1836 
1886 


7 6,602,530 
17. n5 


1878 


4B,500 


1871 


U0,358 


1828 : 


1.000,000 


1836 


500 


1873 


61,847 


1880 


70,885 


1902 


16,803 


1882 


30,000 


1875 


75,025 


1881 


10, QUO 


1874 


83,m 


1880 


10,000 


1892 


9,UT 


1890 


29,272 


1872 


20,6^0 


1888 


H.OOO 


1878 


35,043 


1871 


35,006 


1896 


41,429 


1881 , 


26,500 1 


1852 ! 


210.890 1 


1880 . 


6,000: 


1902 


lOJ.W ! 


1880 


2^,909 


1872 


ST,4I)« 


1872 


12^000 


1829 


T. 414, COO 


1872 


5.00U 


1852 


745,830 


1872 1 


33,000 


1881 1 


10.000 


1878 


22,UO0 



I 



10,000 

2,011.830 
17,775 
37,500 
42,500 

1,000,000 

500 

46,000 
45,000 



30,000 

37,31S 
10,000 
41,500 
10,000 



152,000 1 

a^,ooo 

3,487,900 



7,500 I 
18,000 I 
11,000 I 
20,500 
14,000 

"m^soo 

162.390 
6.000 



6,000 
60,000 
12,000 



1890 j m^Oftt. 



5.000 
431,250 
20.500 
10.000 
14,000 

25,000 



9,117 I 
21,772 
2,640 I 
3,000 I 
14.543 I 
21,006 I 
41,420 



264,560 
13,500 



75,000 



Table 43*^CongrfMiofml approprialioris for the survey, improve' 
ment, ajui maint/majice of harbors and watfru-ays of the Atlantic 
coast, by periods and localitieB — Continued. 



f 12, 000 
10,000 



167.830 



> 13,000 

1,500 

33,330 



40,000 

3,000 
2,000 
75,000 

385.000 



127.000 
258,000 



3,184,200 


506,500 


12,000 




13,8AS 


-00,000 


I 


15.847 
25,885 
16,863 


h 




37,707 






n,m 


18,803 






28,500 


30.000 


10,158 
17,900 
24,998 




3, 173,586 


752.054 





50,000 



S,0OO 
25,000 



ilnclud^tl with the Appropriation for Key port harbor. 
■ Itidufic^A appropriattoii for MiirderlcUl river. 
*|nelijdeiJ with ftpprc^prl^ttto^) for .4ppoquLninilnk rtvar. 
'Shown AS Jones rtver in L^tO. 
'Inciiidp^J t20,ll00 sli^iwti Pn thick (reek In IWO. 

* InciueJea all approp rial lone Tor the improv«Tnent af this river. 

' Itjclndea iippiroprJiiiJons J(ji- Ciirti* Bay chiiimel und harbor at Southwest 
BJlltlruore (Spring (tiirilen). 

* Shown afi L*>f«iiardtown hflrbnr in INBO. 

* IncJuiit!^ t^pproprUtions for Claiborne, Queenstowa. and Rockhall harbors. 
Cheater, Chop tank. La Trappe, Manokln. Pooimoke *iid Warwick rivers, and 

10 Indnded with appropriatioti for r*m bridge harbor. 
" Shown as Seerttary creek in 1890. 



BTATk AMD LOCALITV. 



Date of I ' 

earU' w 

est afh 



ViTvi n la— Co n ttiiued. 

iTiu-tara creek. 

Chic kah o in iny river . , 
Elixutjeth river....... 

Hampton river , 

fiaoiptuii roiids . , . . . 
James river. ,,,....., 
Jameptown Island... 
Lower Maohadoc 

ratsek.., 

Mattaponi river...... 

Milford Haven hftrbOT 

Naniiua creek 

WuiisnTnoTid river. , 
Nc^ub!»eo creek...... 

Nomlni crtsek .....* 

Norfolk harbor 

Nottoway river .... 

Oeeoquan creek 

OnanoDck harbor . , ^ . 

Pa|;ari river 

Pamiink^y river. ^ . . . 
Hap[>a1ianiio(ik river 
Btaiintnn river..*,.. 

Totajlcy river 

Urbanu crvek . , ^ , - - . 
Toric river , 



North Carolina . 



Albemarle Sound to 
Acljituic ooe^Ei 
wmtjorwuy 1*......., 

Beaufort barbor,.,,. 

Beaufort Inlet........ 

Black river. 

Cape Fear river and 
\orthea4t briinch.. 

Cape Lookout, bar- 
l>oro| refuge....... 

Couteotnla creek . . . . , 

Eilrenton harbor tkud 
bay. 

Fiamugcrtefc .... 

LlllingtoD river . , 

Lock wood Folly river 

Mackeys creek 

MehWTin river*....,. 

Neuae river 

Kew rlvw. *.*,..,-... 

Oenacoke Inlet 

Pamlico «Jid Tar rlv- 



Faa^^uotank Hver. 
Perquimans river, 
Hoftnoke river .... 
SoipMrtionit rlv*r.. . . 
Bhallotte river. . . , 
Town t^wek ....... 

Trent river.. ,. 

Yadkin river..*... 



South Carolina, 



Aah«pDo rlYfiT*.....*. 

Asbiey river 

Beatimrt river.,,..,, 

f buries ton harbor . .. 

Cb^rleaton to McClel- 
Inn vi lie, Inland 
waterway.. 

(Mark^ creek atid 
Lync]ia river. . . 

ConV*rpe river. ...... 

Edlsto river..... 

Georgetown barbor. . 

Great Pedes river. 

Little Pedes riVHT., 



jL^rpRorKiATioKa. 







1902 


119.588 


187H 


29,000 


pao 


S5,080 


ISTS 


22,000 


1902 


237,500 


1836 


2,615,500 


1894 


40,000 



Up to and 

ineludJiig ; 

1^90. i 



1801 to 
lOCM, in^ 
cluiive. 



1892 
1880 

larn 

1S96 
1873 

1 1^1 

IS73 
iSTfi 
1880 
1870 
tS79 

usao 

I8§0 

1S52 



1830 



1S52 
1.936 
1909 
J886 

1329 

1899 
l*rtl 

U7S 
1890 
tS8l 
iS90 

taeo 

1882 
1878 
1838 
1^6 

1836 
1829 
1876 
1871 
1878 
190J 
1881 
1879 
1879 

1836 



1800 
1852 



1902 



1882 
1836 



t24,O00 

40,080 
22.000 



ti9.588 
5,000 
45,000 



,375,500 



Itar^S, 
1907. 



(") 



11,000 
16,100 
17,500 

7,500 
92.000 

5,000 
79,000 
i> 2, 106, 283 

7.0Q0 
&fi.571 
30. 5U I 
3D,B7D 
30.900 
438,239 
52,500 I 
10.000 
43.500 
399,099 

6,407.872 



10.300 



57,000 

5.000 

42.500 

853,500 



I 



325,000 

1,070.000 

40.000 

11,000 ' 
16,800 
17,500 . 
7.500 
30,000 



112,500 
200,000 



m 



31,500 . 
1193,157 



5,0 
319, a 



I (, 



35,000 I 
14.000 ' 
10,000 
18,500 
317,500 
«2,500 
10,000 
31,500 
I 156,750 

I 4,006,a00 



23,571 ; 

0,fiU 

10.870 

11.400 

143,000 



V} 



*?¥. 



730 



23,000 : 

01,380 I 



1,923,500 I 



u 49,000 

477, 5» 



50,000 I 50,000 

»225,O0Q 180,000 

1^250,000 L 

22,500 I 3,000 

4,311,979 ! I 2,746,479 

's2;66o" 



5.000 
75,000 



33,000 
25,250 
6,000 
18,000 
15,000 
11,000 

369,500 
» 158. 000 

238.750 

188,063 

7,080 

13,750 

341.000 

25.000 

3,000 

0,500 

99,500 

107,000 



17, 
10. 

e, 

5, 
U, 

5, 
367, 
113, 
223, 



31,000 24.000 

45.000 306.000 

19,600 ■ twj 



2, 

l3S,i 

8, 



000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
000 . 

5001 
000' 
750 

COO 

mi 

500 
000 
000 



1.391,500 

5,000 
21,000 

6,000 

15^260 



"174,000 



13,000 i 



73,000 [ 

28,000 
13,000 I 

S3,500] 

4,000 I 
11,250 I 
100,000 
15.000 1 



At 

102. 



OOO 
WO 

ooo: 



8.500,. 
«,000 
5,000 ', 



6,000 

»30,000 
17,000 



3. ooo 
2.000 
3,000 



t") 



8.730.575 3.035.500 i 5,392,7^5 « 



fH)2,200 



1,300 1,^)0 

5,500 5,500 

33,000 12.500 

4,800,200 ' 2,352,200 



125,290 



9.500 
437.000 
33,785 
48.500 
334,000 
24,700 



5,000 
20,000 
26,000 
36.500 
79,500 
10,000 



20,500 
2.4:^.000 I 



50,000 



25,000 

75,300 

2,500 ! 3,000 

267,000; "150,000 

7.T85 

12,000 1 „ 

124.500 I 30,000 
H,700 k («) 



,1 



IS Included witb appropriation for York river. 
tlon -— —• 



» Includes lipproprUtlon for t20,OD0 for a waterway from Norfolk harbor to 
Atlantic ocean. 

)« Includes appropriations for Mattaponi and Pamunkey rivers, and Carters 
and Oocoquan creeks. 

"Shown .J.. I . .^un Sound in 1890. 

>• Includes MppropriatlionB for waterway l^tween UeauJ^Hi. and Newbem. 

" Include» Approprifttiona for waterway from Pamllc<i ^ound to Beaufort 
inlet. 

"iRclufJed with aptorctpriation ffvr Cape Fear river. 

»»]nt;lijdea appropriation for Dbu:k river. 

• Inclinies appropriation for Trent river. 

«in(*iudtMj Hpproffriatlons for waterways l>etween Beaufort and New river, 
and N(*w river sud ^wiinjihoro. 

"Included with appropriation for Neuse river. 

Mlnciijtrlee tkpproprlflticms for Santee and Wateree rivers, and Estherville- 
Minina rn^k (^nul. 

sMniluded witii appropriatu^n for Waccamaw river shown under misoellA- 
neous. 
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Table 43. — Congressional appropriations for the survey^ improve- 
vfienty and mmntamnre of harbors and uiHtUrwuys of the Atlantic 
coasts by periods and tocalilus — Continued 





Ditenf 

earli- 
est ap- 
proprl' 

a Hon. 


ArFEOPftUTloNl. 


aTATi um locjUjtv. 


i 
Total, 


Up to and 

tmrhidlntf 
1800. 


IftBl to 
1000, In- 
clusive* 


MaTPb 2, 
1S07. 


SoHtli C«roUQ»— Cont'd. 
M iifigo crrMk , 


ISSB 
1§S2 
1881 

1S70 
1S8I 
188! 
1S86 

182e 

1^1 
1835 

iao7 

1S7S 
1888 
1S7« 

iwm 

]gS2 
IS70 

1880 
1905 

3829 

1809 
1874 
1844 
18S2 
1835 
1902 
1829 
1852 
1880 

1802 

IS37 
1895 
I83fl 
1S81 
1825 
iS37 

1880 
ISSO 
18S0 
1803 
1836 

1894 

1S7H 
1^ 
1886 
1876 

1878 

1899 
iS7fl 
1S71 
18SH 

1828 

1892 
lS-80 
1874 

1874 

1880 

1824 


117,300 

J8,000 

314,750 

7,600 

"120,500 

07. 500 

2,412,250 

10,9^,938 


110,000 

18.000 

129,750 

7. .'500 

43,000 

60.00!) 

2lg,750 

2,881,172 


<7,300 




Sai}£d.hgtchie river . . . 




Town creok and StoDQ 
river * 


185,000 


(*> 


Wdppoociit. »..,.-,.. 


77.500 

37,500 

2,163,500 

7,0Q7,il6 




Gvcrrgk 


Pli.000 
000,650 






AHiim*hflHver 

BrufiftfticJc harbor ,,. 

Club and Plantailoa 

creaks? 


200.000 
^1,650 

20,000 

*27l,3flfl 

24,000 

350,500 

I®, 750 

42,10^ 

5,000 

7,969, 5&3 

563.000 

55,000 

5,755,320 


80,000 
172,500 


70,000 
572,500 


"50,000 
146,650 

20,000 


DarlflQ harbor^ 


33,000 

12, .WO 

109,500 

70,000 

42.109 

5,000 

2,20l,5fi3 

155,000 


m306 
U.500 

216,000 
98,750 




Jetyl ermk ,* 




Onn uljree rlvar, ...... 

OCQTi^ river...,,.*,. 




RoniBrl V marah . ^ . . . . 


St. Aagu«tLtie crtiek . . 





fiATennah harbor 

SMVannah river..... - 
Skids wjiy DjiirTovs. .. 


6,495,000 
375.000 
20,000 

3,4^2,250 


mcoo 

33,000 
35,000 


Florida 


1,3H,570 


940r50D 






Biftcuynii bay. ....... 

Fernanditifl harbor.., 
Indian ri\iQr. 


416.500 
13ft, OOO 
80,500 
7l2,500t 
49,000 
5,000 
1W,570 
4*203,250 
39,000 

11.0M,4fil 


ft,500 
t>2,5fl0 
20,000 

"S8,576' 

1,095.000 

20.000 

6,509,991 


316,500 

*'"7i.o6o' 

420.000 
14,000 
2,000 
16,000 
2,611,750 
11,000 

13,431,470 


100,000 

115,000 

9,DO0 


Kev West harbor 

OtUn-iihii river. ..... 

OraDRfi^ rivw ......... 


200,000 
15,0tW 
T3,000 


6t. AiiRiiatino harbor. 




6t. Johns river 

Volusia bar 


496,500 
2,000 


If ^iKrellaneoua * . . 


1,113,000 




Alexandria canal. .... 


300.000 
4«5,OO0 

25,000 

450,000 

10.000 

m,750 

3.387,500 

50.500 

'9,fla'j,841 

230,000 

5,fflQ0 

30,000 
19,000 
25,000 
112,000 

237,900 

202,870 

.^1.500 

175.500 

3*950,000 

78,000 

135,000 

17,500 

681,500 

210,000 
145.700 

M,000 


300,000 






Atlantic ooaan t(^ 
Great Lake». luney 


«5,000 




Atlantic coean to 
<1m» of Mexico 


50,400 

20,000 

450,000 

10,000 

118,750 
592,500 
50,500 

230,000 




Cbwup«ake aud Del- 
aware l^Avcanat 


5,000 




rhe&ap^ke'and Del- 
aware canal, 




Chesapeake tiay and 
Charleatoii,S.C.... 






Cblnroteapiie bay to 
Delaware bay, in- 
liincl wut^*rway...,. 


75,000 
2,730,000 




Cumberland Sound. . . 
Dan riTer. ..*.,» 


75,000 


Deb wart river 

Dismal Swamp canal. 

Dlanial Swnmp canal 

and N.C.Sound.... 


5,853,000 


945,000 


5,000 




LHtle NarraganBett 
bay 


3ft, 000 

10,000 

10^ 000 

112,000 

153,500 




Lurnlwr river, ,.,,... 


9.000 
13,000 




Nanticoke rtTmr...... 


2,000 


Norfolk and Albe- 
marle Sound 
through Currituck 
Sound. 


£2,400 
257.870 


3,000 
5,000 


Norfolk to North 
Curnlioa sounds via 
FaBi|L]Otank river, . 

North Lamlin^rl^'cr. 


55,500 

88,eou 

705,000 
TS.OOO 


Powcaturk rU-er. 

Pblliidelphja harbor. . 


53,900 
3.245,000 


33,000 


St. Marys to St. 
Johns river... 




Savannah tr^ Feman- 
dlna 


105, ocn 


30,000 


Shenaiiidqah river.... 


17,500 
216,000 

310,000 
77,900 

50,000 


Staten Tiiland channel 


465,500 




Trftmport*tioo 
rcnitev U> Kvibaard . 




Waecaniftw river 

General approprJa* 


47,i66 


■20,000 









1 Included with appropriation for Congaree river. 

s Includes approprtatioofl for inland waterway between Charleston and 
Beaufort. 

* I iiclildes appropriation for Ocotice river. 
*fncludea apptopdationa for Dol»oy bar. 

* Included with appropriation for Altamaba rlver^ 

* Approprlatioufl for lns{il« pasaa^ lietwi^n Fertmndln*i and St. Johns river. 
^Indudea approoriatSonB for t'aloosahatchee rEver and Charlotte harbor 

wtii^-h Hi^r"»nr in T^ble 44. 

•Includes approprSftttons for harbors at Newcastle, Port Penn, Chester. 
Marcusbook, and Fort Mifflm. 

» Includes approprlatioti for Little Pedee river, South Carolina. 



Table 44. — CanffTiMSumal appropriations for the survey, improve- 
m.entj and mninlenunce of harbors and waterways of the Gulf of 
Mexico, by periods ai\d localities. 



:DatcDl 
c^rll^t 

aXATE AST> UX^AUTV. appfO- 
pTlii- 

llon. 



Total. 



Oeorgla. 



Bay 



Etowah dv*r ., 

Flint river - . 

OostaTiaukp and 
CoKa4iwatt» rlvera. 

Florid*. 



Andotij river, 
Apalachic>ola 

Wfljor. . . . , 
ApiUajchlcola rlvor . . 
Bliickwatflf fiver 
Calooi^ahaU^hiK river 
CarrAboUe bar and 

harbor 

CtHjar K(iys harbor*, 

Charlotlt^ harbor 

Chlpola river....... 

i.'rj'fltal river,. 

Drcdpe boats...... 

milsbpro bay and 

river 

nolmp3 river....... 

XiskHlmmee rtver, . . 

ManaU'*" river.. 

Ocklockm'*' rivpr. .. 
I'tnsftcoU harbor ., . 
St. Marka river and 

barlKtr. .... ., 

SjiraAota bay , 

^uwanQo rlvor...... 

Tjim pa l>ay .... 

Yellow river....... 

WHbUcooch^ river. 



.Alabama < 



.Vlabama rl ver, , . , , 

Cttbatka river ... 

Mobile bay, harbor, 

and river 

Tallapoosa river.. . 



Mlssiulppt. 



BIIokI bay and har> 
Ijor................ 

BlTiffcrwk I 

Chickftsawhav rix^.t, 
tJalfport-Shlfi Island 
harbor channtd ... 
Horn Inl(i.ndpa«^..,| 
Itomochltto river. .. 

Lrfiwfrivnr.. .. ., 

NoitTjlteie rivor. .....; 

Old Town creek, . .. .j 

Paaeagoula river and! 
Horn Island har^ I 

hor 

Peari river... ... 

Ship Island pass. 
Wolf ^ ^- 



M and 
rivers.... 



Jordan , 



Louisiana . 



IK96 
1^4 



1376 

mi 



mi 



1899 

1633 

1828 
IS«9 
JS82 

I860 
tg72 
ISSl 
1835 

1902 
1899 

1899 
1^)82 
UHG 
1882 
1833 
1878 



1800 
1839 
1880 
1839 
1881 

1820 

1871 

1826 
1882 

1827 



1882 

Mm 

1890 

18tJ4 
ISIM 
1899 
1890 
1880 



1S27 
1879 
1899 

1907 

182B 



164^292,302 J|2|,0ft5,47O 



Amite ri^'er and 

BayQU 3Janchac. , . I 1880 

BogijeChltto 1890 

CalCHisliHj river and ; 

pass I 1872 

Chefurwn*? river and ' 

BogTie Falla 1»72 



Curtablfau Imyou. 

iH'lta aiid pitflSCT of 
thfi Mississippi 
river 

Franklin - Mermen-* 
lau iraand water- 
way . .............. 

Johuftons bayou.**. 

l^tf Ej rch e I m you . . . . 

Mermtntau rlv^i.^r..,, 

flfliqtiemlne bflyou.. 



1880 



WH 



1907 
1899 
tS52 

ISSft 



ArPBOPUATIONS. 



II 



Total. 



VjJhf^fJ?.^ 1891 to 1906, Mareh 31, 
^^ Inclusive, 1907, 



315,450 



l|300 
281,000 

33,156 

4,17fi,7JJi5 



20,000 

388,860 
U1»,75a 
20,000 
37,100 

12»,204 
104,500 
119,000 
20,000 
50,000 
70,000 

723,350 
1B,ODO 
27,221 
140,052 
5,U00 
1,145|957 

37,53Q 
55,000 
Ii2,ti58 

74(1,013 
500 

125,100 

6,124,031 



719,000 
45,000 

5,316,031 
44,000 

2,0M,2O7 



73,000 

1,000 

23,750 

%1, 41» 
145, lti2 
24,000 
23,000 
62,000 
3,000 



1,093, t«8 
276,711 
40,000 

30,000 

^,5S3,913 



42, «M 
ti2,000 

030,500 

18,806 
58,700 



17,tO3,tt06 



89,3^ 

5,000 

3S2,SD0 

27,ei5 

1,875,000 



ta8«tiQT*H0 't5,19S,A53 



202,300 



1,300 
175,000 

20,000 

939,880 



125, 350 
57,500 



^,600 



101,500 
48,D(M) 
9,000 



38,156 



81,000 

7,156 

2,7M,Q74 



20,000 

177,500 

37,250 

15,000 

9,500 

60,304 



10,000 I 



71,000 
ll.OOO 
25,000 
70,000 

723,350 

4,000 

15,000 

35,342 

7m 957 



27,500 

26,658 

630,013 

"'35,'866" 



34,000 

5,000 

275,000 

37,530 
5,000 
56,000 
120,000 
500 
23,900 



2,204,331 3,410,300 j 450,000 



25,000 



25,000 



472, £Sl 



85,000 
>25,0U0 
5,000 
CO 

00,000 

*s^,ooo 



2,000 
12,221 
70,710 

'166,666 



22,500 



65,400 



185,000 ' 334,000 
37,500^ 7,500 

> 1,997,831 i 3,0e8,«00 
44,000 J 



463,819 i 1,071,8^ 



45,000 j 
1,000 !. 
5,000 

21,194 < 



19,000 



5,000 
53,000 
3,000 



161,500 
160,125 



8,508,463 



23,800 
5,000 



131,500 



12,500 
31,200 



7,708,062 



132,500 



300,000 



18,760 

165,223 

13a, 163 

20,aOD 

18,000 

9,000 



571,66« 
74,086 
40,000 



10,019, 6£tt 



18,694 
23,000 

480,000 

6,300 
27,500 



8,255,544 



2,500 

130,000 

27,915 

,575,000 



»o,ooa 



250,000 
520,560 



9,000 



9,000 
4,000 



•^160,000 
33,500 



30,000 
l,455,7«a 



1*34,000 
25,000 



1,050,000 



89,292 
2,500 



160,000 



» Included with appropriatbti tor CryatiU river. 
'Includes appropfl II tlon forChipoLa river. 

> Included with tipproprijitlon for Onuige river In Tabk 43. 
< Included with ^ippropriMtlon for Apalachkola river. 

* Includes i\\\\\ re jm *i t » ^y d f r Ant^iote imd Bri waQOf^ ri vers. 

* Includes iipprupriiillon c^f 118,000 niAde for Pass au Heron in 1828. 
» Included with appro prial Ion for PiiseH^oulfl rivj-r. 

> Includes npproprtatioiis for Cbickj^isawhay and Leaf rivers, and for dredges. 
» Included v.ll b apprnprifltloo for Bo^u^ t:bitto. 

u Includes Hpiifofinntlonfr for .\mlto, Chcfuncte. and TIckfaw rivers, Bayou 
Manchac. and bnt'ur Fidbi. 

"Included witli uppropriatlon for Vermilion bayou. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



Table 44. — Congressional appropriations for the survey, improve- 
meat, and maintenance of harbors and waterways of the Gulf of 
Mexico, by periods and localities — Continued. 



STATE AND LOCALITY. 



Louisiana — Ck>ntiDued. 
Pontchartrain Lake 

harbor , 

Tangipahoa river . . . 

Teche uayou 

Terrebonne bayou . . . 

Tickfaw river 

Vermilion bayou 



Date of 
earliest 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 



Texas. 



1852 
1872 
1829 
1880 
1881 
1880 

1852 



1879 
1880 



1878 
1890 



1852 
1902 



1902 



1872 
1870 

1899 
1904 

1907 
1878 

1876 

1907 
1876 
1852 
1878 



1852 
1852 
1852 

1892 



Miscellaneous , 1833 

Black Warrior, War- 
rior, and Tombig- 
bee rivers • 1872 

Chattahoochee river.' 1835 

Choctawhatchee 
river 1833 

Coosa river ; 1876 

Escambia and Cone- { 
cuh rivers j 1833 

Flint, Ocmulgc>e, and 
Chattahoochee 
rivers ' 1852 

Gulf of Mexico deep 
water harbor 1889 

St. Andrews bay to \ 
BonSecours 1894 

Water hyacinths, I 
removal of 1899 



Anahuac channel 

Aransas pass and 
bay 

Brazos river 

Brazos-Santiago 
harbor 

Cedar bayou 

Colorado river of 
Texas 

Double Point bayou. 

Galveston and Bra- 
zos canal 

Galveston Bay ship 
channel, Buffalo 
bayou, and Mor- 
gan canal 

Galveston harbor. . , 

Galveston harbor to 
Texas City channel 

Galveston sea wall . . 

Inland waterway, 
Texas coast 

Neches river 

Pass Cavallo harbor 
and inlet * 

Port Bolivar chan- 
nel 

Rio Grande river 

Sabine Pass harbor . 

Sabine river 

Sabine and Neches ' 
rivers 

San Antonio river. . . | 

Surveys ; 

Trinity river 

West Galveston Bay 
channel ' 



APPBOPUATIONB. 



Total. 



S25,000 
11,500 

251,700 
38,800 
14,000 
61,100 

23,249,419 



6,100 

1,296,250 
939,243 

253,500 
39,250 

20,000 
6,953 

69,517 



Up to and 

including 

1890. 



125,000 
11,500 
80,700 
38,800 
8,000 
9,900 

6,579,902 



1891 to 1906, 
inclusive. 



581,250 
158,750 

253,500 
18,150 

20,000 



3,186,247 
10,523,000 

310,000 
750,000 

133,829 
33,000 j 

327,500 i! 

50,000 I 
21,735 
3,942.750 
50,000 

546,500 
1,500 
5,000 

651,863 

85, (^ 



< 877, 767 
2,778,000 



33,000 
327,500 



S41,000 



6,000 
26,200 

15,055,688 



6,100 

515,000 
595,493 



March 2, 
1907. 



$130,000 



*25,000 
1,613,829 



(») 

200,000 
185,000 



(») 



6,953 |. 
69 517 ' 



1,908,480 ; 
7,445,000 

! 

250,000 
750,000 



(») 



400,000 
300,000 



133,829 



21,735 

1,411,750 

32,000 



1,500 

5,000 

60,000 



2,371,000 
18,000 j 

546,500 



50,000 

"i66,'666 



7,785,951 j 2,106,776 



516,863 : 75,000 

35,682 i •50,000 

5,018,175 I 661,000 



4,764,162 
734,650 

203,300 
1,656,359 

165,500 



10,000 

2,000 

3,000 

246,980 



818,250 
247,000 

122,500 
824,026 

80,000 



10,000 
2,000 
3,000 



3,565,912 ! 380,000 
337,650 ; 150,000 



70,800 I 
782,333 

39,500 , 



10,000 
50,000 

46,000 



221,980 



25,000 



1 Included with appropriation for Bogue Chltto. 

> Includes appropriation for Mermen tau river. 

* Included with appropriation for West Galveston Bay channel. 



> Includes appropriation for Mermen tau river. 

» Included with appropriation for West Galve^ 

4 Includes 192,317 paid for Morgan cut and canal. 

& Shown as Matagorda bay in 

• Includes appropriations for Anahuac channel. Cedar bayou, and Galveston 



A Shown as Matagorda bay in l890. 
ipproprii 
and Brazos canal. 



Louisiana ranks third mainly on account of the cost 
of improving the mouth of the Mississippi river, for 
which work over $17,000,000 have been spent. The 
appropriations made for the ports and streams of Mas- 
sachusetts aggregate $14,619,077. The sums expended 
in Pennsylvania seem especially small, but it will be 
seen that the appropriations for the Philadelphia har- 
bor, $3,950,000, and for the Delaware river, $9,665,841, 
are not included in the Pennsylvania appropriations 
shown in Table 43. 



The improvement of Boston harbor has cost $7,947,- 
947 and about $5,500,000 have been spent on the Hud- 
son river improvement. About $11 ,000,000 have been 
devoted to New York harbor, not including $5,255,700 
used upon the East river and Hell Gate and $1,555,000 
spent on the Harlem river. These three appropria- 
tions, which do not include all the money actually used 
in improving the port of Greater New York, amount to 
$17,810,400. For the construction of the breakwater 
and harbor of refuge at the mouth of the Delaware, 
$5,072,688 have been spent. In addition to this, the 
Delaware improvements to date, as stated above, have 
cost $9,665,841. 

The improvements made in Virginia have been 
mainly upon the James river and Norfolk harbor, to 
which two objects $4,811,782 have been given. Two- 
thirds of the amount received by North Carolina has 
been spent upon the Cape Fear river and the Northeast 
branch. Over one-half of the money used in South 
Carolina has been devoted to Charleston harbor, which 
has cost $4,800,200. Over four-fifths of the appropri- 
ations received for the harbors and ports of Georgia 
has been used in dredging the Savannah river and 
harbor. The larger pa^:t of Florida's Atlantic coast 
appropriations has been spent upon the St. Johns river, 
for the purpose of giving Jacksonville ready access to 
the sea. Of the numerous ports of Florida, Pensacola 
harbor has received the greatest amount. The appro- 
priations made for the improvement of the Alabama 
harbors and waterways have been used mainly in Mo- 
bile bay and harbor and in improving the Black War- 
rior, Warrior, and Tombigbee rivers. The improve- 
ments at Mobile have cost $5,316,631, and the expendi- 
ture to date upon the Black Warrior, Warrior, and 
Tombigbee rivers is $4,764,162. In the case of all of 
these improvements the appropriations have been 
made mainh^ since 1890. 

Of the relatively small total appropriation made to 
improve the harbors of the state of Mississippi, over 
one-half has been required for the Pascagoula river and 
Horn Island harbor. In the case of Louisiana, 83.1 
per cent of the total appropriations was devoted to 
improving the delta and passes of the Mississippi river. 
About 45.3 per cent of the appropriations for the Texas 
harbors has been given to Galveston, but nearly 
$4,000,000 have been spent upon Sabine pass, and 
$1,296,250 have been required by the Aransas pass and 
bay. 

CONCLUSION. 

The figures presented in this section show clearly 
that the American coastwise marine on the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico has made large progress since 
the census of 1889 was taken. In the service per- 
formed, both in the transportation of passengers and in 
the movement of freight, large gains have been made. 
This progress is certain to continue and there are evi- 
dences that the future grow^th will be more rapid than 
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the past has been. Until recent years most of the 
American coastwise traffic has been handled by saiUng 
vessels, mainly schooners. Although this type of craft 
has been highly efficient, it is much inferior to the mod- 
em steamer as a carrier of passengers and freight. The 
steamer is being substituted for the sailing vessel, be- 
cause of the increasing importance put upon the move- 
ment of traffic in accordance with definite time sched- 
ules. Modem business organization places an increas- 
ing value upon time. This is true not only for the pas- 
senger and package freight services but also for the 
movement of bulk cargo, such as lumber and coal. 
Nearly all of the heavy coal traffic now moved from 
Norfolk and Philadelphia to New York and New Eng- 
land ports is handled in barges, towed by powerful 
ocean-going tugs, each tug taking two or three barges. 
The rapidity with which the steamer and the barge 
are taking over the coastwise traffic is illustrated by 
Mr. William Barclay Parsons in a paper recently pub- 
lished.* He states that ''in 1902 there arrived in Bos- 
ton from domestic ports south of Cape Cod 1,033 
steamers, 1,209 sailing vessels, 909 tugs, and 1,879 
barges; total, 5,030. In 1906, four years later, there 
were 1,148 steamers, 900 saiUng vessels, 1,166 tugs, 
and 2,458 barges; total, 5,672. The aggregate vessel 
tonnage of the former year was a little over 5,000,000 
tons, and of the latter nearly 7,000,000 tons.'' These 
figures show a decrease in the sailing vessels of 25.6 per 
cent and an increase in barges of 30.8 per cent. There 
was a relatively small increase in the number of steam- 
ers, but the increase in steam tonnage was much larger 
than the gain in the number of ships would show. In 

* Paper on "Cape Cod Canal," in volume on American Water- 
ways. This volume constitutes the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, January, 1908, Vol. XXXI, 
page 90. 



1902 the total of all entrances at Boston, including both 
coastwise and foreign traffic, was divided among four 
classes of vessels as follows: Steamers, 20.5 per cent; 
sailing vessels, 24 per cent; tugs, 18.1 per cent; and 
barges, 37.4 per cent. In 1906 the percentages were: 
Steamers, 20.2; saiUng vessels, 15.9; tugs, 20.6; and 
barges, 43.3. Thus during this period of four years the 
percentages of sailing vessels declined from 24 to 15.9, 
while the proportion of barges rose from 37.4 per cent 
to 43.3 per cent of the total. It is not to be inferred 
from this statement that the saiUng vessel may be ex- 
pected to disappear from the American merchant ma- 
rine; it will be used with profit in minor traffic services 
for a long time to come — possibly it will always be the 
most economical carrier for some kinds of traffic. 

The growing volume of coastwise traffic, the steady 
substitution of steamers for sailing vessels, and the an- 
nual congestion of rail traffic during the autumn months 
of the year have brought about a strong agitation for 
the further improvement of the harbors of the Atlantic 
coast and the Gulf of Mexico and for their connection, 
as far as practicable, by a chain of inland waterways 
which will reduce the distance between ports and lessen 
the risk of loss of life and property incurred in navigat- 
ing the open sea. The passage from New York to Bos- 
ton and that around Cape Hatteras are especially dan- 
gerous, and annually heavy sacrifices of ships and 
human lives are made. Humanitarian motives, miU- 
tary reasons, and commercial advantages unite in em- 
phasizing the importance of increasing the safety and 
f aciUty of the coastwise traffic of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. So far as it is technicaUy possible and finan- 
cially practicable, the improvement of these facilities 
may be expected to accompany the progress of Ameri- 
can industry and commerce. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



Table 45.— ALL VESSELS, BY CLASS, 





CLASS, OCCUPATION. AND OWNEBSmP. 


Number 
of ves- 
sels. 


TONNAGE. 


RIGGED. 

1 


HORSEPOWER OF ENGINES. 




Gross. 


Net. 


Screw. 
4.858 


Side 
wheel. 

370 


Stem 
wheel. 

183 


All 1 
Other, j 


Steam. 


Gasoline. 


AH 
other. 


1 


Aggregate 

Steam 

Freight and passenger 

Tug* and nthpr f>wing vpfuv^lii , , . , 


20,032 


4,851,421 


4,186,451 


1,712.382 


46.932 


64 


2 


5.413 i 

1,S23 1 
1.690 
270 ' 

1.577 ; 

353 . 


1,457,894 


972,320 


4,858 


370 


183 


2 


1.712.382 


45,932 


64 


3 


1,045.811 
148,992 
162.834 
70,461 
29,796 


704,560 
90,021 

113,531 
46,228 
18,960 


1.225 
1,606 

111 
1,573 

343 


194 
11 
156 

1 
8 


104 

73 

1 

3 

2 




992.963 
381.051 
158.140 
142.203 
38.025 


10,214 

1,506 

195 

30,706 
3.311 


56' 

8 


4 


1 

^! 


5 

6 


Fenyboats T 

Yachts 


7 


All other 




Individual 

Freight and passenger 


8 


2.625 ; 


130,963 


86,571 


2.531 


25 


68 


1 


221.280 


37,490 


66 


9 


492 ' 
455 
25 
1.463 1 
190 1 

580 


37.838 
20,236 

1.874 
67,540 

3,475 

48,015 


27,390 
12,075 

1,344 
43,120 

2,642 

30,402 '' 


439 

426 

17 

1,461 

188 

542 


15 
2 
6 

2 

12 


88 
27 

1 
2 


::':1 


28.994 
51,539 

2,557 
135.951 

2,239 

75,146 


6,784 

854 

46 

28.591 

2,215 

3.866 


66' 


10 
11 
12 
13 


Tugs and other tomng vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 




Firm 

Freight and pa^sengpr 


25 1 : 


151 


170 
300 

4 

74 
32 

2,072 

845 
911 
216 
36 

136 


27,528 

17,407 

199 

1,717 

1,164 

1,244,283 


18,055 
10,109 

134 
1,267 

837 

832,971 


146 
291 
2 
74 
30 

1,668 


10 

i" 


15 1 


20,967 
48,237 

180 
4,937 

825 

1,354,636 


1,827 

245 

12 

1,468 
314 

4,221 




8 


§ 


Tugs and other tovong vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

Another 


9 


i* 


19 


1 
316 


1 
89 




?n 


Incorporated company 




Freight and piij»pngpr ...,,, , 


21 


977.868 

107,183 

141,424 

1,133 

16,676 

34,633 


657,452 

65,061 

99,238 

800 

10,420 

22.376 


628 

867 

78 

34 

61 

117 


167 
7 

138 
1 
2 

18 


60 
37 


!!!!!!!!| 


938,306 

267,805 

129,890 

1,090 

17,446 

61,420 


2,583 
407 
137 
614 
480 

365 


!!!!!!'!' 

8 


22 
73 


Tugs and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other . . 


24 
?6 


1 
1 

1 




26 


MiscelUneous 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 

Fe rry boat s 

Yachts 

All other 




27 
28 


16 i 

24 

25 

4 
67 . 

5,920 


2,577 
4.166 
19,337 
71 
8,482 

1,132,905 


1,663 
2,776 
12,815 
41 
5,081 

1,012,197 


13 
22 
14 
4 
64 


2 
2 
11 


1 




4,607 

13,470 

25,513 

226 

17,616 


20 




?9 










30 






33 
302 




31 


3 




1 


32 


Sail 

Freight and passenger 

Another//"*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 




1 












1 


33 


4,227 

1,358 

335 


1,106,901 
21,046 
5,958 


967,398 
19,317 
5.482 






1 


1 ^ 




34 




1 






35 






1 








Individual 


1 












36 


4.091 


338,536 


296,495 








i 


1 






Freight and passenger 














37 


2,652 
1.260 
270, 

1,189 ; 


315.669 

20,038 

2,829 

349,136 


277,501 
18.367 
2,627 

306,791 










1 1 


38 


Yachts • 










! 


39 


All other 










; : t 


40 


Firm ! 










1 ! 




Freisrht and nassentser 












41 


1,082 
75 
32 

558 


347,648 
764 
733 

399,761 


307,450 
704 
637 

363,782 














4? 


Ywsftts 














43 


An other 














44 


Incorporated company 










I 






Freight and oassencer 















45 


642 

8 1 

8 ! 

1 

82; 


396,702 
150 
939 

45,473 


362,807 
149 
826 

41,129 


1 


• 1 


1 


46 


YiSfits !!!!!!!!!..!!!!! !!!.!!!!!! 












47 


AU other 












48 


Miscellaneous 










' 






Freisht and Dassencer 












49 


51' 
6 
25 

8,699 


43,882 

104 

1,487 

' 2,260,622 


39.640 

97 

1,392 

2,201,934 










1 1 


50 


Y«?fit8. .!^.^. f.........! 












51 


An other '. 










!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!' '!*'l 


5? 


Unrigged 


1 






1 








Canal boats 












.S3 


663 
8,036 


103.877 
2.15<J.745 


101.195 
2.100.739 






! 






54 


All other 








^ 






Individual 












55 


1.801 


374.665 


367.606 


1 




1 


■ __ 1. 




Canal boats 




1 ! 




56 


311 
1,490 

1.060 


46,040 
328,525 

i 268.855 

1 


45,053 
322.653 

261,601 




1 II 




57 


AH other 













58 


Firm 














Canal boats 










59 


33 
1,047 

5.711 


4,960 
263,895 

1.602.171 


4,906 
256.695 

1.557,705 






1 


. 




fO 


All other 


j 




; 


■ . 1 




61 


Incorporated company 


1 







1 






Canal boats 









6? 


319 
5.392 

107 


' 52,877 
1.649.294 

15,031 


51,236 
1,506,469 

15.022 






1 






i\H 


An other 






1 






fA 


MiscelIamK)us 
















Canal boats 














65 








1 










t6 


All other 


107 


15,031 

1 


15.022 




1 














1 


1 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


Value of 
vessels. 


INCOME. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Wage*. 


Number of 

passengers 

carried. 


Freteht 

earned 

(net tons). 




Iron. 


Steel. 


"WnnA Com- 

^"^- posite. 1 


Freight. 


Passengers. 


All other. 




414 


734 


18,827 57 $273,105,915 


183,890.161 


125,643,332 


$60,226,431 


77,124 


$38,352,250 


292.555,416 '65,360,958 


1 


385 


608 


4,388 32 1 193,926,327 


1 57,803,325 


25,601,845 


32,039,317 


45,388 


24,433.617 


292,292,820 19,340,893 


2 


156 
140 

61 
9 

19 


239 
183 
66 
98 
22 


1,123 

1,363 

143 

L449 


5 

4 


121,136,485 
25,894,551 
19,970,466 
21,290,339 
5,634,486 


! 48,644,095 
i 9,152,820 


18,185,239 

29,693 

7,386,913 


5,418,472 

21.272,061 

3,184,621 

16.040 

2,148,123 


25,177 

11,276 

2,388 

5,088 

1,450 


11,773,117 
7,528,564 
2,096,540 
2,016.936 
1,016.460 


19,506,104 

188,046 

272,506,670 


19,109,272 
222,640 


3 

4 
5 


21 






A 


310 1 2 1 


1 6,416 






9,061 


7 








37 


121 


2,446 


21 


27.444,680 


> 1,663,148 


647,556 


3,622,365 


9,732 


4.305,969 


3,945,453 


1,177,705 


8 


8 
19 

1 
9 


7 
16 

2 
96 


477 
420 

.J 

189 
533 




2,958,232 
3,162,964 

232,450 
20,628,509 

462,525 

4,588,052 


1,530,518 
131,220 


477,6^ 

5,830 

164,037 


291,367 

3,046,947 

28,234 

14,935 

240,882 

4,071,578 


2.238 

2,198 

81 

4,921 

294 

2,726 


860,988 
1,345,830 

41,515 
1,959,421 

96,215 

1,663,160 


1,637,188 

16.698 

2,291,567 


1,166,646 
6.178 


9 




10 




11 


20 

1 






1? 


1,410 
1,260,186 






4,881 
578,762 


13 


25 


21 


121,250 


1,984,184 


14 


7 
18 


7 
12 


156 
270 

4 
71 
32 

1,322 


1 


1.431,524 

2,549.525 

30,900 

469.380 

106,723 

155,819,420 


828,734 
431,452 


102,359 
2,616 
16,275 


183,425 

3,735,188 

5,800 

965 

146,180 

23,688,955 


835 

1,690 

14 

79 

108 

31,919 


358,952 

1,165,863 

8,143 

29,277 

100,925 

17,375,127 


1,142,406 

4,178 

837,600 


576,533 
3,219 


16 




16 




17 




2 


1 






18 








1 


19 


301 


440 


9 


54,869,075 


24,170,421 


266,162,014 17,575,890 


20 


140 
100 
56 


224 
148 
58 


476 
659 
102 
36 
49 

87 


S 


116,387,729 

19,233,812 

17,240,669 

170,750 

2,786,460 

6,074,175 


46,273,927 
8,590,148 


17,563,353 

21,247 

6,585,821 


4,881.289 
14,240,553 
2,887,415 


21,979 

7,245 

2,029 

80 

586 

1,011 


10,483,658 

4,894,544 

1,615,853 

25,148 

355,924 

1,060,361 


16,311,396 

167, 170 

249,683,448 


17,358,647 
213,143 


21 
22 








?4 


5 
22 


10 
26 




5,000 
10,916 




1,679,398 
656,419 




4,200 
8,646 


?5 


i 
M 


662,618 


20,201,169 


26 


1 
3 
4 


1 

7 
6 


14 
14 
15 

4 
40 

5,820 




359.000 
948,250 

2,466,447 
21,700 

2,278,778 

37,520,903 


10,916 


41,838 


62,391 

249,073 

263,172 

120 

81,663 

474,858 


125 
143 
264 
8 
471 

18,654 


69,519 
122,327 
433,029 
3,090 
461,396 

6,687,314 


417,114 


8,646 


27 
28 

?9 


1 


-...1 




620,780 


19,784,055 




1 






30 


14 
24 


12 
52 


24| 








. 


31 


19,542.231 


24,926 


22,128 


18,637,842 


32 


22 
2 


35 

17 


4,168 

1,317 

335 


2 1 
22 


33,213,849 

3,775,743 

531,311 


19,541,366 


23,126 


284.690 

2,681 

187,487 


16,374 

1,835 

445 


6,016,394 
524,374 
146.546 


20,688 


18,630,901 


33 

34 


865 


1,800 


1,440 


6,941 


36 










6 


18 


4,044 


23 i 


13.245,424 


6,613,206 


23,156 


362,668 


9,775 


2,888,624 


20,063 


6,232,701 


38 


4 
2 


1 
17 


2.545 

1,229 

270 

1,183 


2 
21 


9,342,066 

3,656,627 

246,731 

10,437,943 


6,612.406 


21,356 


206,796 

1,231 

152,639 

63,426 


7,771 

1,770 

234 

5,258 


2,324,841 
510,648 
53,135 

2,135,143 


18,643 


5,225,815 


37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 


800 
7,006,244 


1,800 
1,770 


1,440 
2,045 


6,886 
6y 061,644 


4 


1 


1 


4 


1 


1,077 
74 
32 

519 




10,292,227 
99,016 
46,700 

12,110,296 


7,006,179 


1,770 


38,360 

1,450 

23,616 

38,630 


5,167 
42 
49 

2,975 


2,114,265 
8,735 
12,143 

1,397,248 


2,045 


6,061,689 


1 






65 
5,040,502 






55 


13 


26 








8,066,034 


44 










13 


26 


503 

8 
8 

74 




12,022.396 
13,000 
74,900 

1,727,240 


5,040,502 




37,532 


2,924 
11 
40 

646 


1,377,142 
3,956 
16,150 

266,299 




8,066,034 


46 








46 












1,096 
10,134 






47 


1 


7 




882,279 







297,463 


48 










1 


7 


43 

6 
25 

8,619 




1,557,160 

7,100 

162,960 


882,279 






512 
12 
12? 

13,082 


200,146 

1,035 

65,118 

7,231,328 




297,463 


49 


1 








no 












10,134 
17,712,256 






51 


5 


74 


1 


41,658.685 


6,544,605 


16,561 




240,468 27,382,223 


52 






663 
7,956 




1,112,475 
40,546,210 


606,427 
5,938,178 




337,125 
17,375,131 


652 
12,430 


281,599 
6,949,729 




1,104,209 
26,278,014 


63 


5 


74 


1 


16,561 


240,468 


64 


2 




1,798 


1 |i 4,767,831 


1,528,013 


6.300 


2,296,367 


2,113 


991,032 


123,650 3,947,210 


66 










311 
1,487 

1,080 




451,550 


418,494 
1,109,519 

1.520,413 




135,879. 
2,160,488 

1,799,146 


320 
1,793 

1,601 


154,955 
836,077 

750,978 




682,887 
3,364,323 

4,615,268 


66 


2 




1 . 


4,316,281 
4,610.777 


6,300 


123,650 


67 

68 




















33 
1,047 

5,634 




46,800 


47,873 
1,472,540 

3,496,179 




9,070 
1,790,076 

11,823.380 


34 
1,567 

8,846 


15,180 
735,796 

4,869,830 




118,496 
4,496,772 

1ft filQ 74ft 


59 








4,563,977 
31,587,056 






60 


3 


74 


i 


10,261 


116,818 


61 


1 










319 -- 1 


614. 125 
30,972,933 

693.019 


140,060 
3,356,119 




192, 176 
11,631,204 

1,793,363 


298 
8,548 

522 


111,464 
4,758,366 

619,488 




402,828 
18,416,919 


67 


3 


74 


5,315 
107 






10,261 


116,818 


63 




64 








1 


















1 




; 




66 






ioi 1 1 fifl3.6iy 






1,793,363 


522 


619,488 






66 








1 


1 
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PACIFIC COAST. 



By Frank L. Sanford. 



The maritime history of the section of the country 
including the 3 states bordering on the Pacific ocean, 
and the territory of Alaska, covers a much shorter 
period than that of the sections bordering on the At- 
lantic ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Great Lakes. 
California did not become a state until 1850; Oregon 
was admitted in 1859, and Washington in 1889; and 
the territory of Alaska was formally organized in 1884. 

The peculiar conditions pertaining to an industry 
in which vessels ply at regular or irregular intervals 
between the ports of the several states, or between 
those port^ and other parts of the world, render it im- 
possible to definitely assign these craft, the income 
from their operation, the freight, wages, etc., to any 
particular state. This section of the report, therefore, 
will present the details of transportation by water for 
the Pacific coast as a whole, together with certain fea- 
tures t^ to seaboards, rivers, etc. 

The few harbors on the Pacific coast are unexcelled 
in their natural advantages, and there is probably no 
harbor in the country, all things considered, the equal 
of that of San Francisco. Although the true harbors 
are not numerous, there are roadsteads and many ports 
that offer safe anchorages under certain conditions. 

The navigation laws and suggestions for the ad- 
vancement of the merchant marine of the country 
form no part of these statistics, and yet the condi- 
tions governing transportation by water on the Pacific 
coast are of too much importance to be passed without 
briefly directing attention to the extensive coast line, 
the great tributary rivers draining the rich inland ter- 
ritory, the great natural wealth of the states in agri- 
cultural, forest, and mineral products, and particu- 
larly the position of vantage with regard to the vast 
field of commercial development on the Pacific ocean. 
Within the last year seven or eight of the few Ameri- 
can steamers engaged in trans-Pacific trade have been 
withdrawn from that service, and when this fact is 
considered in connection with the tremendous ad- 
vance of the country as a whole in other directions, 
more especially in facilities for transportation on land, 
it does not appear that sufficient advantage has been 
taken of the opportunities for maritime commerce or 
a proper appreciation entertained of its necessity in 
connection with other branches of industry. 

The surplus products of the agricultural and manu- 



facturing branches of industry are increasing in vol- 
ume, and if they are not exported, a curtailment of 
these industries must follow. In order that transpor- 
tation by water may be made satisfactorily available, 
however, it seems necessary that the same general 
principles shall be appHed to it as to transportation 
by l^nd. 

In the days of American maritime supremacy, be- 
fore the Pacific coast was a factor in the country^s 
merchant marine, a great business was carried on in 
the sail trading plan of sending ships out \inth ckrgoes 
to be sold or exchanged for others, and although the 
days of these traders have passed, the economy con- 
nected with the operation of the sailing vessel will 
probably always insure for that class of craft a certain 
character of freight. The conditions at present gov- 
erning commercial intercourse, however, demand the 
opportunity for the purchase and sale of merchandise, 
or the renewal of depleted stocks, at frequent intervals, 
for which reason the steamer must displace the sailing 
vessel wherever such conditions exist and trade is to 
be retained. Business conditions, therefore, seem to 
make necessary for the Pacific coast, regular sailings 
at as frequent intervals as trade condition? will permit, 
and by steamers of the highest speed that can be made 
a source of profitable investment as a commercial 
enterprise. 

OENERAL ANALYSIS. 

Before presenting these statistics it should be ex- 
plained that the freight carried by the merchant ma- 
rine for the censuses of 1906 and 1889 has been re- 
ported by the ton of 2,000 pounds, which is not wholly 
satisfactory for all purposes of comparison, since it 
permits of little discrimination between the transpor- 
tation of a ton of sand or stone and a ton of the most 
valuable commodity. It is impossible to obtain a 
true per ton basis of the relative importance of the 
various commodities carried, because, in addition to 
the fact that neither the value of the freight nor the 
number of miles it was carried could be secured, the 
income was obtainable only as a total for all com- 
modities. It is also impracticable to distinguish the 
vessels costing little to build and operate from those 
of the other extreme by the number of tons of cargo 

carried. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



Table 1.— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT: 1906 AND 1889.» 

[Vesaels operating as connecting links in railroad systems did not uniformly report the tonnage of freight carried or income for the 3rear. In addition to the 
craft reported in this table there were 252 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 28^29, reported as idle in 1906, and 123, with a gross tonnage of 12.067, reported as idle, 
mitraceable, or lost prior to or during 1880.] 



Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Value of vessels 

Gross income 

Number of employees 

Wages 

Number of passengers carried 

Freight carried, including harbor work 
(net tons) • 



1906 



1889 



Per ' 
cent I 
of in- I 
fcrease 



1906 



1889 



2,537 1,635 

977,687 419,157 

176,622,633 !S21.824.040 

148.520. 139 $19,872,738 



20,142 
$12,950,399 
44,180,971 

17,622,816 



11,315 
$5,880,421 
15,672,093 

11,249,927 



55.2 
133.3 
25L1 
144.2 

78.0 
120.2 
182.0 

56.6 



I 



Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease. 



! 1,066 

518. 107 
$80,440,145 
$40; 220, 388 
15,661 
$10,230,828 
I 44,187,184 

! 14.173,599 



465 

160,293 

$14,767,355 

$12,959,914 

6,682 

$3,567,226 

15,672,093 



8,' 



,101 



129.2 
223.2 
309.3 
210.3 
134.4 
186.8 
181.9 

67.0 



1906 



SAIL.* 



1889 



666 

305.283 

$11,533,171 

$8,299,751 

4.481 

$2,719,571 

2,787 

3,449,217 



Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease. 



I 



681 

195.508 

$6,231,340 

$6,912,824 

4.633 

$2,313,195 



2,761,826 



<2.2 
56.1 
85.1 , 
2ai I 
<3.3 
17.6 



24.9 , 



UNRIGGED. 



1906 



1889 



Per 

I cent 

of in- 

.crease. 



805 
154,297 
$4,649,317 
(») 
(») 
(») 



(*) 



489 

63,356 

$825,345 

(») 
(») 
(») 



64.6 
143.5 
46a3 



(») 



1 The 1906 totals include all vessels operating chiefly on the Pacific coast, but the 1889 totals do not include 10 steamers and 86 sailing vessels registered in Atlantio 
coast ports, but engaged whollv or partially in business on the Pacific coast. 

* includes all craft propelled by machinery. 

> Includes schooner barges, scow schooners, etc. 

< Decrease. 

' Included in statistics for steam vessels. 

• Logs towed in rafts were not reported as freight in 1906: in 1880 an attempt was made to include such freight, but to what extent is uncertain. TIarbor work In 
1906 amounted to 4.321,523 tons, of which 4,309,678 tons were reported for steam and unrigged vessels, and 11,845 for sail vessels; in 1889 it amounted to 2,431,564 tons, 
all of which was reported for railroad ferryboats. 



The number of vessels increased considerably be- 
tweea 1889 and 1906, but the percentage of gain in 
number is not one-half that for tonnage, which fact 
indicates an increase in the size of the vessels in 1906. 
The largest increase in number of vessels was for steam 
craft, which gained 601, or 129.2 per cent; the number 
of unrigged craft increased 316, or 64.6 per cent; while 
sailing vessels actually decreased 15, or 2.2 per cent. 
The increase in tonnage was as follows: St^am, 
357,814 tons, or 223.2 per cent; sail, 109,775 tons, or 
56.1 per cent; and unrigged, 90,941 tons, or 143.5 per 
cent. 

An estimate placed upon the valuation of a vessel is 
so dependent upon extraneous conditions, which are 
in a sense apart from the vessel, that it was practically 
impossible to fix upon any uniform measure which 
would insure that all would be reported on the same 
basis. Valuation, therefore, by itself and as compared 
with tonnage must always be to some extent mislead- 
ing, since, for instance, the owner of an old vessel 
engaged in a profitable business would value her much 
higher than he would a similar vessel that made but 
few sailings and those of an unprofitable character. 
Of the thre^ leading features, however, which may be 
said to describe the fleet, that of value shows the largest 
percentage of gain, the actual increase amounting to 
$54,798,593, or 251.1 per cent. Of this increase, 
$45,672,790, or 83.3 per cent, was for steam vessels; 
$5,301,831, or 9.7 per cent, was for sailing vessels; and 
$3,823,972, or 7 per cent, was for unrigged craft. 

The number of employees does not show an increase 
proportionate to the increase in wages. This may 
be due to a difference in the methods of securing sta- 
tistics at the two censuses, since in 1889 the schedule 
was somewhat different from that used in 1906. The 
instructions for the latter census provide that the 
board of crews should be included with the wages, but 
there is no certainty that such was the case in 1889, 



and this fact alone would account for some part of the 
disproportionate increase of wages over the number of 
employees. It must not be overlooked, however, that 
many of the vessels were in operation only a part of the 
year, and while a crew of the same size would be neces- 
sary whether for a month or -a year, the total wages 
paid might be for a period of several weeks or for 
twelve months; hence the figures presented would not 
furnish a fair basis for a computation to show average 
annual earnings. 

The gross income increased $28,647,401, or 144.2 per 
cent, $27,260,474, or 95.2 per cent of which was earned 
by steam and unrigged vessels, and $1,386,927, or 4.8 
per cent, by sailing craft. The income reported by 
steam craft was considerably augmented by the addi- 
tion thereto of the income for unrigged vessels. This 
combination of data was frequently unavoidable, as no 
separate report of income was obtainable for barges 
and other unrigged craft which w^ere towed by tugs of 
the same ownership. In such cases, therefore, although 
the freight carried on the barges was credited to the 
unrigged craft, the income was reported for the towing 
vessels. 

The number of passengers carried shows the large 
increase of 28,517,878, or 182 per cent. All but 2,787 
of these passengers w^ere carried on steam vessels. 

The amount of freight carried, exclusive of harbor 
work, shows a gain of 4,482,930 tons, or 50.8 per cent. 
Of the increase, 3,807,384 tons, or 84.9 per cent, was 
credited to the steam and unrigged vessels, and 675,546 
tons, or 15.1 per cent, to the sailing vessels. Of the 
total freight, 9,863,921 tons, or 74.2 per cent, was 
carried by steam and unrigged vessels, and 3,437,372 
tons, or 25.8 per cent, by sailing vessels in 1906, as 
compared with 6,056,537 tons, representing 68.7 per 
cent, and 2,761,826 tons, or 31.3 per cent, for the two 
classes of vessels, respectively, in 1889. The conclu- 
sions as to freight, however, in this comparative table 
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are misleading, because the freight carried by unrigged 
vessels has been included with that for steamerS; in 
order to make these items comparable with the figures 
for 1889, at which census freight for unrigged craft was 
not reported separately in full. 



In 1906 the freight carried by steamers and unrigged 
vessels was reported separately and, exclusive of 
freight classed as harbor work, was as follows: Steam- 
ers, 6,685,007 tons, or 50.3 per cent; unrigged craft, 
3,178,914 tons, or 23.9 per cent. 



Table 2.— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT, BY OCCUPATION, AND PER CENT IN EACH GROUP: 1906. 





VESSELS. 


TONNAGE. 


VALUE OF VESSELS. 


GROSS INCOME. 


1 EUPLOYEES. 


WAGES. 


OCCUPATION. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Gross 
tons. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Pe^ 
cent. 


Num- 
; ber. 

1 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Total 


2,537 


100.0 


»77,G87 


100.0 


176,622,633 


100.0 


$48,520,139 


100.0 


20,142 


100.0 


112.950,399 


loao 






Commercial vessels 


2,316 


01.3 


972,687 1 99.5 


75,759,329 


98.9 


48,417,140 


99.8 


19,924 


96.9 


12,821,952 


99.0 






Freight and passenger 


1,151 

47 

313 

805 

170 
51 


45.4 

1.9 
12.3 
31.7 

a7 

2.0 


i 754,068 
40,171 
24, 151 
154,297 

2,524 
2,476 


77.1 
4.1 
2.5 

1&8 

a3 

0.3 


63.440,563 
4,315.522 
3,353,927 
4,649,317 

468,910 
394,394 


82.8 
5.6 
4.4 
&1 

a6 

0.5 


37.969,854 
4,208,430 
3,305,938 

12,932,918 

2,600 
100.399 


78.3 
&7 

as 
ao 

(*) 
0.2 


16,379 

759 

1.548 

U,238 

94 
124 


81.3 
3.8 

7.7 

ai 
as 

0.6 


9,964,556 

708,777 

1,248,065 

1900,534 

45, 161 
83,280 


7a 9 


Ferryboats 


&5 


Tugs and other towing vessels 


9.6 


Unrigged craft 


7.0 


Yachts '. 


as 


All other 


a6 







1 In many cases the income, employees, and wages for unrigged craft were not reported separately, but were included in the reports for towing vessels. 
> Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



Of the Pacific coast fleet, the vessels used for com- 
mercial puq)oses formed 91.3 per cent of the total 
number, and their tonnage formed 99.5 per cent of 
the total tonnage. Although these percentages really 
represent the vessels engaged in the freight and pas- 
senger service, a further segregation has been made, 
which presents statistics for vessels of the several 
specific types or classes. Those classed as freight and 
passenger are in every respect the most important, 
representing over three-fourths of the total tonnage, 
value, income, wage-earners, and wages reported for 
all vessels. Most of the business of the freight and 
passenger class is the transportation of freight. In 
fact, these and the unrigged craft are credited with 
practically the whole of the freight tonnage. The un- 
rigged craft represented almost one-third of the total 
number of vessels reported, but their proportions of 
the other items shown in Table 2 are much smaller. 
In this connection it is proper to state that while the 
unrigged craft hkve always been credited with the 
full amount of freight they carried, in many instances 
the income, number of employees, and wages have 
been credited to the towing steamers when both were 
of the same ownership. Tugs and towing vessels are 
a special type, but they are so closely related and so 
essential to the freight and passenger and the unrigged 
vessels, that they are looked upon as a part of those 
fleets, and it is unsatisfactory to consider separately 
several of the items connected with their statistics. 
The tugboats represented but 2.5 per cent of the total 



tonnage, this being the smallest proportion for any of 
the four classes of commercial vessels. Ferryboats are 
a distinct class, largely engaged in the transportation 
of passengers, although the ferryboats owned by rail- 
road companies also convey cars as a part of their 
service. The 47 vessels of this class, while forming 
but 1.9 per cent of the number of all classes and 4.1 
per cent of the tonnage, reported 8.7 per cent of the 
total income. The 170 yachts formed 6.7 per cent of 
the total number of all vessels, but for none of the 
other items contained in the table did their proportion 
reach 1 per cent. The ^'all other,'' or miscellaneous, 
vessels embraced dredges, pilot boats, water boats, 
craft used for scientific purposes, and various other 
vessels not specific|illy covered by the other classifica- 
tions. 

Steam craft represented more than two-fifths of the 
number, over one-half of the tonnage, and more than 
three-fourths of the value of all vessels. The freight and 
passenger class represented more than one-half of the 
number of all steam vessels, and almost seven-eighths of 
the tonnage and value of such vessels. Tugs and other 
towing vessels are usually of small tonnage; hence, 
while the number of these vessels formed almost three- 
tenths of the total number of the steam craft, they 
constituted less than one-twentieth of their tonnage. 
These conditions are reversed in the case of ferryboats, 
although the difference in the proportions is not so 
great. Yachts and all other craft were comparatively 
unimportant as to tonnage and value. 
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Table 3.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE. AND VALUE OF VESSELS, BY CLASS AND OCCUPATION: 1906. 



TLASS AND OCCUPATION. 



Total. 



Steam. 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

Another 



Number. 



2.537 



SaiP.. 



004 
313 
47 
G6 



666 



Freight and passenger. 

Yachts 

Another 



Unrigged. 



547 
104 
15 

SOU 



Per cent Per cent I 
of total, of class. 



loao 



42.0 • 



100.0 



23 8 
12.3 
1.9 
2.6 
1.4 

26.3 



56.7 I 
29.4 

^* 
&2 ' 
3.4 I 

loao I 



21.6 
4.1 

ao 

31.7 



82.1 
15.6 
2.3 

loao 



Gross ' Per cent Per cent 
tons. . of total. I of class. 

! i 



977,687 



100.0 I 



618.107 



53.0 



100.0 



451.270 I 
24,151 
40,171 
1,065 I 
1.450 , 

305,283 



46.2 
2.5 , 
4.1 

ai i 

0.1 I 

31.2 



87.1 
4.7 

7.8 

a2 

0.3 
100.0 



302,798 
1.450 
1,026 

I 
154,297 I 



31.0 
0.1 

ai 

15.8 



99.2 
0.5 
0.3 

loao 



VALUE OF VESSELS. 



176,622,633 



60.440.145 



Per cent I^r cent 
of total, of class. 



78.9 



100.0 



52.164.977 

3,353.927 

4.315.522 

294,800 

310.919 

11.533.171 



11.275. 586 
174,110 
83.475 

4.649.317 



C8.1 
5l6 

a4 
a4 

15.1 



8&3 
&5 
7.1 

a5 
as 

loao 



14.7 

a2 
ai 

&i 



97.8 
1.6 

a7 
loao 



1 Includes 9 schooner barges of 9,077 tons. 



In connection with these statistics the following 
statement, shown by Lloyd's Register, 1907-8, is of 
interest, since it gives the number and tonnage of such 
steamers on the Pacific coast, in 1889 and in 1906, of 
American registry, which had a sustained speed of 
twelve knots and over: 



List of steamers on the Pacific coast having a sustained speed of It 
knots and over. 



SUSTAINED SPEED. 



Total 

18 knots... 
17 knots... 
16 knots... 
15i knots.. 
16 knots... 
14i knots.. 
14 knots... 
13i knots.. 
13 knots.:. 
12} knots.. 
12 knots... 



GROSS TONNAGE. 



Total. 1906 



2 '• 

5 ! 
4 ' 

3 ! 
3 
4 

8 ! 
1 I'-. 
5 

5 .: 

8 



1889 



Total. 



IWHI 188« 



208,296 



560 
320 
504 
382 
865 
327 
264 
264 
186 
730 
807 



103, 70A 



22,500 
34.32t» 

K24 
22.333 



17,433 
3. 471 
29,245 



44.90^ 



e,3iA 



5. (HI 
4,9&4 
14.404 
1,2&4 
5,753 
4,25© 
2,562 



There was a gain of 14, or 82.4 per cent, in the num- 
ber of these vessels and 119,114, or 267.1 per cent, in 
their tonnage. It is a noticeable fact that in but three of 
the eleven classes were there more vessels in 1889 than in 
1906, and in the two classes of greatest speed, 17 and 18 
knots, there were none in 1889, while 7 are shown for 
1906. 

The following list further describes these vessels, 
and it is significant of their importance to state that 3 
of those named, the Minnesota, Manchuria, and Mon- 
golia are the largest vessels of the merchant marine of 
this countr}': 



Korea 

Siberia 

China 

Indianapolis 

Sierra 

Sonoma 

Ventura 

Alameda 

Manchuria 

Mariposa 

Mongolia 

Chippewa 

Iroquois 

President 

City of Puebla 

Dolphin 

Santa Rosa 

J efferson 

Minnesota 

Queen 

State of California 

City of Para 

aty of Peking 

aty of Seattle 

Columbia 

Cottage aty 14 knots 

Peru 14 knots. 

Spokane 14 knots. 

Umatilla 14 knots. 

Pomona 13A knots 

Citv of Sydney 13 knots. 

Neoraskan I 13 knots. 

Nevadan I 13 knots. 

Newport ; 13 knots . 

Texan 13 knots. 

City of Topeka 12i knots 

Corona 12* knots 

Qeoige W. Elder 12 , knots 

Ramona 12k knots 

Senator 12| knots 

American 12 knots. 

Califomian 12 knots. 

Col. E. L. Drake 12 knots. 

Delhi 12 knots. 

Hawaiian : 12 knots . 

Maverick j 12 knots. 

Montara 12 knots . 

Oregoniun 12 knots . 



Sustained 
speed. 



18 knots.. 
18 knots.. 
17 knots.. 
17 knots.. 
17 knots.. 
17 knots.. 
17 knots.. 
16 knots.. 
16 knots.. 
16 knots.. 
16 knots.. 
154 knots. 
154 knots. 
154 knots. 
15 Knots . . 
15 knots . . 
15 knots.. 
144 knots. 
144 knots. 
144 knots. 
144 knots. 
UTcnots.. 
14 knots.. 
14 knots.. 
14 knots.. 



When I Gross 
built, tonnage. 



1901 
1901 



11,276 
11,284 
5,060 



1904 


765 


1900 


6,989 


1900 


6,253 


1900 


6,253 


1883 


3.158 


1903 


13,639 


1883 


3,158 


1904 


13,630 


1900 


996 


1901 


1,109 


1906 


5,217 


1881 


2,624 


1892 


824 


1884 


2,417 


1904 


1,615 


1904 


20,718 


1882 


2,728 


1878 


2,266 


1878 


3,632 


1874 


6.060 


1890 


1,411 


1880 


2.722 


1890 


1,886 


1802 


3.628 


1901 


2,036 


1881 


3.070 


1888 


1,264 


1876 


3,017 


1902 


4,400 


1902 


4,409 


1880 


2,735 


1902 


8,615 


1884 


1.057 


1888 


1.402 


1874 


1,710 


1902 


1.061 


1808 


2,410 


1900 


6.501 


1900 


6,707 


1903 


4,205 


1906 


986 


1901 


6,897 


1890 


1,661 


1881 


2.562 


1901 


6,696 
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The freight vessels of the saiUng fleet constituted 
more than four-fifths of the total number of sailing 
craft, and were credited with almost all of the tonnage 
and value of such craft. 

The unrigged craft formed nearly one-third of the 
number of vessels of all classes, about one-sixth of the 
tonnage, and about one-sixteenth of the value. 

Various types of sailing vessels were reported at the 
census of 1906: 



Numl>er 

of SHil 



Total i'*'*S 

Schooners 443 

Barks 49 

Ships : 34 

Barkentlnes 4t) 

Brigs 3 

Sloops 73 

Brlgantlnes 2 

Yawls 13 

Other craft 3 



140. 15<i 

(i5,546 

rX),tt81 

35.904 

1,101 

9(->2 

Ttti 

199 

28 



Of the 666 saiHng vessels, 66.5 per cent were schoon- 
ers, having a tonnage of 45.9 per cent of the total ton- 
nage of sail craft. The schooner is spe<jially adapted 
to the coastwise trade, because of the deck load capac- 
ity not practicable on vessels that are ship-rigged. 
Schooners have another advantage over ships in that 
they do not require such large crews and are less expen- 
sive to operate. The schooner, however, is not re- 
stricted to coastwise business, but is found also in the 
foreign trade, and there is claimed for the schooner 
Solano a record run, in 1902, from China to Port 
Townsend in twenty-three days. The first three- 
masted schooner constructed on the Pacific coast was 
built in 1875; the first four-masted, in 1886; and the 
first five-masted, in 1896. There is no record of a 
schooner of more than five masts having been built 
on the Pacific coast. 

There were 34 ships reported, with a total tonnage 
of 60,681, or 19.9 per cent of the tonnage of all sailing 
vessels. This type of vessel seems destined soon to 
become a thing of the past, as none has been built in 
the United States during recent years and their use- 
fulness is limited. Of barks and ])arkentines, there 
were 95, with a tonnage of 101,450, or 33.2 per cent of 
the total tonnage for saiUng vessels. The remaining 
94 sailing vessels, consisting of sloops, yawls, brigs, 
brigantines, and other craft were unimportant, repre- 
senting a total of but 2,996 tons, or 1 per cent of the 
total sail tonnage. 



RAILWAY SHIPPING. 



A considerable number of vessels were operated as 
connecting links in railway systems. 

Table 4. — Oaft operated in connection uith steam railrocuis: 1U06. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



305.283 



Numlier of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Value of vessels 

Number of employees. , 
Wages. 



Total. 



S8 

S4.492,(i(i3 

7S8 

S744.070 



Steam. Unrigged. 



Number of passengers carried 35. 990, 163 



38 

38,188 

$4,250,328 

733 

I S(i%,223 

35,996,lt>3 



50 

13.231 

$233,335 

55 

147,847 



This fleet was chiefly employed in San Francisco 
bay. There were 29 ferryboats and 9 towing vessels 
comprising the steam part of the fleet. The number 
of passengers carried by these railroad ferries repre- 
sents 81.5 per cent of the total number of passengers 
reported by all vessels on the Pacific coast. The un- 
rigged craft embraced car floats, barges, dredges, pile 
drivers, etc., that were used in connection with the 
steam vessels and were more or less necessary to their 
operation. 

GOVERNMENT VESSELS. 

The vessels owned and operated ])y states and mu- 
nicipalities are shown in Table 5. 

Table 5. — Vessels owned and operated by state and city govern- 
ments: VJ06. 



Total. 



Steam. 



I 



Numl)er of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Value of vessels 

Gross income 

Number of employees 

Wages I $HiO.()3ti 

Numljer of passengers carried ■ 1 , 150, 000 



31 

3.98H 

St-»88,728 

1184,747 



1.4(.3 I 

I2B9.()00 I 
S2,000 

02 ! 
S(i2. lOii 

1.156,000 : 



Sail. 




1 a 

$4,000 


20 

2,471 

S415.728 

$182,747 


4 
S190 


133 
$98,340 



I 



This fleet is composed of 3 boats owned and oper- 
ated as a free ferry by the city of Portland, Oreg., and 
a large variety of other vessels, such as dredges, pile 
drivers, scows, and fire boats. The number of pas- 
sengers shown in this table are those carried by the 
free ferry of Portland. 

FERRYBOATS. 

The full extent of the ferry business upon the Pa- 
cific coast as compared with that for the United States 
for 1889 and 1906 is shown in Table 6. 
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Table 6.— FERRYBOATS: 190(3 AND 1889. 



census. 



United States 

Per cent of increase. 
Pacific coast 

Per cent of increase. 



1889 



iy()6 



Per cent of United States 1906 

, 18J<9 



Number 


Gross 


of 


ton- 


vessels. 


nage. 


530 


261.073 


456 


146. 104 


17.5 


78.7 


47 


40,171 


38 


24,630 


23.7 


63.1 


8.8 


LI 4 


8.3 


16.0 



Value of 
vojiseis. 



10,442,750 
183.2 

4,315,522 

979,300 

340.7 

14.6 
9.4 



GROSS INCOME. 

Xunl^^er 


Wages. 


Number of 


of eni- 
Totiil Passen- All other ployces. 
umi. g^j.g sources. 


carried. 


$17,291,073 $10,414,106 , $6,876,967 4.519 

0) (') 0; ;: (') 
i 


$3,537,180 


330.737,639 

182.a33,99l 

81.7 


4,308.430 i 2,037.580 2.170.850 ' 7.S9 

994.476 ■ (>) Q) 1 478 

323.2 1 58.8 


70R.777 

395. 157 

79.4 

20.0 


39.532.354 

14.291,859 

176.6 


!• 1 1 

24.3 19.6 3L6 16.8 


12.0 
7.9 







* Not reported separately. 



In 1889 the statistics for ferryboats were not com- 
plete in many of the details reported in 1906, hence 
comparative figures are lacking in several particulars. 
For such items as were reported at both censuses it is 
found that, except for gross tonnage, the percentages 
of increase for the Pacific coast were in excess of those 
for the United States as a whole. The class of boats 
added to the fleet since the census of 1889 appears to 
have been of a large and expensive type, since the 
increase in number was but 23.7 per cent, while the 
increase in tonnage was 63.1 per cent, and the in- 
crease in valuation was 340.7 per cent. The income 
shows an increase of $3,213,954, or 323.2 per cent. 
In 1906 the income was very evenly divided between 
the amount received for passenger service and that 
derived from other sources. Most of the income from 
all other sources than passengers was that reported by 
boats operated in connection with railroad ferries and 
consisted largely of income from loaded and unloaded 
cars. The freight was classed as lighterage, as the cars 
were ferried from shore to shore and the freight which 
they contained was undisturbed in transit. The 
number of passengers increased 25,240,495, or 176.6 
per cent. A comparison of the statistics for the 
Pacific coast with similar items for the entire country 
shows the proportions for the Pacific coast to be about 
as follows: Number of vessels, one-twelfth; tonnage, 
one-sixth; valuation, one-seventh; gross income, one- 
fourth; number of employees, one-sixth; wages, one- 
fifth; and number of passengers, one-eighth. The 
exact percentages are contained in Table 6. 

FISHING CRAFT. 

Statistics concerning vessels engaged in the fisheries 
were taken at the census of 1889, but they were not 
secured in 1906, because at a later date a special censiTs 
of the fisheries is to be taken, which will be of a more 
comprehensive character than would have been prac- 



ticable if the fisheries were covered by a general 
inquir}^. 

Table 7. — Vessels engaged in the commercial fisheries and the persons 
em-ployed thereon} 



Pacific 
! coast, 
I 1904. 



Fishing vessels: 

Number i 87 

Tonnage (net) 7. 637 

Value ' $506,400 

Value of outfit $289, 897 

Transporting vessels: 

Number 139 

Tonnage (net) 2, 745 

Value $477,600 

Value of outfit $68,055 

Persons employed: 

On fishing vessels 1,205 

On transporting vessels 401 



Alaska, 
1905. 



a 

148 
$21,000 
$8,000 

167 

65,552 

$2,735,807 

(») 



563 



1 Compiled from the reports of the Bureau of Fisheries. 
« Not reported. 

The statistics are somewhat meager and fail to indi- 
cate the extent and importance of the fisheries on the 
Pacific coast. The fisheries for Alaska present an 
anomaly that might be misleading to those unfamiliar 
with the prevailing conditions in that section. The 
extensive fisheries of that territory show but 3 vessels 
of 148 tons engaged in fishing, although 167 vessels of 
65,552 tons were used to transport the fish, supplies, 
etc. This may be explained by the great extent of the 
so-called station fishing, which is carried on from shore 
stations in numerous small boats, and no doubt most 
of the persons employed in taking fish are station fish- 
ermen, whose catch must be transported to canneries 
or other markets. 

OWNERSHIP OF VESSELS. 

A comparison of ownership for steam and sail vessels 
.with the statistics for 1889 limits the presentation to 
but two classes — incorporated companies and all other 
forms of ownership combined. 
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VESSELS. 




TO.VNAOE. 


VALUE OF VESSEL.^. 


CLASS AND OWNERSHIP. 


Numl>er. 


Per centof total. 


Gross tons. 


Per cent of total. 


Amount. 


Perrenioftoiu'. 




1906 


1889 


1906 


1889 


1906 


1889 


190« 



100.0 


1889 


tm 


1889 


1906 


1889 


Total...." 


1,732 


1.146 


100.0 


100.0 


823.390 


:iS5.801 


100.0 

46.2 
53.8 


' 171,973,316 


$20,998,095 


100. 


100.0 


Steam and aail: 

Incorporated company 

.\I1 otner forms of ownership 


796 


281 
865 


46.0 
54.0 


24.5 ; 

75.5 i 


637.571 
185,819 


164.398 
191.403 


77.4 
22.6 


61,42(i,691 
10.546,625 


12,313,110 
8.685,585 


85.3 
14.7 


58.6 
41.4 


Steam 


1,006 


465 


100.0 


100.0 


518,107 

477,815 
40,292 

305,283 


160.293 


100.0 


lOO.X) 


1.0,440.145 


14.767.355 


100.0 


100.0 


Incorporated company 


(.09 
457 

666 


221 
244 

681 


57.1 
42.9 

100.0 


47.5 
52.5 

100.0 


127. 49S 
32,795 

195,508 


92. 2 
7.8 

100.0 


79.5 
20. 5 

100.0 


55.560,485 
4,879,660 

11,533,171 


11.575.605 
• 3,191.750 

6,231,340 


91.9 
8.1 

100.0 


78.4 


All other forms of ownership 

toail 


21.0 
100.0 


Incorporated company 

.\U other forms of ownership 


187 
479 


60 
621 


28.1 
71.9 


8.8 
91.2 


159.756 
146.527 


3ti.900 
158.008 


52.3 
47.7 


18.9 
81.1 


, 5.866.206 
1 5,66(5.965 


737.505 
5.493.835 


50.0 
49.1 


11.8 
88.2 



The growth and importance of corporate ownership 
are evident from a comparison of the data relative to 
the tonnage and the valuation of the two classes of 
ownership for 1889 and for 1906. The number of 
vessels of corporate owTiership was less than the num- 
ber of those of all other forms in 1889 and also in 1906, 
but the percentages w'ere more nearly equal at the 
later census. The tonnage for corporations repre- 
sented less than one-half of the total tonnage in 1889 
and more than three-fourths in 1906. The value of 
vessels of corporate ownership increased from less than 
five-eighths in 1889 to about seven-eighths in 1906. 
Corporate owTiership of the steam fleet, which repre- 
sented somewhat less than one-half of the number 



of vessels in 1889, had increased to more than one- 
half in 1906; but for tonnage and value this class of 
ownership had increased to such an extent in 1906 as 
to make all other forms of ownership of comparative 
insignificance, the actual proportions in 1906 being 
92.2 per cent and 91.9 per cent, respectively. 

The number of sailing vessels was less in the *'all 
other'' class in 1906 than in 1889, and with a reduced 
percentage, but corporate OA^oiership claimed slightly 
more than one-half of the tonnage and value at the 
later census, notwitlistanding the fact that more 
than 80 per cent of each of these last two items 
was reported for the *'all other'' forms of ownership 
in 1889. 



Table 9.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE OF VESSELS, BY CLASS AND BY CHARACTER OF OWNERSHIP, 

WITH PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER CENT OF CLASS: 1906. 



CLASS AND OWNEBSHir. 



Total. 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company . 
Miscellaneous 



Steam. 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company . 
Miscellaneous 



Sail. 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company. 
Miscellaneous 



Unrigged. 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company. 
Miscellaneous 




VALUE OF VESSELS. 



Amount. 


Per cent 
of total. 


Per cent 
of class. 


$76,622,633 


100.0 


100.0 


6.585.265 


8.6 

4.8 

85.1 

1.6 




3.678,.?25 




65,235,015 




1.124.028 








60,440.145 


78.9 


100.0 



2,912.260 

1,599,400 

55.560.485 

368.000 

11.533.171 



3.455.600' 

1.934.565 

5,866.206 

276.800 

4,649,317 



217.405 

144.360 

3.808.324 

47^».228 



3.8 
2.1 
72.5 
0.5 

15.1 



4.8 

2.0 

91.9 

0.6 

100.0 




30.0 
16.8 
50.9 
2.4 

100.0 



0.3 I 
0.2 , 
6.0 
0.6 



4.7 

3.1 

81.9 

10.3 



Corporate ow^nership controlled over one-half of the 
total number, over three-fourths of the tonnage, and 
about seven-eighths of the value of all the vessels of 
the Pacific coast. Individual ownership was second 
in importance, with about one- third of the number of 



vessels, almost one-eighth of the tonnage, and more than 
one-twelfth of the value. Firms represented about 
one-tenth of the number, and were credited wnth even 
smaller proportions of the tonnage and the value. 
Those vessels which could not properly be placed with 
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any of the three classes named have been grouped as 
of miscellaneous o>\Tiership. They are unimportant, 
forming but 2 per cent of the total niunber and 1.5 
per cent of the tonnage and value. 

Over one-half of the steam craft, with more than 
nine-tenths of the tonnage and the value of all steam 
vessels, were controlled by corporations. The impor- 
tance of this form of ownership is further illustrated 
by the fact that such o^Tiership of steamers represented 
about one-half of the tonnage of all classes of vessels 
on the Pacific coast and about three-fourths of their 
total value. In fact, corporate ownership predomi- 
nated also in sail and unrigged vessels, with the single 
exception that the number of sail vessels of indi- 
vidual ownership was nearly double that of corporate 
ownership. Of the three main groups of o^Tiership, 
that of firms was the least important, when considered 
as to its totals for all classes of ownersliip and also for 
each of the three classes of vessels. 

NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS. 

Of the total number of vessels, 42 per cent was 
steam, 26.3 per cent was sail, and 31.7 per cent was 
unrigged. The tonnage of these three classes of ves- 
sels formed 53 per cent, 31.2 per cent, and 15.8 per 
c^nt, respectively, of the total tonnage. 

Table 10. — Vessels grouped according to gross tonnage: 1906. 



Total: 

Number of vessels. . .. . . , 

Gross tonnage 

6 to 40 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

flO to 99 tons: 

Numl)er of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

100 to 19!) tons: 

Number of vessels 

G ross tonnage 

200 to 299 tons: 

Numlier of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

300 to 399 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross toimage 

400 to 499 tons: 

Numlwr of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

500 to 999 tons: 

Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

1,000 to 2,499 tons: 

Numl)er of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

2,500 to 4.999 tons: 

Numl)er of vessels 

Gross tonniige 

5,000 tons and over: 

Numlier of vessels 

Gross tonnage 



Total. I Steam. Sail. Unrigged. 



2.537 I 
977.(587 



1.066 I 
518.107 ! 



666 
305.283 



805 
154.297 



976 ' 
18.809 , 

,1 

320 

22,546 I 

! 

283 '\ 

40.050 I 

I 

155 i 

37.591 ' 



118 l| 
40,612 



44.079 

361 
243, 497 

177 
271,166 

34 
109,680 

15 
149,657 



459 
,400 I 



104 



116 
17,459 

62 
15.121 

60 
20,512 

50 
22,324 

105 
71.257 



257 
0,151 I 

52 
3,751 I 



99,677 

33 
106,838 

15 
149,657 



The vessels of from 5 to 999 tons numbered 2,311 
and had a total tonnage of 447,184, representing 91.1 
per cent of the number and 45.7 per cent of the ton- 
nage of all the vessels of the Pacific coast. The ves- 
sels of from 1,000 tons or more numbered but 226, 
with a tonnage, however, of 530,503, representing, 
therefore, only 8.9 per cent of the total number and 
54.3 per cent of the total tonnage. 



260 
5,258 

164 
10,933 



18 
2,662 


19,929 


24 

6,298 


69 
16, 172 


30 
10,429 


28 
9,671 


30 
13,804 


18 
7,951 


156 
108,095 


100 
64,145 


98 
151,251 


17 
20,238 


1 




2,842 










Although the largest number of vessels, 976, in any 
one group is in the group with craft having a tonnage 
of from 5 to 49, their total tonnage is the smallest. 
The largest tonnage is found in the class 1 ,000 tons to 
2,499 tons, with a total of 177 vessels and 271,166 
tons, the largest proportion of this tonnage, 55.8 per 
cent, being for sailing vessels. It is a noticeable fact 
that this group practically ends the sailing craft, as 
but one sail vessel is found in the next larger class and 
none in the class which follows. Thus it seems safe to 
say that the useful limit of the sailing vessel on the 
Pacific coast is less than 2,500 tons. 

Steam craft are of much larger tonnage than sailing 
or unrigged vessels, the size of the steam vessels being 
limited only by the ability to enter ports and to be 
handled profitably. There were but 15 vessels 
(steamers) of over 5,000 tons each, but they repre- 
sented a total of 149,657 tons, or 15.3 per cent of the 
tonnage of all vessels on the Pacific coast. 

The second largest number of vessels is found in the 
class 500 tons to 999 tons, and shows a fairly even dis- 
tribution of vessels into steam, sail, and unrigged, both 
as to numbers and tonnage. In this class the un- 
rigged vessels show their largest tonnage, 64,145, or 
41.6 per cent of the total tonnage of the unrigged 
craft. Of the total number of vessels, more than one- 
half, 1,296, or 51.1 per cent, was of less than 100 tons 
each, although their total tonnage formed but 4.2 per 
cent of the total for all vessels. 

CONSTRUCTION AND VALUATION. 

The character of construction forms an interesting 
and instructive feature of these statistics, and is pre- 
sented in connection with the reported valuation. 
Of the figures for valuation, however, it seems neces- 
sary to say again that there are so many and such 
conflicting elements associated with the determina- 
tion of this fact that the results are unsatisfactory; 
they are presented, however, subject to the limitations 
referred to on the subject of valuation which appears 
in the United States section of this report. 

Three kinds of construction are represented in Table 
11; inasmuch, however, as composite construction is 
credited with but 3 vessels in 1906 and only 2 vessels 
in 1889, this class will be passed without further con- 
sideration and the discussion confined to the two im- 
portant classes. As the statistics in this table do not 
distinguish between the vessels built of iron and those 
built of steel, for brevity and convenience this class 
will be termed "metal" as distinguished from **wood." 

In 1906, as in 1889, much the larger number and 
tonnage were reported for the wooden vessels, although 
the percentage of tonnage was considerably diminished 
in 1 906. On the other hand, however, the value of metal 
vessels, which amounted to less than one-half that of 
wooden vessels in 1889, had assumed the leading posi- 
tion at the census of 1906. The freight and passenger 
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vessels are responsible for most of this increase in the 
value of metal construction, this class representing 52.5 
per cent of the total value of all vessels on the Pacific 
coast in 1906, as compared with 29.5 per cent in 1889. 
The growth of metal construction in freight and pas- 



senger vessels is shown by a glance at the increases in 
this class in number, tonnage, and value. In 1906 the 
number of such vessels was almost six times as great 
as in 1889, the tonnage over seven times as great, and 
the value over six times. 



Table 11. 



-NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE OF VESSELS, BY CLASS AND OCCUPATION AND BY CHARACTER 

OF CONSTRUCTION: 190G AND 1889. 



CLAfS AND OCCUPATION. 



Census. 



Aggregate 

Steam 

Freight and passenger. . • 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

FerrylKwts 

Yachts 

All other 



ig06 

1889 

igo6 

1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1880 

1906 



1906 
1889 



1906 ' 
1889 



Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



2,537 
1,635 



977.687 
419, 157 



Value of 
vessels. 



$76,622,633 
21,824.040 



IBON AND STEEL. 



' Num- 



Gross Value of 



COMPOSITE. 



1.066 
465 



518. 107 
160,293 



8aU ' 1906 

1889 

Freight and passenger | 1906 

1889 

Yachts I 1 906 

I 1889 

Another ' 1906 



Unrigged' 1906 

I 1889 



604 
354 



313 
70 



36 



451.270 
129.491 

24, 151 
6,109 

40,171 
24,630 

1,065 
63 

1,450 



60,440.145 
14,767.355 



681 



305.283 
195.506 



647 

647 



104 
25 



805 
489 



302.798 
194,478 

1,450 
612 

1,0») 
418 

154.297 
63,356 



52.164,977 
12,660.755 

3.353.927 
1,120,800 

4.315,522 
979.300 

294.800 
6,500 

310,919 



130 354,134 $41,375,742 
23 . 48.121 I 6.613,065 



105 
22 



11.533,171 
6,231,340 



11.275.586 
6,112.340 

174,110 
69.300 

83,475 
49,700 

4,649,317 
825.345 



318.995 ; 39.702,536 
47.124 6.573.065 



313,217 
4(;,140 



2,482 
569 



2,964 
415 



102 



230 



31,848 
997 



38,553.013 
6,398,065 

623,194 
135.000 

450.000 
40,000 

17,000 



50,329 



Num- 

lier of 

vessels. 



2,404 
1.610 I 



Gross 
tonnjige. 



Value of 
vessels. 



622, ()06 
369.738 



'$35,168,891 
, 15.100,975 



I Num- 
I her of 
i vessels. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Value of 
vessels. 



442 



1,642.206 
40,000 



31.848 
*997 



3,291 



1.642,206 
40,000 



517 
336 



299 
66 



37 



198.279 
112,080 



20. 664.009 
8,094.290 



137, (t34 . 
82,262 I 

21.669 ' 
5.540 

36,793 
24.215 

963 
63 

1,220 



645 
679 



273.321 
194,302 



527 , 
645 



104 
25 



800 
489 



270,050 
193,272 

612 

912 
418 

151,006 
63,356 



13,561,964 
6.162.690 

2.730.7^3 
985,800 

3,842.522 
939,300 

277.800 
6,500 

251,500 



9.885.965 
6.181.340 



947 
1.298 



$78,000 
110.000 



M 



1.089 : 



73.000 
100,000 



419 
1,089 



50,000 
I 100.000 



23,000 



114 
209 



5,000 
10.000 



9,633.380 
6,062,340 

174, 110 
69.300 

78,475 
49.700 

4,618,317 , 
825,345 I 



i 209 16,666 


1 


1 1 114 5.000 


1 







1 The character of construction was not reported in 1889. but for purposes of comparison In this tabic ail vessels are assumed to lie of wood. 



The feature of increased valuation is conspicuous 
also in freight and passenger vessels of wooden con- 
struction, their value being $23,195,344, or 30.3 per 
cent of the value of all vessels, in 1906, as compared 
with $12,225,030, or 56 per cent, in 1889. This class 
of wood construction increased as follows: Number of 
vessels, 63, or 6.4 per cent; gross tonnage, 133,050, or 
48.3 per cent; valuation, $10,970,314, or 89.7 per cent. 
Wooden construction can not be passed without di- 
recting attention to a class of vessels peculiar to the 
Pacific coast known as steam schooners. These ves- 
sels are of low power, very staunch, and of great carr}'- 
ing capacity. Unlike the steamer in general, they 
have the characteristic of the sailing schooner, in that 
they are able to carry large deck loads of lumber. 
Although some of these vessels have been built in 
eastern yards, because of their great and immediate 
demand, they are mostly the creation of Pacific coast 
yards, where the abundance of timber has stimulated 
their production. Upward of 100 of these specially 
constructed steamers are owned in San Francisco for 
use in the transportation of lumber. 

Ferryboats increased largely in valuation between 
the two censuses, their value being $4,315,522, or 5.6 



per cent of the value of all vessels on that coast in 1906, 
compared with $979,300, or 4.5 per cent, in 1889. 
Wood is still shown to be the favorite material for the 
construction of tliis class of boats, as out of a total for 
both classes of 46 vessels of 39,757 tons in 1906 only 2 
of 2,964 tons were of metal construction, while in 1889 
there was but one of 415 tons out of a total of 38 of 
24,630 tons. In the years from 1889 to 1906 two ferry- 
boats, of 1,631 and 1,333 tons, respectively, were 
added to the metal fleet, the one boat of this class 
shown in 1889 not being reported in 1906. 

The tugs and other towing vessels were also largely 
of wood construction at ])oth censuses. Although there 
has been a considerable increase in metal constructiim 
of this class of vessels, it has not been sufhcient to 
cause any marked change in the relative proportion of 
metal and wood construction. The metal construc- 
tion represented 4.5 per cent of all vessels of this class, 
10.3 per cent of their tonnage, and 18.6 per cent of 
their value in 1906, as compared with 5.7 per cent, 9.3 
per cent, and 12 per cent, respectively, for the thre« 
items in 1889. 

Unrigged craft were not reported as to character 
of construction at the census of 1889, and all vessels 
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of this class for that year have been assumed to be of 
wood construction; and as the unrigged vessels of 
metal construction at the census of 1906 formed but 
six-tenths of 1 per cent of the total number of unrigged 



craft, 2.1 per cent of the total tonnage, and seven- 
tentlis of 1 per cent of the tx)tal value, there could have 
been but slight error in the classification. 



Table 12.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE OF VESSELS, BY CLASS AND BY CHARACTER OF CONSTRUCTION, 
WITH PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER CENT OF INCREASE: 1906 AND 1889. 







VESSELS. 








TO 


NNAGE. 

Per« 
tot 








VALUE OF 


VESSELS. 




(LASS, AND CHARACTER OF 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Number. 


Per cent of 
total. 


Per 
cent of 

in- 
crease. 


Gross tons. 


»nt of 
al. 


Per 
cent of 

in- 
crease. 

133.3 


Amount. 


Per ct^nt of 
total. 


Per 
centol 

in- 
crease. 




IfNM 

2.537 


1889 
1.635 


1906 


1889 


1906 1 


1889 


1906 

100.0 


1889 
100.0 


1906 

176,622,633 


1889 


1906 


1889 


Aggregate 


100.0 


100.0 


55.2 


977.687 


419, 157 


S21,824.040 


100.0 


100.0 


251.1 






Iron and steel 

Wood 


130 

2,404 

3 


23 

1,610 

2 


5.1 
94.8 

ai 


1.4 

98.5 

0.1 


465.2 
49.3 
50.0 


354.134 

622,606 

947 


48, 121 

369,738 

1,298 


36.2 
(i3.7 
0.1 


11.5 

88.2 

0.3 


63.^.9 

68.4 

127.0 


41,375,742 

35,168.891 

78,000 


6,613,065 

15,100.975 

110,000 


54.0 
45.9 
0.1 


30.3 
60.2 

a5 


525.7 
132.9 


Composite 


129.1 






Steam 


1.006 


H)5 


100.0 


100.0 


129.2 


518,107 


160,293 


100.0 


100.0 


223.2 


60,440,145 


14,767,355 


100.0 


100.0 


309.3 






Iron and steel 


105 

959 

2 

606 


22 
442 

1 

681 


9.8 

90.0 

0.2 

100.0 


4.7 

95.1 

0.2 

100.0 


377.3 
117.0 
100.0 

12.2 


318,995 

198.279 

833 

3a5,283 

31.848 , 
273,321 
114 ! 

154.297 

3.291 
151,006 


47. 124 

112,080 

1,069 

195,508 

997 

194,302 

209 

63,356 


61.6 

38.3 

0.2 

100.0 


29.4 
69. 9 
0.7 

100.0 


576.9 

76.9 

123.5 

56.1 


39,702,536 

20.664,609 

73,000 

11,533,171 


6,573,065 

8,094.290 

100,000 

6,231,340 


65.7 

34-2 

0.1 

100.0 


44.5 

54.8 

0.7 

100.0 


504.0 


Wood 


155. 3 


Composite 


127.0 


Sail 


85.1 






Iron and steel 


20 
045 

1 

805 


1 
079 

1 

489 


3.0 

• 96.8 

0.2 

100.0 


ai 

99.7 
0.1 

100.0 


1.900.0 
15.0 

64.6 


ia4 

89.5 
100.0 


0.5 

99.4 

0.1 

loao 


3.094.4 

4a 7 

145.5 
143.5 


1,642,206 

9,885,965 

5,000 

4,649,317 


40,000 

6.181,340 

10,000 

825,345 


14.2 
85.7 
C*) 

100.0 


0.6 

99.2 

0.2 

loao 


4.005.5 


Wood 


59.0 


Composite 


150.0 


Unrigged' 


463.3 


Iron and 8t«el 


5 
800 


**"480' 


0.6 
99.4 






2.1 
97.9 






31,000 
4,618.317 




0.7 
99.3 






Wood 


100.0 


63.6 


63.356 


loao 


138.3 


825.345 


100.0 


459.6 







1 Dwreaso. . 

» Loss than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

« The character of construction of unrigged craft was not reported in 1889, but for purposes of comparison in this table all were assumed to be of wood. 



At the census of 1906, as compared with that of 1889, 
the actual increase in the number of vessels of metal 
construction was but 107, while the gain in vessels of 
wood was 794; the percentages of gain, however, were 
465.2 and 49.3, respectively. Although the relative 
proportion of increase in tonnage is not dissimilar — 
635.9 per cent for metal construction and 68.4 per cent 
for wood — the actual gain was 306,013 for metal and 
252,868 for wood. In value metal construction showed 
an actual gain of $34,762,677, or 525.7 per cent, com- 
pared with $20,067,916, or 132.9 per cent, for wood. 
Thus it is seen that the increased value of metal con- 
struction was nearly as large as the total value of all 
vessels of wood construction. 

The growth of metal construction is further evi- 
denced by a glance at the relative proportions which 
the number, tonnage, and value of this character of 
construction held at the two censuses. 



Most of this great gain was in steam craft. In fact, 
so far as new construction is concerned, it may be said 
to be entirely due to steam-propelled vessels, since 
practically the entire gain in sailing A^essels of metal 
construction has been caused by the addition of 
vessels to the fleet in accordance with various acts of 
Congress. 

Table 13 is particularly misleading as connected 
with the Pacific coast fleet, since A'^essels built on the 
Atlantic coast and in other sections of the country 
were documented in those localities and therefore do 
not appear in this table, although they belong to the 
Pacific coast fleet. Among such vessels are the 2 
steamers, Minnesota and Dakota, of over 20,000 gross 
tons each. These 2 fine steamers, built in an eastern 
shipyard for the Pacific trade, were documented in 
New York citv. 
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Table 13.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS ADDED TO THE DOCUMENTED FLEET EACH YEAR, BY 

CLASS AND BY CHARACTER OP CONSTRUCTION: 1880 TO 1906.» 




1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 
1891. 
1890. 
1889. 
1888. 



A06RE0ATE. 



Iron. 



SteeL 



Wood. 



Total. 



Iron. 



Steel. 



Wood 



Num- 



Gross 



! . ' 

Num- ' n. ■..««» ' Num- /^_^«„ Nura- />-«,-« 
i vessels. ^O'^^K®- vessels. ^<>"°*^- 1 vessels, tonnage. 



1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 
1891. 
1890. 
1889. 
1888. 
1887. 
1886. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 



1886 


1885 


1884 


1883 


1882 


1881 ' 


1880 





200 1 


^.aua 


169 i 


25,^1 


180 


2iAm 


191 


48pl40 


226 


^,m 


28/ 


77,850 


314 


6s,m 


314 


5«i,43e 


236 


a,-{,3a9 


66 


fl.902 


93 


W,«l§ 


76 


^,0G0 


60 


5,4^ 


91 


13,731 


139 


20, 770 


122 


19,070 


95 


17,383 


112 


17.939 


105 


23,174 


74 


9,240 


58 


5,914 


77 


11,507 


85 


10,620 


91 


16,738 


76 


15.832 


61 


11,554 


42 


9,040 


'. 






1 I 1,854 






! 1 


2,976 


7 


+ ( f7 


1 


639 


3 


12.838 


1 5 


7,187 


12 


24,1^50 


4 


8,368 


5 


S, (131 


5 


14,069 


12 


■X?dT 


4 


7,030 


6 


WJJA 


1 


1,160 








2 


707 



1 1 



2,504 
103 ' 

3,528 
400 



1 


2,755 1 


1 
2 
1 

1 


2,293 
379 




1 


1,081 






80 








1 


1,362 j 


1 


828 



11 27 ... 




.1 .:::::::: 




2 1,412 









198 
HV5 
176 
183 
222 
270 
305 
297 
226 

65 

91 

74 

59 

90 
138 
122 

93 
110 
104 

73 I 

58 

75 

85 

91 

75 

61 : 

40 



2U 
21, 
20. 
33. 
^, 
46. 

39. 
46, 

7, 
10, 

4. 

10, 

ao, 

19. 
V2, 
17. 
22, 
9. 

I: 

ID, 
IB, 
15, 
1J» 

8. 



Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 



117 . 
108 . 

118 I 
106 

98 
100 

140 I 
121 I 

33 ' 
31 ' 
19 
20 
28 , 
49 I 
54 
58 
72 
55 
33 
23 
38 I 
42 

34 ' 
29 
21 
25 



Gross 
tonnage. 



9,746 

12, 141 

12,878 

24,736 

22,060 

30,281 

21,578 

39.361 

45,373 

3.703 

4,929 

5,04:) 

3,607 

7,184 

9,940 

9,167 

9,651 

12,747 

12.710 

3,851 

3,023 

8,86S 

5,866 

4.019 

6,782 

3.010 

7,643 



Num- 



Gross 










2 
2 
4 
6 
2 
8 
4 
12 
6 


m^ 


1 


184 
1,866 
10,092 
10,707 
17,348 
4,649 
3,317 
10,551 




1 
1 


2,976 
639 


1 

4 
2 
1 


3,945 

12,126 

4,805 

1,160 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


707 
2,504 

103 
3,528 

400 






















1 


2,755 








2 

1 
1 


379 

1,081 

80 










1 




1 ' 


1,362 


1 


'828' 


:::::::;::::::::::: ::i 


1 


27 










1 1 


415 













Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


115 


8,853 


106 


11,957 


114 


11,012 


99 


11,068 


95 


10,714 


92 


12,933 


79 


12,984 


124 


23.918 


113 


30,017 


32 


2,543 


29 


4,222 


18 


2,539 


19 


• 3,594 


27 


3,(>56 


48 


9,540 


54 


9,167 


57 


6,896 


70 


12,368 


54 


11,629 


32 


3,771 


23 


3.023 


36 


6,678 


42 


5.866 


34 


4,019 


28 


6,755 


21 


3.010 


24 


7,228 




Total. 



Iron. 



Steel. 



Wood. 



UNRIOGED. 



Wood. 



Gross ton- ' ^'"">J>^' Gross ton- ^""L^' Gross ton- I N"n)ber I ^j^^,^ ^^^_ 
"»»*•• • sels "«*^<^- sels °«P^- I sell ' "^K«- 



21 

23 

28 

51 

49 

61 

58 

45 

50 

33 ; 

62 j 

57 1 

40 

63 

89 

68 

37 

40 

49 

35' 

39 

43 

56 
47 
38 
16 



4.424 
8,528 
4,586 
21,552 
27,816 
40,048 
23,317 
9.629 
10,578 
5.1«> 
5,889 
3.017 
1,80^ 
6,537 
10,615 
9,903 
7.732 
5,192 
10.35(» 
5,389 
2,891 
2,639 
4,754 
11.548 
9,050 
7.519 
1,934 



1 i 1,854 


1 


2,214 




1 1,085 




1 2. l.-?I i 


5 7.i87 
3 4,423 
1 1,943 


4 
1 


6,702 
982 I 


2 2,225 














1 1 900 




















:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 




1;::::::::.' 


1 


2,293 














: 1 












1 




1 








; 1 . 997 









1 



21 


4,424 


21 


4,460 


28 


4,586 


50 


20,467 


48 


25,685 


52 


26.159 


54 


17,912 


44 


7,686 


48 


8,353 


33 


5,199 


62 


5.889 


5(> 


2,117 


40 


1.802 


63 


6,537 


89 


10.615 


68 


9,903 


36 


5,439 


40 


5.192 


49 


10,359 


41 


5.389 


35 


2,891 


39 


2.639 


43 


4,754 


56 


11,548 


47 


9,050 


38 


7,519 


15 


(«7 1 



62 
38 
34 
34 
79 
126 
172 
129 
65 



8,036 
5,162 
4,462 
1,852 
5,918 
7,530 
10.207 
7,449 
7,388 
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1 


1,171 


2 

1 


1,025 
363 



UndudtM all vessels, except yachts, roportwl by the Commissioner of Navigation as built, admitted to registry by acts of Congress renationaIiKe<l,and pur- 
chased from the United States. 



The average number of documented vessels added 
to the Pacific coast fleet for the twenty-seven years 
from 1880 to 1906 was 135 and the average tonnage 
24,567. The six years from 1898 to 1903 were the 
most marked in the growth of this fleet, show^ing an 
average per year of 261 in number and 59,446 in ton- 
nage. The largest number of vessels added in a single 
year was 314, reported for both 1899 and 1900, and the 
smallest number, 42, for 1880. The largest tonnage, 
77,859, was added in 1901, and the smallest, 5,499, in 
1894. Wood construction show^s its largest growth 



during the six years from 1898 to 1903 and steel vessels 
from 1901 to 1903. Of the 22 steel vessels added from 
1901 to 1903, 16 were steamere, and their tonnage 
amounted to 38,747, or 79.6 per cent of the total ton- 
nage of the steel vessels. Wood construction from 
1898 to 1903 was represented by 1,503 vessels of 
248,240 tons. Six hundred and two, or 40.1 per cent 
of the number, having a tonnage of 101,634, or 40.9 
per cent, were steam vessels; 296, or 19.7 per cent of 
the number, and 106,262 tons, or 42.8 per cent of the 
tonnage, were sail vessels; w^hile 605, or 40.3 per cent 
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of the number, and 40,344 tons, or 16.3 per cent of the 
tonnage, were reported for the unrigged craft. There 
were 28 vessels of 49,739 tonnage of iron construction. 
Of these, however, 25 of 47,935 tonnage were added to 
the fleet not by natural growth by being built on the 
Pacific coast, or in fact in any section of the United 
States, but by being admitted to American registry by 
various acts of Congress. The following statement 
shows the number and tonnage of the several classes of 
vessels which were added to the documented merchant 
marine on the Pacific coast by general or special acts 
of Congress, by being renationalized, or by purchase 
from the United States: 





TOTAL. 


STEAM. 


SAIL. 

' , -■ 

Niim- Gross 
! ber of ton- 
vessels, nage. 


1 TJNRIOGED. 




Niim- ! Gross 
ber of ton- 
vessels, nage. 

1 


Niim- Gross 
ber of ton- 
vessels, nage. 


Niira- Gross 
ber of ton- 
vessels, nage. 


Total.. 


80 91,551 


37 51,374 


40 ! 38,747 


3 1.430 


Iron 


25 47,935 ' 
16 32,652 
39 10,964 


11 28,406 
7 17,245 
19 5.723 


14 19,529 
9 15,407 
17 3,811 




Steel 




Wood 


i, 1,430 

1 



The growth in the size of the vessels of the Pacific 
fleet is indicated by the average tonnage and the 
j average value per vessel and per ton for the censuses 
i of 1906 and 1889. 



Table 14.— AVERAGE GROSS TONNAGE AND VALUE PER VESSEL AND AVERAGE VALUE PER TON: 1906 AND 1889. 





Census. 

1906 ; 

1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 1 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 


1 

Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 


TOTAL. 

Average 

value 

per 

vessel. 


Average 

value 
per ton. 


IRON AND STEEL. 




WOOD 




COMPOSITE 




CLASS AND OCrUPATIOX. 


Average 
1 tonnage 
! per 
vessel. 


Average 

value 

per 

vessel. 


Average 

value i 

per ton. , 


Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 


Average 
value 

vessel. 


Average 

value 
per ton. 


Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 


Average 

value 

per 

vessel. 


Average 

value 

per ton. 


Acxreeatc 


385 
256 


S30,20Q 
13,348 


$78 
52 


2,724 
2,092 


$318,275 
287,525 


$117 
137 


259 
230 


$14,629 
9,379 


$56 
41 ' 


316 
649 


$26,000 
65,000 


$82 




85 


Steam 


486 
345 


56,698 
31,758 


117 
92 


3,038 
2,142 


378,119 
298.776 


124 
139 


207 
254 


21,548 
18.313 


104 
72 


417 
1,089 


36,500 
100,000 


88 




92 


Freight autl passenger 


747 
366 

77 

87 

855 
648 

16 
21 

40 


86,366 
35,765 

10,715 
16,011 

91,820* 
25,771 

4,467 
2,167 

8,637 


116 
98 

139 
183 

107 
40 

277 
103 

214 


3,642 
2,714 

177 
142 

1,482 
415 

102 


448,291 
376,357 

44,514 
33,750 

225,000 
40.000 

17,000 


123 
139 

251 
237 

152 
96 

167 


266 
245 

72 

84 

836 
654 

15 
21 

36 


26,232 
18,341 

9,133 
14,936 

87,330 
25,386 

4,274 
2,167 

7,400 


99 
75 

126 
178 

104 
39 

288 
103 

206 


419 
1,089 


50,000 
100,000 


119 


Tugs and other towing vessels. . . 


02 








Ferryboats 


414 


23,000 


56 






Yachts 
















All other 


; 115 


29,665 


258 
















Sail 


458 
287 


17,317 
9,150 


38 
32 


1,592 
997 


82,110 
40,000 


52 
40 


424 
286 


1,533 
9,104 


36 
32 


114 
209 


5,000 
10,000 


44 




48 




554 
301 

14 
24 

68 
46 

192 
130 


20,614 
9,447 

1,674 
2.772 

5.54k-> 
5.522 

5.776 
1,J)88 


37 
31 

119 
113 

81 
119 

30 
13 


1,592 
997 


82,110 
40,000 


52 ; 
40 


614 
300 

14 
24 

65 
46 

189 
130 


18,280 
9,399 

1,674 
2,772 

5.605 
5,522 

5,773 
1,688 


36 
31 

119 
113 

86 
119 

31 
13 


, ! 


Yachts. 


209 


10,000 


48 

















All other 






1 


114 


6,000 


44 












Unrigged 


. 658 


6,200 


[ 


1 























The freight and passenger class and the unrigged 
craft, which together represented 92.0 per cent of the 
entire tonnage and comprised practically all of the 
freight carry^ing vessels in 1006, show great increases in 
their average tonnage. Steam freight and passenger 
vessels increased 381 tons each, or 104.1 per cent; the 
sailing vessels of this class made an average gain of 253 
tons, or 84.1 per cent; and the unrigged craft increased 
62 tons each, or 47.7 per cent. The average value of 
the freight and passenger vessels increased as follows: 
Steam, $50,601, or 141.5 percent, and sail, 811,167, or 
118.2 per cent; while the average for the unrigged ves- 
sels increased $4,088, or 242.2 per cent. The metal 
freight and passenger vessels propelled by steam showed 
the largest average tonnage and also the largest aver- 
age value in 1006 as in 1880. Metal sailing vessels of 
this class, although much less numerous than the steam 
craft, ranked second in average tonnage and third in 



average value. The average tonnage of the freight 
and passenger metal built steamers increased 028, or 
34.2 per cent. The wooden vessels of this class showed 
but a small increase in average size per vessel — 21 tons, 
or 8.6 per cent — while the increase in average value was 
$7,801, or 43 per cent. The metal freight and passen- 
ger vessels that were dependent upon sail power made 
an average gain of 505 tons, or 50.7 per cent. Of metal 
built vessels, ferryboats showed the most marked in- 
crease, the gain in average tonnage of these steam ves- 
sels being 1,067, or 257.1 per cent, and the increase in 
average value, $185,000, or 462.5 per cent. The aver- 
age size and value of ferryboats built of wood increased 
182 tons and $61,044, respectively. Towing vessels as 
a whole decreased 10 tons, o^ 11.5 per cent, in average 
size and $5,206, or 33.1 per cent, in average value. 
The metal class increased 35 tons, or 24.6 per cent, in 
average size and $10,764, or 31.0 per cent, in average 
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value; while those of wood constniction decreased in 
average size 12 tons and in average value $5,803, or 
38.9 per cent. . 

Diagram 1 • — Relative amount of tonnage of metal and vooden vessels: 
1875 to n*00. 
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660 
626 
600 
476 
460 
426 
400 
376 
360 
326 
800 
276 
260 
226 
200 
176 
160 
126 
100 
76 
60 
26 



Unrigged craft increased in all classes and for all items. 
In 1889 no metal construct ion was reported for unrigged 
vessels, but the 5 which were reported in 1906 averaged 
658 tons in size and ?6,200 in value. Wooden con- 
struction in this class made an average increase of 59 
tons, or 45.4 per cent, in size and 84,085, or 242 per cent, 
in value. 

CHARACTER OF PROPULSION AND HORSEPOWER. 

Statistics showing character of propulsion and power 
are not available for previous censuses, but they were 
secured at the census of 1906. 

Of the total numberof vessels, 725, or 68 i)ercent, were 
steamers and 341, or 32 per cent, used gasoline. The 
steam vessels represented 51 1,607 tons, or 98.7 per cent 
of the total tonnage, and 435,020 horsepower, or 97.6 
per cent of all the horsepower; while the vessels using 
gasoline embraced but 6,500 tons, or 1.3 per cent, with 
10,697 horsepower, or 2.4 per cent of the total. The 
screw propeller was used in the propulsicm of 78.5 per 
cent of the vessels, while 17.9 per cent were stem 



wheelers, and 3.6 per cent were side wheelers. The 
tonnage of the three types of vessels formed 80.1 per 
cent, 13 per cent, and 6.8 per cent, respectively, of the 
total tonnage. The horsepower represented by these 
three classes was as foUows: Screw propeller, 82.5 per 
cent; st^^rn wheel, 12.2 per cent; and side wheel, 5.2 per 
cent. It is somewhat surprising to note the fact that 
the small number of side wheel vessels, mostly ferry- 
boats, so greatly exceeds all other classes in average 
tonnage and horsepower. 

Table 15. — Number, gross tonnage, and horsepower of vessels^ by 
charaeter of propulsion an/2 power, with average tonnage and horse- 
power: J90f). 



rROPULSION AND POWER. 



I Numlx^r Gross Horse- Average 
■of vessels, tonnage, power, tonnage. 



Total. 



1.066 518.107 445.717 



Average 
horse- 
power. 



418 



Screw. 



837 



415,100 367.875 



440 



Steam . . . . 
Gasoline.. 



507 
330 



408.849 
G.251 



357.503 , 
10,372 



806 I 
19 



705 
31 



Stem wheel 


191 


67.530 


54.479 i 


354 ; 


285 






Steam 


184 
7 

38 1 

1 


67.364 
175 

35.44*i8 


54.271 1 
208 1 

2.3.363 


3Ij6 
25 

933 1 


295 


Gasoline. , . 


30 


Side wheel 


615 






Steam 


34 
4 


35,394 
74 


23.246 
117 


1,041 1 

"1 


684 


Gasoline 


29 







The largest American vessel in the United States 
belonged to the Pacific coast fleet. It is of interest to 
note the largest tonnage and the largest horsepower of 
the vessels of the various classes, although the largest 
horsepower, except for the side wheelers, was not that 
i*eported for the particular vessels for which the largest 
tonnage was shown. 



LARGEST GROSS 
TONNAGE. 



LARGEST HORSE- 
POWER. 





Steam. 


Gasoline. Steam. 

534 ■' 12.000 
39 2.000 
53 1,300 

II 


Gasoline. 


Screw 

Side wheel 

Stem wheel 


' 20,718 

3.549 

1 oil 


300 
65 
50 







It is unfortunate that data as to the kinds of fuel 
used and the cost per horsepower are not available in 
connection with the foregoing description of the Pacific 
coast fleet. It was deemed impracticable to secure this 
infonnation, just as it was to obtain reliable figures as 
to the number of miles the freight was carried. In 
view, however, of the scarcity of coal and the abun- 
dance of oil on the Pacific coast it will be surprising if 
there is not a more extensive use of fuel of the latter 
character, especially as recent experiments appear to 
have overcome, to a great extent, the objections to 
the use of oil under marine boilers. 
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Table 16. — Character of jyropuhion arid horsepower of steam vessels, 
by occupation: liiOH. 





CUARACTER OF PROPULSION. 


HORSEPOWER OF ENGINES. 


OCCUPATION. 


Total. 


' R^rpw Side Stem 
1 SJ,^ wheel ' wheel 

^^^' j ber). I)er^. 


Total. 1 


St^am. 


Gaso- 
line. 


Total 


1,006 


837 38 191 


445.717 


435,020 


10,697 


Freight and paa- 
sengpr 


604 

313 
47 
66 
36 


455 5 144 

272 1 2 39 
10 1 31 6 
66 . 


3<i2, 182 i .^'« »iQ 


6.3;« 

2,520 

86 

1,237 


Tugs and other 
towing vessels. . 

Fei-rvboats 

Yachts 


50,284 
1 29,165 ■ 
2,047 


47,764 

29,079 

810 

1,518 


All other 


34 2 


2,039 

i 1 


521 







The freight and passenger vessels formed the most 
numerous class, constituting 56.7 per cent of the total 
numher and 81.3 per cent of the total horsepower. 
Of the 604 vessels of this class, 75.3 per cent was 
equipped with the screw propeller, 23.8 per cent was 
stern wheelers, and eight-tenths of 1 per cent was side- 
wheelers. Tugs and other towing vessels had a larger 
proportion of screw propellers, 86.0 per cent of the 
total for the class; while 12.5 per cent was stem 
wheelers, and only six-tenths of 1 per cent was side 
wheelers. Ferryboats embraced most of the side wheel 
craft, as 81.6 per cent of the side wheel vessels was 
found in tliis class. It is also noticeable that gasoline 
was but little used in this class of vessels, as only three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the total horsepower for ferry- 
boats is shown as gasoline. 

Yachts were wholly propelled by screw propellers, as 
were 34 of the 36 vessels embraced in the '*all other'' 
class. Of the 66 yachts using power, 58 used gasoline. 
The extent of tliis form of propulsion is not fully shown 
by these tables, as no reports were secured for boats of 
less than 5 tons, many of which were equipped with 
auxiliar}" power of this character. So extensive has 
become the practice of installing auxiliary power in 
small craft that comparatively few yachts are being 
built without such equipment, except those intended 
for racing purposes. 

INCOME. 

The income for the several classes of vessels was not 
shown separately in 1889, hence comparative statis- 
tics are not available for that census except by totals, 
as sliown in Table 1 . Tt is not claimed for the income 
presented in Table 17 that it is absolutely correct, but 
simply that it is a fair general presentation based upon 
a ver}' careful and intelligent canvass but subject to 
inherent difFiculties almost insuperable. 

Of the income, 60.5 per cent was derived from freight 
and 21.5 per cent from passengers. The steam freight 
and pavssenger vessels had the largest income, almost 
$30,000,000, or 61 .2 per cent of the total income. The 
sailing vessels of this class had an income that formed 



17.1 per cent of the total, and the combined income for 
the freight and passenger vessels amounted to $37,969,- 
854, or 78.3 per cent of the total income. 

Table 17. — Gross income— all vessels and craft, by class and ocni- 
pation: 1906. 



CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 



Total. Freight. I Passenger. All other. 



Total 'M8, 520, 139 ! $29, 340, 102 $10,424,493 $8,755,544 

Steam '37,287,470, 20,600,325 10,414,347 6,272,798 



Freight and passen 



29,692,075 
3,305,938 



. senger 

Tugs and other to^dng ves- 

Ferry boats .'..'.'.'.'.'.v.*. '.'.'." 4, 2081 430 

Yachts ■ 2,500 

All other | 78,527 

Sail ! 8, 299, 751 



20,065,502 
534,403 



8,3ri5,559 1,260,954 



10.208 
2,037,580 



Freight and passenger. 

Yachts 

Another 



Unrigged. 



8,277,779 

100 

21,872 

2,932,918 



300 
8,090,122 
8,090,007 

lis 

649,655 



2,761,267 
2,170,850 

2,500 

1,000 77,227 



10,146 



199, 4a3 



10,146 



177,626 

100 

21,757 

2,283,263 



The income reported for tugs and other towing vessels 
amounted to 6.8 per cent of the total. For this class 
$534,463 is reported as income from freight carried, 
which, as tugs are notoriously deficient as cargo car- 
riers, no doubt represents charges for freight that was 
actually carried on unrigged vessels. Thus it often 
happened that where the tug and the tow were con- 
trolled by the same owTiership the income for freight 
charges was reported for the tug; whereas if controlled 
by different ownerships, the tug was credited with the 
towing charges and the unrigged craft was credited 
w^th the income for the freight. The $2,761,267 re- 
ported for this class under *' all other" was mostly 
for towing. The income for ferryboats is nearly 
evenly divided between the transportation of pas- 
sengers and *'all other," the latter item for ferry- 
boats being composed mostly of the estimated charges 
for transporting freight in bulk; that is, in cars across 
rivers or bays 'where the freight is not disturbed in 
transit. Unrigged craft had an income of 6 per cent 
of the total. Most of this income was reported as ^* all 
other" and represents what has been classed as light- 
erage, or short freight handling, generally harbor trans- 
fers of freight , to distinguish it from the regular freight 
shipments and in a measure avoid a duplication. 

The freight reported as lightered amounted to 
2,431,564 tons in 1889 and 4,321,523 tons in 1906, the 
increase being 1,889,959 tons, or 77.7 per cent. 

Of the total income from passenger service, freight 
and passenger vessels, steam and sail, reported 
$8,375,705, or 80.3 per cent, and ferryboats, $2,037,580, 
or 19.5 per cent. The proportions fo;* the two classes 
of vessels are reversed, however, in the case of the 
number of passengers carried. 

The ^'all other" income, in addition to representing 
towing charges and lighterage, includes considerable 
amounts for dredging, pile driving, chartered vessels, 
etc. 
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EMPLOYEES AND AVAGES. 

No attempt is made to present comparative figures for 
employees and wages for 1889, because it is certain that 
the data were not collected on the same general lines at 
that census and the census of 1906, and there exists also 
a doubt as to the exact basis upon which the statistics 
for 1889 were secured. At the census of 1906, board 
was included as part compensation for employees on 
vessels, and, as has been explained, the total number 
of these employees was reported regardless of the 



length of service. Thus the total wages for a vessel 
might be what would be earned by the crew for a few 
weeks or montlis in some instances and for the whole 
year in others, dependent entirely upon the period 
during which the vessel was in commission. When it 
is considered that the number of the crew necessary to 
operate a vessel would be the same whether for a long 
or a short period, it will readily be seen that average 
annual earnings based upon these figures would be 
misleading. 



Table 18.— EMPLOYEES, AND SALARIES AND WAGES: 1906. 





TOTAL. 


1 1 
STEAM. j SAIL. , I^RIOOED. 




pioyees. 1 ^ag«8- 


pioyees. ' ^*^' 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


'^^^' l' pioyees. 


Salaries and 
wages. 


Total 


25.519 $17,190,022 


17,954 


$12,796,638 


5,972 


$3,213,438 


1,593 


$1,179,946 






On vessels - 


20,142 12,950,399 
5,377 4,239.623 


14,423 

1 .1 «L11 


9.330,294 . 4.481 
3,466.344 ' 1,491 


2,719,571 
493.867 


1,238 
355 


900,534 


On land 


279,412 






Offioers manasers. clerks, etc 


1,833 
3,524 


1.768,849 . 1.678 
2,470,774 ' 1.8.«a 


1,641.438 
1,824.906 


159 
1,332 


98.643 
395,224 


16 
339 


28,768 
250,644 


All other 






1 





Table 18 embraces in one general total all classes of 
employees on the vessels, irrespective of their rank or 
duties. The land employees are divided into two 
classes, one including officers, managers, clerks, etc., 
and the other embracing chiefly laborers, stevedores, 
etc., engaged in loading or unloading vessels. 

The employees on vessels formed 78.9 per cent of the 
total number of employees of all classes, and their sala- 
ries and wages amounted to 75.3 per cent of the total. 
The land force comprised 21.1 per cent of the total 
number for all classes of employees, and they were paid 
24.7 per cent of the total amount expended in salaries 
and wages. A little more than one-third of the land 
force was officers, managers, clerks, etc., and nearly 
two-thirds was in the ''all other '^ class. 



Of the employees of all classes, 70.4 per cent was 
connected with steam vessels; 23.4 percent, wath sail- 
ing vessels; and 6.2 per cent, with unrigged craft. 
Salaries and wages were distributed as follows : Steam 
vessels, 74.4 per cent: sailing vessels, 18.7 per cent; 
I and unrigged craft, 6.9 per cent. 

FREIGHT. 

The fact that the commodities shown for freight 
sliipments are those selected for a schedule to be used 
to secure statistics for the country as a whole will 
explain the appearance in Table 19 of such commodi- 
ties as cotton, tobacco, iron ore, etc., that are insig- 
nificant as applied to the Pacific coast, and yet are 
important in other sections of the country-. 



Table 19.— FREIGHT SHIPPED FROM SELECTED PORTS AND ALASKA, BY COMMODITIES: 1906. 



tOMMODITr. 



Total .... 4. ....,..»<. , „,.„, ^ .*„... . . .net tons, 

CaniMKl gcKwJB , „,,......,....,...,..>,..,.,....,, . .net tona, 

C«jment p brictE^ and iLino ., , , net toti^, 

Cokl .. .,......,*,*, .-*..,^».-^ - ......H....^ . .net toim, 

roltoQ. . ..,.*...... .*..„, w ... , net ton*, 

FLoiir ...,„,.,„*-. *- - -. ,-Dat tons 

Jruitft *nd Tagetabte^ .* ,....„.,* not t^tia. 

Grain *.....-...*.,*»..,...- ,„...... .not tout 

JflB........„ ....*<.*...**,-.„„.. ..-.nfii tons,. 

Iron ore ,....-.. ., imi tons 

Lnmbor M feet i 

HuvAl Mtisvoi „,.„........,...,.,,,,...„........,. net tuns 

putmlnim and other oils , .bamsis ^ . . 

Phofiphftti? ana fortiliier, ..,,,..,...,......,.,.._....*... .ant tniift_ 

T\f^ iixtn jiniL steel mili net tona. 

Stone. sanUt Hfi. ..,_..„,... _......... .iiet ions . 

Tob&ceo. net tons. 

HiMellanieoufl merchaudin ..................._...,. ijai tons. 



Tot*L 



13,301,203 



M4, 

251, 
451, 

3SO. 
333. 

mi. 



372 
fi77 
7S1 
W7 
91S 
214 

37 
930 
3fl7 
030 
144 

mi 

2.115 
3, .536.392 



l.OSl, 

JO. 

J0,ft2n, 

10. 



Port- 
Luid, 



4P2,a73 



5,fi34 
730 



40. im 

2.eafi 

55.019 

100 

II 

U5.023 



9.271 

1H3 

],40G 

lfl2 
llT.flOii 



nuento. 



Sufi Fran- 

cliTO. 



254.023 IpASe^H 



700 
fi.078 I 
3plX» I 



2^7 
4S 



B& \ 



65,524 
30,805 
I3.0ft7 
36,4Hf!t 
25,733 
117,fi5a 
110 



7,511 
'ftl^432' 



auj7i 



IplTO 
e2<t20 
12,026 

urns. 

10.210 
!.157p213 



Senttte. 



S5a,ttffl 



24.0Q§ 

2,500 

1TS,I»U5 

U,9<Si 
108,0^7 

n.im 

58,411 

mi 



5SpOS6 
7.383 

50p35fl 
1.43:2 

12,36t 

325 

1h7»J 

322, aso 



Stock- 
ion* 



aaOpifla 



1,256 



IW.343 

30ta^ 

^5,451 



2.031 



33,1(10 



3p000 

'26,' m 



TacMima. Abiaku.. 



AH rttbor 



270,256 218.515 | 9,292.1^ 



1.037 
4. MO 
29,408 



44,029 
"3.637". 



5,544 ! 

L.033 

34,137 1 

4 ; 



100 



40, 
173, 
205. 

49. 

3;i5, 
1, 



1% 174 

1.000 

2p,577 

IfiS 

301 



3l,fl»9 

1,500 

7 



13 

55,330 



12 
144,703 



777 
3 
340 
309 
015 
551 
23 
1,597, SSI 



l(k.67n, 

21, 

3, 

2.324. 



714 
334 

Sltt 



IS 
10 

3, £06. ess 



» Reduced to net tons for total. 



It would be desirable to present comparative sta- 
tistics witb the census of 1889, but the difference in 
the methods of securing the data, together with the 
uncertainty as to what was reported at that census, 
renders such a coinpttiison of doubtful value. 



In 1906 there were many difficulties to be contended 
with in securing reliable figures as to the kind and 
total amount of freight carried, and to these were 
added the destruction of records by the great confla- 
gration following the earthquake in San Francisco. 
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It must be understood, therefore, that in spite of a 
general willmgness on the part of the shipping inter- 
ests to cooperate with the Office, and comply with the 
requirements of the census, much of the information 
was necessarily in the character of estimates. In the 
aggregate, however, it is believed the presentation is 
a fair approximation of the freight movements by 
Pacific coast vessels. 

Of the commodities specifically named in Table 19, 
that of most importance was lumber, ^ith 1,981,930 
thousand feet, equivalent to 3,504,742 tons, or 26.3 
per cent of the total freight shipments. This showing 
is not unexpected, in view of the great wealth of the 
Pacific coast in timber. At the census of 1905, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington together contributed 
12.6 per cent of the value of the total sawmill products 
of the country, while of the total estimated stand of 
merchantable timber, these 3 states held 38.5 per cent. 
So vast, indeed, is the business in this single commod- 
ity that an enormous fleet of steam and saiUng ves- 
sels is necessary to meet the demand for its movement. 
The quantity of lumber reported in this table is exclu- 
sive of logs which may have been moved in the shape 
of rafts. Some of the logs so rafted were included in 
the census of 1889, and the fact that the extent to 
which they were included is uncertain, forms one of the 
reasons why comparisons A^ith that census were found 
to be impracticable. An effort was made to ascertain 
the amount of logs rafted in 1906, but without success. 

It is imderstood, however, that the rafting of logs 
was carried on to some extent in 1906. One of these 
rafts containing 6,000 logs, equivalent to 4,500,000 feet 
of lumber, was towed from the Columbia river to San 
Diego, Cal., a distance of about 1,000 miles. In addi- | 
tion to a great saving in the cost by this method of 
transportation, there is a gain to the shipper from the 
fact that most of the waste material which at the 
point of sliipment is considered as refuse has a consid- 
erable value at the place of delivery — enough, it is 
claimed, to defray the cost of transportation. 

Stone, sand, etc., is next in rank, with 2,340,008 
tons, to which might be added the 251,677 tons of 
cement, brick, and lime, commodities that are sug- 
gestive of the extensive building operations of this 
section of the countrv. The total for these two items 
is 2,591,685 tons, or 19.5 per cent of all shipments. 
The oil wells of California are a source of considerable 
mineral wealth, as is shown by the fact that the state 
ranked third in these products, with 15.7 per cent of 
the total production for the country, at the census of 
mines and quarries taken in 1902. Shipments of oil 
were reported to the extent of 10,929,939 barrels, 
equivalent to 1,699,536 tons, or 12.8 per cent of the 
entire coast shipments of all classes of freight. Grain, 
flour, and fruits and vegetables are agricultural prod- 
ucts that largely represent the fertility of the Pacific 
coast states, and have made that section of the coun- 
try known in most parts of the civilized world. The 



shipments of grain, flour, and fruits and vegetables 
amounted to 1,274,911 tons, or 9.6 per cent of the total 
freight shipments. 

Coal is not extensively mined in the Pacific coast 
states and in but one, Washington, is the output of 
this mineral worthy of mention. The shipment, 
therefore, in 1906 of 451,781 tons of coal is not sig- 
nificant of the production of coal on the Pacific coast, 
as it represents largely the shipments of this article 
from foreign ports in American vessels. 

The only important commodity remaining is canned 
goods, which formed 1.1 per cent of the total tonnage of 
all shipments. The extent of the shipments of canned 
goods on the Pacific coast, which was more than one- 
third of the total shipments of this class of goods for 
the entire country, is not unexpected when it is con- 
sidered that at the census of 1905 the value of the 
products of canned fruits ai ' vegetables for California 
alone w^as nearly one-third of the total for the countiy, 
and the value of the products of the fish canneries of 
the three Pacific coast states and Alaska combined 
was more than one-half of the total value of products 
for this entire industry at the same census. 

At the beginning of the canvass of the Pacific coast, 
23 cities, or ports, were selected as those for which 
the attempt would be made to show the freight ship- 
ments by commodities. 

Six of these cities and the territory of Alaska are 
specifically shown in Table 19. Eureka had ship- 
ments amounting to 489,521 tons, but as only two 
items of commodities, lumber and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise, were specifically reported, it was omitted 
from this table, which is intended to show shipments 
from ports where the freight was of a more general or 
diversified character. With this one exception, there- 
fore, the cities are those having the highest rank in 
shipments of freight in American vessels during 1906. 
The 6 cities in the order of their importance as to 
freight shipments are shown in the following tabular 
statement: 



Vroicrht ' Percent Percent 

(neilons). ^^j^.^ ic coast. 

I 



Total 3.790,649 



2a6 



San Francisco l,lVii\, 614 



SCHttlO. 

l\>rtlan(l 

Taconia 

Stockton 

Sacramento. 



H5ti.988 , 
492. 573 , 
270.256 1 
iliO. 195 I 
254,023 I 



43.7 


12.6 


22.6 


6.4 


13.0 ; 


3.7 


7.1 i 


2.0 


0.9 


2.0 


6.7 


1.9 



The largest amount of freight, 9,292,129 net tons, 
or 69.9 per cent of the total for the coast, was shipped 
from numerous ports and places which it is imprac- 
ticable to show in tliis table. Lumber, stone, sand, 
etc., and oil contributed largely to the total, and were 
the character of freight that might be looked for as 
shipments from places imimportant from a stand- 
point of general marine business. 




FERRY BUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE WATER FRONT AT SEATTLE, WASH. 
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PASSENGERS. 

There was an increase of 28,517,878, or 182 per 
cent, in the number of passengers carried in 1906, as 
compared with 1889. Of this increase, 25,240,495, 
or 88.5 per cent, were ferry passengers, and 3,277,383, 
or 11.5 per cent, were classed as *^all other,'* or those 
carried on vessels engaged in foreign, coast^\^se, and 
river traffic. The proportion of ''all other*' passen- 
gers to the total of all passengers carried was larger 
in 1906 than in 1889. 

Table 20. — Number of passengers, with per cent of total and per 
cent of increase: 1906 and 1889. 



I 



PER CENT OF 
TOTAL. 



1906 



Total 44.1 



1889 



15,672.093 



190« 



100.0 



I Per 
I cent 
' of In- 
crease. 



1889 



100.0 i 



182.0 



Ferry 39,532.354 14.291,850 | 89.5 

All other 4.657,617 1.380,234 ;i 10.5 



91.2 

8.8 i 



176.6 
237.5 



The census figures do not show the number of these 
passengei-s by ports or districts, but an idea of the 
relative rank of several of the more important districts 
may be had from the following statement, taken from 
the report of the Steamboat Inspection Service, 1906. 
These figures, however, represent the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906, instead of the calendar or census year 
ending December 31, 1906. 



I 



LOCAL INSPECTION DISTRICT. 



Number 
I of pas- 
I sengers. 



Number 1 ^ross ^'^'"« 
vessels. , tonnage. ^.^^^^^^ 



Total. 

Steam , 

Sail 

Unrigged 



252 



145 
43 J 

041 



CONDITIONS BETWEEN CENSUS YEARS. 

The foregoing statistics are those for two distinct 
periods, 1889 and 1906, censuses so widely apart that 
they leave much to be desired as to conditions for the 
intervening years. Another view, therefore, is pre- 
sented in Table 22 as to the number and tonnage of 
the Pacific coast merchant marine fleet for each year 
from 1889 to 1906. 

The statistics taken from the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation are not comparable with 
those taken by the Census, since, even if the data 
were secured on the same general lines, the report of 
the commissioner was for the fiscal year ending June 
30, while that for the Census represents the calendar 
year ending December 31. The figures from the 
reports of the commissioner do not include yachts, 
or barges without sails or internal motive power of 
their own, but do include fishing vessels, while the 
Census figures do not include fishing vessels but do 
include yachts and barges. The difference in the 
methods of accounting for the classes of vessels which 
were common to both reports, is also a factor of con- 
siderable uncertainty, for whereas the registered and 
enrolled and licensed vessels of Table 22 include those 
recorded at the various customs districts, many 
vessels operating on the Pacific coast may be omitted 
if they were built and documented in other sections 
of the country. The Census figures, on the other 
hand, are for vessels operated on the Pacific coast, 
irrespective of the placQ of building. 

DiA(JRAM 2. — Relative amount of tonnage, steam, sail, and vurigned 
n'Hsels: 1870 to 1906. 



San Franci-Hco 35, 482, 941 

Seattle 3.170.452 

Portland 2. 318. 850 



IDLE VESSELS. i 

In addition to the 2,537 active vessels for which | 
statistics have been presented in the foregoing tables, , 
reports were received for a number of idle vessels, 
although there was no special canvass of such vessels. ' 
The special agents when obtaining reports for active , 
vessels were instructed to secure information for idle ' 
vessels wherever found, but they were not to make I 
special trips to secure rdports for such vessels; conse- , 
quently it is not claimed that Table 21 is complete. 

Table 21,— Idle vessels: 1900. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



As might be expected, the larger proportion of the 
tonnage is found in the enrolled and licensed vessels, 
or those primarily intended for coastwise and inland 
trade, this class in 1906 representing 59.8 per cent of 
tonnage for all vessels, compared with 40.2 per cent 
for the registered vessels, or those qualified for foreign 
trade. Although in 1906 the steam and sail tonnage 
was very evenly distributed, there was a small pre- 
ponderance in favor of steam craft. The largest 
total tonnage, 817,572, was reported for the year 1906, 
and the smallest, 428,392, for 1890. For three suc- 
cessive years, 1893, 1894, and 1895, there was a decrease 
in total tonnage, as compared with the year next 



preceding, the largest decrease shown for any one year 
being in 1895, and amounting to 22,857 tons, or 5 per 
cent. Of this decrease, 17,213 tons were for saili;ng 
vessels and 5,644 tons for steam craft. Two other 
years, 1890 and 1904, showed actual losses. Thus, of 
the years for which the figures are given, five showed 
losses and twelve increases. The greatest actual in- 
crease is shown for 1901 and amounted to 75,470 
tons, or 12.6 per cent, 41,402 tons being for sailing 
vessels and 34,068 tons for steamers. In 1906 both 
steam and sail vessels reached their highest tonnage. 
For steam craft the smallest tonnage is shown for 1889 
and for sailing vessels the smallest is for 1896. 



Table 22.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF REGISTERED, ENROLLED, AND LICENSED SAIL AND STEAM VESSELS 
CONSTITUTING THE TOTAL MERCHANT MARINE OF THE PACIFIC COAST, INCLUDING FISHING VESSELS: 1889 
TO 1906.* 



"tOTAL. MIL^C^AHT VLAKlUm. 



Total. 



Num- 
ber ot 



Gfohh 
tonnti^. 



ItOfl.,.,.- .- 


%7BT 


1905 , 


2,Q74 


1904 , 

1903, , 


2,542 
2.575 


1VQ2 


2,387 


1901. _..„_„. 


1900, , 


U970 


IHOg ,,,,,, 


lam 


1,754 


1»7 _ , - 


1,h5SI 


ima 


1,5«> 


1895. 


l,fl25 


1864 „„„....... 


1,52D 


1^3 ,.., 


1,540 


18KJ , 


1,545 


1891 ,,,. 


1,458 


189(1 , 


1.402 


1889..,, ,„..,„„, 


1,392 







817,573 
793, 08a 
n5,2S5 
775, S£9 
741rSZfi 

0)1,2U 
530,937 

419,012 
437,fl72 

4&G,3.'5fi 
457,422 
4d4.tt20 
44a. 9SS. 
438,3fi(2 
43H,273 



Sail J 



St««jn, 



Annual 
Inctwue Num- 

In tan- i bar ol 
tu^ (par vefl4el0. 



'S?^;f g™-« 



3,1 

2,3 

»0,1 

4.fl 

g,e 
12. e 

11.3 
8.7 

n.2 

0.2 
1.0 

>s,o 

*L5 
A. 4 
2,9 



1,463 

1.4fiS 

Li423 

1.509 

1.496 

1,407 

1,3» 

1,176 

IpOS^V 

97fi 

9TO 

951 

955 
945 
§S0 
S&t 





V«S4dM. 




4H»I 


J, 324 


413,331 


a»,^7 


l,21« 


390,7^1 


m»jsi 


1,120 


385,503 


3»5^90i 


l.OtiO 


378,058 


300, eoG 


m 


331,219 


351,701 


gao 


324, R21 


310,3« 


850 


290,853 


270, 701 


T94 


200^230 


2^,045 


mi 


237.722 


243, J^ 


m 


l»5,J4a 


242,1507 


582 


m,'m 


242,040 


574 


190.562 


3P0,15a 


582 


10ft, 30rt 


258,4011 


.'i04 


iMi.oie 


2G2,L-14 


OtIO 


3a2,<*i« 


253,429 


578 


lS7,4iO 


244,012 


551 


183,780 


2h4jM 


52© 


181^509 



ZKROLLED ASD UCESBILO VEfiBtlLS, UN&EK 20 TOlfa, 



Totftl, 



8hj1,> 



Num- 
ber fll 
Tesaeli, 



l,e4A 

1,942 
2,m7 
2,001 
J, 907 
1,0(» 
1,431 
1,292 
1,208 
1,193 
1,LU3 
1,14A 
],Ln§ 
],lti3 
1,046 

1,021} 



tonnogt. 



' AhquaL 
tn ton- 
cent) 



Num- 



(per vetmh. ^""^i***- 



4SS,604 
471^072 
459,549 
454,733 
417,503 
3Kfi,l»3 
3l5t 130 
252, iU3 
240*O7fl 
24l>,Ml 
244. S15 
242,264 
34a,flOt 
2fl0,fl2O 
2He33 
223,266 
2O3*4f»0 
228,409 



2.5 
3-7 
l.l 
S.9 
B.4 
22.2 
24.7 
14 
1.0 

a 7 
1.1 

'L5 

*7.5 

4^b 

14.0 

9.8 

>19,9 



J 



S73 

928 

i,oy 

1,174 
1,18a 
M09 
1,019 
66& 
7W 

m 

712 

rm 

705 

mo 

.W5 



240,171 

34Qt942 
23P^4U 
230,358 
218, 12ft 
303,074 
144,317 
115.330 
119,707 
113,700 
100,299 
11^,368 
1U,31S I 
IK 775 
121.230 
1QU,423 
90,825 I 
115,380 



Ste&m, 



l>er or 



Gro«s 

touugft, 



1,073 

999 

873 
813 
738 
660 

rm 

49t1 
472 

m 

451 
457 
470 
458 
427 
411 
401 



34a, «8 
329,730 

329,138 
315^370 
109, 37A 
181,219 
170,813 
137,2^ 
129,373 
132,841 
135,5m 
125,!^ 
131,673 
131,34a 
133,3)11 

iiG,sa 

112,584 
112,S33 





BEOlflTEREII VESSELS. 


YEAR. 


Number 
841 

eoo 

528 
491 
480 
534 
539 
462 
373 
3G8 
3fi2 
375 
351 
3i2 
4t2 
400 
360 


Tf>t*l. 


Sail.« 


Ste&m. 




Atinuat in* 
(Inwi tun- ci«»« in 
nAgi. tonnji^ 
fperf»nth 


Number Gross ton- 
fif rejisels. Dage. 


Number 
of vessels. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


190S , ,,,.. 


338,908 
310,410 
31S,7€fi 
,121, 120 
324,323 
291,489 
2Wl,082 
287,324 
247,688 
192, 171 
193,157 
191,338 
210.358 
I9l,4(r» 
209. 1W7 
21 7,. ^2 
224, 9S3 


3,9 

0.3 

'1.7 

*1.0 

11.3 

LI) 


390 ; 164,070 
r^m 149,395 
(09 1.^.341 


251 
218 
191 
193 
183 
182 


164,838 
167,021 
165,365 
163,583 


1905 , „.,,,,.,,,„. ..... ......... , 


1904, ,..,..,,.. , , .,,,.. 


1903 ,,,_...,..,, 


■M5 
:i08 

29H 


157,543 
172,478 
147,787 


J902,. .., , „ 


151,844 
143,702 
120,040 
131,953 
108.350 
62,305 
50,849 
64,666 
64,533 
67,771 
<»,073 
70,586 
71,106 


1901 ...,,.„..,,.„,.,...,..,...,.,.,.,...,......... 


1900. , , w . * , * .,.,,,.....,, 


*(i. i ;i34 


iri6.042 ' 200 


Ij^ ^ ,^^ .^_^ ,.. , 


liV.O \ an 155,371 ' 22R 


ifl98..... :..,..... , ,..„., .,„...„_ .,.,.... .. 


28.7 ^GO 139,338 
«9,4 1 242 130.164) 


202 
131 
121 
123 
1^5 
124 
142 
151 
140 
125 


1897...-,, , , 


1896. ,,,,.,.... ,..,.....,..,,.,.,,...,.,...... 


1.0 

»9.1 

9.9 

»3.5 
3 3,3 

8.2 


247 133,308 

239 126,572 
250 145,825 
227 , 123,631 

240 ; 140,924 
201 1 147,006 
266 153,787 

241 139.178 


18ft5 .....,., 


1801_ ^ , ,„.....,,.. ...,.^... ,«..,,.,*.„,, 


1803 , ,., ,......., 


1S92 ,..„..,,...,........ . , 


lifll..... _ .,.,...„, 


1890 


1889 . 


207,8<>4 




68,686 











» From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, I>epartnieiit of Commerce and Labor. 



> Including barges. 



'Decrease. 



Enrolled and licensed vessels attained their highest 
tonnage in 1906 and their smallest in 1890. In this 
class for steam vessels the largest tonnage was reported 
in 1906 and the smallest in 1890, and for sailing ves- 
sels the largest in 1905 and the smallest in 1890. The 



years of most notable increase in the tonnage for the 
enrolled and licensed vessels were 1900 and 1901, 
with 62,517 tons and 70,063 tons, respectively. The 
registered vessels also showed their greatest tonnage 
in 1906, but their smallest was in 1895. The registered 
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steamers showed their largest tonnage in 1905 and 
their smallest m 1896. The sailing vessels of this 
class reached their greatest tonnage in 1900 and their 
smallest m 1893. The years 1898, 1899, and 1902 
showed the largest increases in the total tonnage of 
registered vessels, 55,217 tons, 39,636 tons, and 
32,833 tons, respectively. When the tonnage of 1906 
is compared with that of 1889, the total for all vessels 
shows an increase of 381,299 tons, or 87.4 per cent. 
Enrolled and licensed vessels increased 260,255 tons, 
or 113.9 per cent, and registered vessels increased 
121,044 tons, or 58.2 per cent. The number of years 
when a loss was recorded was greatest for registered ves- 



sels, this class showing a decrease for each of eight years 
compared with three for enrolled and licensed vessels. 

WATERS OPERATED UPON. 

In making a segregation of tlie statistics for all 
vessels of the Pacific coast merchant marine according 
to the waters upon which they operated in 1906, some 
difficulty was experienced in properly classifjing all 
the vessels engaged in foreign or coastwise trade, be- 
cause they frequently engaged in both to a greater or 
less extent. The division was made, therefore, on the 
basis of the preponderance of trade the vessel was 
engaged in during the census year of 1906. 



Table 23.— NUMBER OF VESSELS, TONNAGE, ETC., BY WATERS OPERATED UPON: 1906. 





NUMBER OF VESSELS. 


GROSS TONNAGE. 


' ITorse- 
power. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Gross In- 
come. 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Wages. 


Number of 

passengers 

carried. 


Freight 

carried 

(net tons). 




Total. 


Steam. SaU. 

1 


Un- 
rigged. 


Total. 


Steam. 


SaU. 


Un- 
rigged. 


Total 


2,537 


1,066 : 666 


805 


977,687 !:518-107 


305,283 


154,297 


' 445,717 


$76,622,633 


148.520,139 


20,142 


$12,950,399 


44,189,971 


13,301.293 










Foreign 


86 

716 

1,098 

237 
75 
85 

18 
52 
170 


30 56 


M 

505 

109 
37 
37 

1 
32 


262.298 
460.907 
141.983 

59,271 
23,304 
22,795 

1.841 
2,764 
2.524 


184,373 

214.116 

71,695 

28,774 
5.575 
10,309 

794 
1.406 
1.065 


77,925 

218.429 

6.249 

160 
119 
386 

547 
"'i;459' 


'28,' 362" 
64.039 

30.328 
17,610 
12,100 

500 
1.358 


150,400 
162.313 
86,537 

32,133 
4.480 
5,904 

725 
1,178 
2.047 


27.805.540 
31.733.214 
11,675,760 

2,901.718 

778,200 

1,007,800 

129, 137 
122.345 
468,910 


9.690,044 
23,134,620 
10,986.487 

2,514,523 

691,604 

1,266,725 

89,650 


3.858 
9,605 
4,025 

1.388 
323 
686 

70 


i. 892.298 
6,123.844 
3,065,879 

873.128 
285,788 
566,406 

4H.\Qfi 


71,318 

576,626 

40,677,504 

2,581,691 
74,987 
140,743 

10,038 
57,064 


880.194 


Coastwise 


306 
443 

123 
34 
39 

5 
20 
66 


326 
150 

5 

4 
9 

12 
"164* 


6.217.595 


Internal * 


2,803.311 


Columhia and tribu- 
tary rivers 


2.098,818 
669.821 
551,487 

48.299 


Sacramento river 

San Joaquin river 

On both the Sacramen- 
to and San Joaquin 
rivers* . 


All other rivers 

Pleasure boats 


143.977 i 93 i 51695 
2,600 1 94 ' 45.161 


31,768 





















1 Vessels included under this heading are those operated on waters like Puget Sound, San Francisco bay, and other waters of this character that are not otherwise 
speclflcally covered. 

* The vessels plied on both of these rivers, and therefore the statistics can not In? separately credited to either. 

Table 24.— PER CENT, NUMBER OF VESSELS, TONNAGE, ETC., BY WATERS OPERATED UPON: 1906. 



PER CENT OP TOTAL. 





Number of vessels. 


Gross tonnage. 

1 


Horse- 
power. 


Value 
of 

ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
income. 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Wages. 
100.0 


Num- 
ber of 

passen- 
gers 

carried. 


Freight 
car- 




Total. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Un- 
rigged. 


ToUl. 


Steam. 


SaU. 


Un- 
rigged. 


ried. 

(net 

tons.) 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 

IF 
28.7 
41.6 
U.5 
3.2 
3.7 

0.5 
1.9 
6.2 


100.0 

8.4 
48.9 
22.5 
0.8 
0.6 
1.4 

1.8 

"is.' 6" 


100.0 

"*i6."4" 

62.7 

13.5 

4.6 

4.0 

0.1 
4.0 


100.0 

26.8 
47.1 
14.5 
6.1 
2.4 
2.3 

0.2 
0.3 
0.3 


100.0 

35.6 
41.3 
13.8 
! 5.6 
1 1.1 
2.0 

0.2 
0.3 
0.2 


100.0 

25.5 
71.5 
2.0 
0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

""6." 5* 


100.0 

41.5 
19.7 

n.4 

7.8 

0.3 
0.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Foreign 

Coastwise 

Internal » 

Columbia and tributary rivers 

Sacramento river 


3.4 
28.2 
43.3 
9.3 
3.0 
3.4 

0.7 
2.0 
6.7 


33.7 

36.4 

19.4 

7.2 

1.0 

1.3 

0.2 
0.3 
0.5 

1 


36.3 
4L4 
15.2 
3.8 
LO 
1.3 

0.2 
0.2 
0.6 


20.0 

47.7 

22.6 

5.2 

1.4 

2.0 

0.2 
0.3 


19.2 
47.7 
20.0 
6.9 
L6 
3.4 

0.3 
0.5 
0.5 


14.6 
47.3 
23.7 
6.7 
2.2 
4.4 

0.3 
0.4 
0.3 


0.2 
1.3 
92.1 
5.8 
0.2 
0.3 

C) 
0.1 


6.6 
46.7 
21.1 
15.8 

5.0 


San Joaouln river. .... 


4.1 


On both the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin rivers • 


0.4 


AU other rivers 


0.2 


Pleasure boats ... 









1 Vessels included under this heading are those operated on waters like Puget Sound, San Francisco bav, and other waters of this character that are not otherwise 
specifically covered. 

* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

» The vessels plied on both of these rivers, and therefore the statistics can not be separately credited to either. 



In accordance with this division there were 86 ves- 
sels engaged wholly, or nearly so, in foreign trade, 
carrying a total of 880,194 tons of freight; they formed 
3.4 per cent of the total number of vessels reported, 
and carried 6.6 per cent of the total amount of freight. 
The tonnage, however, of these 86 vessels amounted 
to 26.8 per cent of the total for vessels of all classes 
on the Pacific coast, with other features as follows: 
Horsepower, 33.7 per cent; value, 36.3 per cent; 
income, 20 per cent; number of employees on vessels, 
19.2 per cent; wages, 14.6 per cent; and number of 



passengers carried, two-tenths of 1 per cent. Of all 
vessels reported at the census of 1906, the number 
of those which were at any time during the year car- 
rying freight to foreign ports from the Pacific coast, 
whether such service represented the whole, the major 
part, or only a small fraction of the business, amounted 
to 171 vessels of 348,748 tonnage. These vessels were 
valued at $34,589,562 and carried 961,382 tons of 
freight. Thus the additional 85 vessels had a tonnage 
of 86,450, while the freight carried by them amoimted 
to but 81,188 tons, compared with 880,194 tons for 
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the 86 which have been classed as engaged wholly 
in foreign trade. Steamers plying in foreign waters 
were credited with 35.6 per cent of the tonnage and 
the sailing vessels with 25.5 per cent. 

Coastwise vessels formed the most' important class, 
and were very evenly divided between steam and sail 
vessels as to number and tonnage. The coastwise ves- 
sels are credited with 28.2 per cent of the total num- 
ber of vessels, 47.1 per cent of the tonnage, 36.4 per 
cent of the horsepower, 41.4 per cent of the value, 47.7 
per cent of the income, 47.7 per cent of the number of 
employees, 47.3 per cent of the wages, and 46.7 per 
cent of the tonnage of freight carried. Thus in most 
of the items the coastwise class represented nearly one- 
half the totals for all classes combined. 

The largest number of vessels in any one class, 
1,098, is found in the class operated upon internal 
w^aters, which represents those craft plying on Puget 
Sound, on San Francisco, San Pablo, or San Diego 
bays, on Grays harbor, and on other similar waters. 
Following the method of classification used for the 
foreign vessels, these craft are those whose operations 
were confined chiefly to such waters. Of these 1,098 
vessels, forming 43.3 per cent of all classes, the larger 
proportion was st^am, with a tonnage of 71,695, or 
13.8 per cent of the total steam tonnage. The ton- 
nage of the unrigged vessels operated on internal 
waters formed 41.5 per cent of the tonnage of all un- 
rigged craft, and the sail vessels had a tonnage that 
was 2 per cent of the tonnage of all sail vessels. The 
internal class embraced the largest tonnage of un- 
rigged craft, and ranked second for income, number of 
employees on vessels and their wages, and in tonnage 
of freight carried. In number of passengers carried 
this class far outranked all others, as all of the impor- 
tant ferries, except those at Portland, Oreg., are on 
these waters. 

The Columbia and tributary rivers were third in 
importance. With the exception of number of ves- 
sels and amoimt of wages, the totals for thLs class were 
in excess of those for all of the remaming classes com- 
bined, ranking fourth in tonnage, horsepower, value 
of vessels, income, number of employees on vessels, 
and wages; second in number of passengers carried, 
because of the ferr}' across the Willamette at Port- 
land, Oreg.; and third in freight carried. Compara- 
tively little sail tonnage was found on any of the 
rivers of the Pacific coast, and the steam tonnage 
and unrigged tonnage were very evenly divided. 

There is but little difference between the figures 
for the number of vessels and the gross tonnage for 
the Sacramento and the San Joaquin rivers, but the 
San Joaquin easily had the lead in the other principal 
items, the differences being as follows: Horsepower, 
1,424, or 31.8 per cent; value of vessels, $229,600, or 
29.5 per cent; income, $575,121, or 83.2 per cent; 
number of employees on vessels, 363, or 112.4 per cent; 
w^ages, $280,620, or 98.2 per cent; and number of pas- 



sengers carried, 65,756, or 87.7 per cent. The tonnage 
of freight carried, however, was less by 118,334 tons, 
or 17.7 per cent. In addition to the 160 vessels re- 
ported as operating on these two rivers there were 18 
plying on both whose operations were so interwoven 
that it was impracticable to properly assign them to 
either, so they are shown as a separate class in Table 
23. They are of less average tonnage than those 
shown separately for either the Sacramento or the San 
Joaquin, having a tonnage amounting to only 1,841 
and carr^Mng freight amounting to 48,299 tons. 

In addition to the rivers for which statistics are 
showTi in the table, a number of rivers have been 
grouped and styled ''all other rivers.^* This group 
includes the Chehalis, Coquille, Skagit, Snohomish, 
and Umpqua, and quite a number of other rivers of 
less importance. On these rivers are operated 52 
vessels having a total tonnage of 2,764, or an average 
of 53.2 tons per vessel. The tonnage was very evenly 
divided between steam and unrigged craft, there being 
no sailing vessels. The craft on these rivers carried 
57,064 passengers and 31,768 tons of freight, and had 
an income of $143,977. 

The 170 pleasure boats are included in this table 
merely to bring the totals to that shown in other 
tables for the whole Pacific coast fleet. Pleasure 
boats have no real place in a table of this character, 
since they may be found in any waters at the option 
of the owners. 

EXPORTS. 

The total value of exports of domestic merchandise 
from the Pacific coast and the proportion carried on 
American vessels are shown by the report of the Bureau 
of Statistics. 



Table 25. 



-Exports of domestic merchandise on vessels j for the United 
States and the Pacific coast: 1906.^ 



CLASS AND LOCALITY. 


Total. 


All vessels. 
United states 


$1,534,657,888 


Pacific coast 


96.748,326 






San Francisco 

Puget Sound 

All other Pacific 
coast ports* 

Steam vessels. 

United States 


39,328,722 
45,759,328 

11,600,276 
1,489,903,442 


Pacific coast 


79.185.041 . 



AMERICAN. 



Per , 
cent. I 



Amount. 



i Per 
.cent. 



1151,339,368 9.9 



$1,383,318,520 90.1 



47,200,030 48.8 



25,477,268 
20,817,499 

905,263 



64.8 
45.5 



49,548,296 I 51.2 



I 
141,324.694 , 9.5 



San Francisco 

Pujtet Sound 

Ail other Pacific 
coast ports - 

Sailing vessels. ! 

Unlte<J States ' 



34,4<V5,318 
37,797.123 

6,922,600 
44,754.446 



Pacific coast. 



17,563,285 



45,626.739 57.5 



25,181,025 
19,908,255 

436,459 



10,014,674 



1,674.291 



73.1 
62.7 



22.4 



9.5 



San Francisco. 
Puget Sound. 



All other Pacific 
coast ports 



4,863,404 
7,962,205 

4.737,676 



296,243 
909,244 



6.1 
11.4 



13,851,454 . 35.2 
24,941,829 64.5 

10,765,013 92.2. 



1,348,578,748 | 90.5 



33,650,902 42.5 



9,284,203 

17,888,868 

6,486,141 
34,739,772 



26.9 
47.3 



3 9.7 
77.6 



15,888,994 : 90.5 



4,567,161 > 93.9 
88.6 



7,062,961 
4,268,872 



90.1 



1 Bureau o( Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, "Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States." 1906. 
* Includes Hawaii. 
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The exports of domestic merchandise are exchisive 
of those carried in cars or other land vehicles, wliich 
were valued at $183,295,494 for the country as a wh()le 
and $4,012,418 for the Pacific coast. 

Of the total value of exports of domestic merchan- 
dise, only 6.3 per cent was credited to the Pacific coast. 
There is little doubt that the hauls were longer and the 
trips less frequent on the Pacific than on the Atlantic 
coast, but to what extent these factors influenced the 
small proportion shown is uncertain. On the other 
hand, of the total value of the exports of domestic 
merchandise carried on American vessels, 31.2 per cent 
was carried by ^Vmerican vessels on the Pacific coast. 
Another view of these exports is significant of the 
importance of American vessels on the Pacific coast, 
for whereas American vessels carried 48.8 per cent of 
the value of all shipments of domestic merchandise 
from this section, they carried but 9.9 per cent for the 
country as a whole. 

Of the total Pacific coast exports of domestic 
merchandise, 81.8 per cent was carried on steamers and 
18.2 per cent on sailing vessels, which illustrates the 
importance of the steamer in the foreign trade. 

Of the total value of these Pacific coast shipments 
in American vessels, steamers carried 96.5 per cent of 
the total value, showing that the steamer has a practi- 
cal monopoly of the export trade on the Pacific coast 
so far as American vessels are concerned. The pro- 
portions are not nearly so pronounced for foreign 
vessels on the Pacific coast, the figures being as follows: 
Steamers, 67.9 per cent; sailing vessels, 32.1 per cent. 

The bulk of the exports shipped from the Pacific 
coast is shown for the ports of San Francisco and Puget 
Sound, the value for these ports amounting to $85,088,- 
050, or 87.9 per cent, compared with $11,660,276, or 
12.1 per cent, for all other ports. Of the total value of 
all such shipments, Puget Sound ports are credited 
with 47.3 per cent and San Francisco with 40.7 per 
cent. 

CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

The first appropriation for the improvement of any 
of the rivers or harbors of the Pacific coast was made by 
Congress in 1852, at wliich time $30,000 were appropri- 
ated for building a levee across the mouth of the wSan 
Diego river to* turn it into its former channel. 

Table 26 shows the appropriations for the survey, 
improvement, and maintenance of the rivers and har- 
bors of the Pacific coast, by periods and by the states 
in which the various localities improved are* situated. 
In the case of rivers which flow through more than one 
state or separate two states, it has been impossible to 
apportion the amount appropriated and the total has 
therefore been shown under '^ miscellaneous. '' 
32576—08 9 



Table 26. — Congressional appropriations for tlie. surrey, improve- 
vient, and maintenance of harbors and waterways of the Pacific 
coast, by j)eriods and localities. 



STATE AND LOCAUTY. 



iDatcof 
earliest 
appro- ji 
pria- ' 
tion. ! 



APPKOPRIATlOXa. 

I Up to and ISOlto 
Total. including KOG, 

1890. inclusive. 



March 2, 
19()7. 



I 



Agjn^pato 1S.V2 I '$34. 0)1, 782 IIP, 248. 502 121, 20 4, 844 r2, 608, .146 

California ' 1852 || 13,374,ot}2 4,128,177: 8.7«J2,783| 453,C02 



Alvlso harbor 

Deep water harbor 

Humboldt harbor and 

bay 

Mokelumne river 

Napa river 

Oakland harbor 

Petaluma creek 

Redwooi harbor and 

creek 

Sacramento and 

Feather rivers 

San Diego harbor and 

river 

San Francisco harbor. . 

San Joaquin river 

San Luis Obispo harbor. 

San Pablo bay 

San Pedro bay 

St^xikton and* Mormon 

channel 

Survevs 

Wilmington harbor 

Idaho 



18iK> 
1800 

1881 
1884 
1888 
1H74 
1880 

1884 

1875 

1852 
18(i8 
187G 
1888 
19(G 
18% 

1902 
188G 
1871 

1879 



Clearv^ater river 1879 

Montana 1896 



Flathead river. 
Oregon 



Alsea river 

Clatskanie river 

Coos bay and harbor. . . 

Coos river I 

Coquille river 

Nehalcm Bay harbor. .. 

Nestucoa river 

Port Oxford harbor of 

refuge 

Siuslaw river 

Tillamook bay and bar. 

Umpqua river 

Willamette and Yam- 

hiU rivers 

Yaquina bay 

Youngs and Klaskuinc 

rivers 

Washington 



Chehalis river 

Cowlitz river 

Everett harbor ' 

Grays harbor and bar. . 
Grays harbor and Che^ i 

halls river , 

Grays river I 

Lake Washington canal 

Lewis river ' 

Nasel river 

New Whatcom harbor . 
Okanogan and Pend 

d'Oreille rivers 

Olympia harbor 

Puget Sound and its 

tributaries 

Snohomish river 

Swinomish slough 

TatH)ma harbor 

Willapa harbor and 

river 



Miscellaneous . 



(a 



Colorado river... 

Columbia river, 
cades canal 

Columbia river at Its 
mouth 

Columbia river at Celllo 
falls 

Columbia river, miscel- 
laneous 

Columbia and Willa- 
mette rivers 

Columbia and Snake 
rivers 

Kootenai river 

Dredge boats 



1896 
1871 

1896 
1899 
1879 
1896 
1880 
1890 
1896 

1882 
1890 
1888 
1871 

1871 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1882 
1880 
1894 
1896 

1892 
1907 
1890 
1899 
1892 
1902 

1899 
1892 

1880 
1905 
1892 
1902 

1892 
1866 

1884 

1S7() 

1878 

1888 

1882 

1866 

1872 
189() 
1907 



48, 
65, 

2.270, 
23, 
33, 

2,949, 
93. 

31, 

957, 

685, 
424, 
554, 
368, 
353, 
2,707. 

224, 

16, 

1.568, 



000 
000, 

015 

000 ! 

929 
803 
239 

800 

000 

350 I 
9271 
670 
660 
l<i8; 
0851 



5.000 

422,500 

13,000 

17,500 

1,5;M,()00; 

36,000 

2:i,400! 

505,000 

172,500 
154,927 
258,750 
65,000 



48,000. 
60.000. 

,765,115 
7,500 

16,42a 
,347,000' 

34,000 

8,400,. 



8'i,000 
2.500 
0) 

68.203 
2 23,239 



402,000 

492,850 
270,000. 
265.<»20 
240,0001 
353, 16». 
1,707,085 



50.000 
20,(00 



:«),{HJO 
63, (.60 



316 ' 

000 16,000. 

0001 904,000 



r 

224,316'. 



37, 705 I 



15,000 



551,000; 
22,705'. 



113,000 



37,705 
10,000 



15,000 

I 



22,705. 
10,000'. 



10,000 

3,306,100! 1,440,050 



10,000 

1,733,050| 133,000 



3,000 

13,000 
981,640 

16,000 
386.000 

10,000 
6,000 

150,000 
187,000 
125,700 
39,500 

()76,660 
710,000 

1,600 
3,835,350; 



338,750. 

ids, 066 

10,000. 



3,000 
13,000 

642,890 
13,000 

221,000 



6,0001 



150,000 

50,000 

5,700; 

33, sod 

195,500 
650,000 

1,600 
111,500' 



3,000 
60,000 



19,000 
55,150, 
422,000 . 
1,230,000 . 

332,000 . 

2,500 
480,000 
20,350 
1,500 
60,000, 
i 
82,.J00 
147,000 

335,500 

6,500 

205,000 

375,000 

61,350| 
13,498,065 

35,000 

3,956,732 



13,000, 
19,000 



137,000. 


110,000 
6,000. 

421,160 
160,000 . 


10,000 
60,000 


' 


3,124,350; 


599,500 


6,000. 
21,150 
422,0001. 


V 15," 666 



1,030,000- 200, COJ 



177,000 
2,500 
10,000 



I 
155,000 



460,000 
20,350 

1,5001. 
60,00». 

62,500 
.147,000 . 



69,500 



4,553,865 



191,000 

6,500: 

130,000 

375,000; 

36,350j 
,521,956 



20,000 
75,000 



75,000 



25,000 
1,422,244 



25,000 

1,947,500 

5,693,424' 1,355,000: 

I I 

885,000 15,000 

» 326, 000 5.000 

i 

2,095,365 880,365 
326,000 



496,544 

10,000^ 

100,0001 



10,000. 

2,009,232. 

3,488,180 

650,000; 

279,O0OJ 

915, 000= 

160,544 
10,000. 



750,244 
220,000 

42,000 
3(K),000 

10,000 

"166," 666 



> Included with appropriation for Petaluma creek. 

* Includes appropriation for Napa river, 

* Includes appropriation for Lewis river. 

* Included with appropriation for Cowlitz river. 

» Includes appropriations made for improvements below Tongue point 
between moutli of Willamette river and Vancouver, between Wenatchec and 
Bridgeport, and for gaging. 
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Of the total appropriation for the improvement of 
the Pacific coast rivers and harbors, less than one- 
third was appropriated up to and including 1890. 
Among the states on the Pacific coast, California led 
in the amount appropriated by Congress for the better- 
ment of the rivers and harbors within its boundaries. 
Oakland harbor has received nearly $3,000,000 in 
appropriations, and San Pedro bay and Humboldt har- 
bor and bay each over $2,000,000. Between the figures 
shown for this state at the census of 1889 and those 
shown in this report for the same period there is a 
difference of $89,927, which was caused by the omis- 
sion at the former census of appropriations amounting 
to $94,927 made prior to 1890, and to the erroneous 
inclusion of $5,000 accredited to San Diego harbor 
and river. 

In the case of other states similar reasons account 
for many of the differences between the figures of the two 
censuses. In the case of Oregon, however, the appar- 
ent difference is due to the inclusion at the present 
census under '* miscellaneous" of the appropriations 
for the improvement of the Columbia, Snake, and 
Willamette rivers, while at the earlier census they were 
credited to Oregon. This change in the arrangement 
from the census of 1890 was found necessary because 
of the impossibility of properly segregating the appro- 
priations for the Willamette and Snake rivers from 
those for the Columbia river. 

Columbia river, — The Columbia river is the largest 
stream emptying into the Pacific ocean from the United 
States. In the lower 330 miles of its course it forms 
the boundary between Oregon and Washington. For 
the improvement of this river and its tributaries, the 
Willamette and the Snake rivers. Congress has already 
appropriated more than $13,000,000, or over one-third 
the total shown for all the rivers and harbors of the 
Pacific coast. In order to overcome the falls and 
rapids between The Dalles and Celilo falls, about 225 
miles above the mouth of the Columbia river. Congress 
has authorized the construction of a continuous canal, 
about 8.5 miles long, from Celilo falls to Big Eddy. 
The canal will be 65 feet w4de on the bottom and 8 feet 
deep, and the locks 300 feet long, with a clear width of 
45 feet. The estimated cost is about $4,000,000, of 
which $885,000 has already been appropriated. For 
a more detailed description of these rivers and the con- 
templated improvements thereon reference is made to 
the section of this report on canals and other inland 
waters. 

Lakes Union and Washin^n. — The connecting of i 
Lakes Union and Wasliington with Puget Sound by 
means of a canal has been receiving Congressional at- 
tention since 1890. The two lakes are bodies of fresh 
water in the immediate vicinity of Seattle, Lake Union 
being entirely witliin the city Umits. Several projects 
have been contemplated, but up to the present time no 
plan has been finally adopted, although some exca- 



vating has been done along theShilshole bay route. 
The rivers and harbors act of March 2, 1907, directed 
a survey and estimate of cost of a waterway or canal 
with one lock of sufficient size to accommodate the 
largest commercial or naval vessels afloat ; or, if deemed 
more advisable, of lesser dimensions. In view of the 
advantages to commerce should these lakes be con- 
nected with Puget Sound it is probable that a suitable 
canal will be constructed in the near future. 

WillamMe Falls canal. — The canal and locks were 
built during the years 1870-72 by the Willamette Falls 
Canal and Ijocks Company and were opened for traf- 
fic in 1873. They were sold on March 8, 1876, to the 
Willamette Transportation and Locks Company and 
again sold in 1892 to the Portland General Electric 
Company. 

By the terms of the state legislative act, dated Octo- 
ber 21, 1870, the state could have taken possession in 
1893 on payment of their actual value, but unfortu- 
nately the option was allowed to lapse. 

On March 3, 1899, a board of United States engi- 
neers were ordered to examine the locks and report on 
the desirability of their acquisition by the United 
States Government. It is from their report that tliis 
description is taken. 

• This board reported in favor of the acquisition, pro- 
vided the works could be obtained for a reasonable sum. 
They reported also that they regarded $1,200,000, the 
price demanded by the present owners, as excessive. 

The locks and canal consist of a flight of four locks 
having a lift of about 10 feet each, a canal basin just 
above these about 1,250 feet long, and a guard lock 
210 feet long connecting this basin with the upper 
level. An upper entrance about 1,000 feet long makes 
the total length of the canal, including the locks and 
entrance, about 3,500 feet. 

The lower part of the canal, including four locks, 
is roughly cut in the soUd rock, and wooden fenders 
are placed at intervals to protect the sides of the ves- 
sels passing through the canal. 

There is a low dam along the crest of the natural fall, 
in order to secure an even crest and to raise the water 
surface probably not over 18 inches or 2 feet. 

The following statement shows the results of its 
operation: 





YEAR. 


Freight 
(tons). 


Receipts. 


Expend!' 
tures. 


Net earn- 
ings. 


1898 




36.560 
30,000 
36. 512 
25,488 
29.637 
26.2^8 
24, .338 
30.753 
29,687 
37.559 
38. 707 
22,560 
21.620 
36,511 
24,663 
29.281 
13.614 


133.880 
32.480 
25.366 
28,518 
27,530 


$5,377 
5,749 
4,156 
4.355 
3,448 


$28,503 


1«»7 


26,731 
21.210 
24.163 
24,062 


18% 


180,5 


1894 ... 


18J»3 


1892 








1891 








1890 








1889 








1888 




1887 








1886 









1885 








1884 








1883 








1882 
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The works are in bad repair and little is being done 
to improve them. The water in the canal is used for 
manufacturing purposes to such an extent as to seri- 
ously interfere with the usefulness of the canal to nav- 
igation. As a waterway this canal leaves much to be 
desired. 

The toll charged during the operation of the canal 
was at the rate of 50 cents per ton. 

The Oascddes canal. — ^Where the Columbia river 
passes through the Cascade range there is a narrow 
gorge, in which occur the rapids known as the Cascades 
of the Columbia. To get around these rapids is the 
purpose of the canal. The original project for a canal 
and locks at an estimated cost of $2^544,545^ adopted 
in 1877, was modified in 1888 to include the improve- 
ment of the channel below the falls so as to insure an 
8-foot channel at all stages, with a lock 462 feet long 
and 92 feet wide. This project was again modified in 
1894 so as to provide for a second lock above the upper 
lock gates. 

The works were partially completed and were opened 
to navigation in the fall of 1896. 

Counting the estimated amount necessary to com- 
plete this work, the total cost ^\ill be $4,007,260. 



The maximum draft that can safely pass the locks 
is about 7 feet. No tolls are charged. 

Statement of operations. 





YEAR. 


Freight 
(tons). 




YEAR. 


Freight 

(tons>. 


1903 


33,173 
38,501 
19,710 
22,426 


1899.. 




17 710 


1902 


1898... 




16 700 


1001 


1897... 




18.812 


1900.... 





Yamhill river. — The Yamhill river rises in the Coast 
range and joins the Willamette about 40 miles above 
its mouth. 

In 1896 the construction of a lock and dam was 
authorized to provide 3^-foot navigation from its junc- 
tion with the Willamette to McMinnville. 

On this work $247,747 was expended up to June, 
1903. No tolls are charged. 

Statement of operations. 



YEAR. 


Freight 
(tons). 


YEAR. 


Freight 
(tons). 


1904 


3,394 1 
800 


1902 


1 747 


1903 


1901 


2,455 
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Table 27.— ALL VESSELS, BY CLASS, 



CLASS, (X CUPATIOX. AND OWNERMIIP. 



1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



Aggregate. 
Steam 



Freight and passenger. 

Tugs and other towing vessels . 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

Another 



Individual. 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 



14 I Firm. 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 



15 ' 

IB I 

17 I 

18 ' 

19 I 



20 I ncorporated company . 



21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels . 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

Another 



20 Miscellaneous. 



27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

33 
34 
35 

36 

37 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels . 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

Another 

Sail 



Freight and passenger. 

Yachts 

Another 



Individual. 



Freight and passenger. 

Yachts 

Another 



Firm. 



Freight and passenger. 

Yachts 

An other , 



Incorporated company. 



Freight and passenger. 

Yachts 

Another 



Miscellaneous. 



Freight and passenger. 

Yachts , 

An other , 



Unrigged 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company. 
Miscellaneous 



HOR8EPOWKR OF KKGINES. 



Number ! i _ 

of ves- ,1 

sels. I; 



2,537 
1,066 



977,687 



518, 107 



604 I 

313 'i 

47 ■! 

66 I 

36 I 

320 l|' 



451,270 

24, 151 

40,171 

1,065 

1,450 



Net. 



.: Screw. 



Side Stem 



All 



wheel, wheel, other. , 



770,376 ! 837 I 



38 



Steam. Gasoline. 



435,020 ; 10.697 



An 
other. 



349, 403 



301.336 I 
15.290 
31,018 li 

764 I! 
995 '; 



837 j 

455 i 
272 

10 

66 

34 



38 I 

5 
2 
31 



23,015 



15.906 



297 ' 



149 I 
93 

16 

121 I 



19.649 
1,775 
507 1 
934 
150 ' 

14,064 ' 



13.766 il 

1,053 I 

300 I 

677 II 

110 ' 

9,540 



132 
90 
2 
57 
16 



71 
39 I 

2 ! 

5 ; 

4 



12,326 , 
1,550 
27 ' 
55 
1*26 
i 
477,815 ' 



8,404 i 
996 
21 I 
38 
81 

321,586 I 



52 
36 

1 
5 

4 

434 



144 

39 

6 

"2 



435.020 I 10.097 

355,849 6,333 1 

47,764 I 2,520 

29.079 86 

810 1,237 

1,518 I 521 



21 



20,082 I 



5.286 



17 1 
2 

2 I 



143 



384 ! 
172 
37 
4 

12 i; 
16 I 



419.295 
18,814 i 
38,780 I 
76 
850 

3,193 : 



279.166 

11,762 

30,027 

49 

582 



271 

142 

7 

4 

10 



5 ; 
1 

26 



108 

29 

4 



2,371- j I 



2,012 
857. 



4 J 
666 jl 



324 
305,283 



547 

104 ' 

15 



302,798 
1,459 
1,026 



366 ' 



85,227 



1,479 
670 



222 
277,295 



275,060 
1,298 , 
937 



76,940 ; 



16,322 2.390 ' 

2,772 I 1,467 

320 I 71 

060 I 1.057 

8 ' 301 

14,196 , 1.415 ' 



10,.«04 



225 
396,249 I 



328,723 

38.517 

28,324 

150 

535 

4.494 



3,339 
405 



750 



273 
85 
8 



80 
17 
2 

187 



186 

1 



8 
1 
5 

805 



120 
55 

60S 
22 



83,561 
1.140 



51,721 



75,426 

1,020 

494 

47.054 



51,336 
273 
112 

159,756 



159,745 
11 



8,579 



8,156 
35 



154,297 



46,707 
241 
106 

145,542 



145,535 

7 



7,759 



7,392 
30 
337 

143,678 



11,323 ' 
7.326 I 
132,833 
2.815 



9,930 

6.019 

124. 176 

2.653 



419 . 

15 |. 
92 i. 
26 . 

3,901 I. 



3.080 

559 ; 



88 ' 
174 i 



95 I 



75 i 



20 I 
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OCCUPATION, AND OWNERSHIP: 1906. 



Iron. 



CONSTRUCTION. 



steel. , Wocxl. 



37 : 

4 I 



Com- 
posite. 



Value of 
vessels. 



Freight. 



Passengers. 



All other. 



I 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



Number of 

passengers 

carried. 



Freight 

carried 

(net tons). 



73 ! 



63 



do 



47 I 
10 ' 
2 , 



059 



517 
299 

44 

65 

34 i 



2| 



176.622,633 

60,440,145 I 

52,164,977 ' 
3,353,927 
4,315,522 i. 

294,800 . 

310,919 ' 



S29,340,102 



$10,424,493 



$8,755,544 



20,142 ! 



$12,950,399 



44,189,971 I 13,301,293 



20,<i00,325 



10,414,347 



6.272,798 



14,423 



9,330,294 



44,187,184 I 



20,065,562 i 
534,463 



8,365.559 

10,208 ' 
2,037,580 



1,260,954 , 
2,761,267 ' 
2,170,850 
2,500 
77,227 



11,978 
1,548 

759 I 
66 ! 



7,281.028 

1,248,085 

708 777 

33,271 

59, 133 



4,631,500 

22,580 

39,532,354 



6,685,007 

6,673,310 
11,637 



750 I 



317 



2,912,260 



:«0,117 



375,360 



822,125 



915,002 



147 
93 
5 
56 
16 



70 
39 
2 
5 
3 

507 



300 > 

158 '. 

34 

4 . 

11 . 

16 '. 



2,304,030 ' 
308,600 i 

22,300 . 
243.360 ,. 

34,030 ' 

1,599,400 ' 

1,327,550 I 
223,350 j 
3,500 I . 
14,500 . 
30,500 ,. 

55,560,485 



1,21»6,292 
22,268 



296,817 
6,064 
16,236 



300 
885,182 



1,000 
178,902 



81,413 

259,364 

13,370 



21,213 
240,839 



921 

225 

16 

56 

18 



628,382 

145,465 

11,268 

27,225 

9,785 

510,006 I 



1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

614,734 I 8 



60 



774,599 606,885 ' 9 

17,080 , 7,789 1 10 

122,573 ! 11 

; 12 

750 I to 



545,008 



419,673 



876,717 
8,465 



172,580 
2,«»5 • 
3,427 : 



18,396,283 ■ 



I 



14,738 
214,248 
1,849 
2,500 
7,504 ! 

5,532,867 



528 

155 

3 

4 

8 

12, 3n I 



;<86,727 

111,554 

2,800 

1.420 

7,505 

,911,038 



449,569 I 

3,500 

91,939 I 



419,313 
3(itt 



48,533,397 

2,642,977 

4,254,722 

37,000 

92,389 

368,000 



17,892,553 7,8D6,1<»2 

503,730 1,249 

2,017,917 


1,164.803 
2,165,923 
2,155,631 1 








46,510 
123,732 ; 







10,5-29 

1,101 

715 

6 

26 

112 



6,265,919 

949,087 

669,80[i 

4.»;2(i 

21,597 

87,125 i 



13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 



3,407,332 5,647,112 21 
2,000 3,488 ' 22 

38,161,842 , I 23 

24 

25 



41,571,174 5,660,600 



1,156,000 



.1. 



26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



2,787 3,437,372 I 32 



179,000 I 
35,000 ; 



121,732 i 



67 
25 



41,979 
24,<KX) 



1,156,000 : 



4 

645 



154,000 
11,533,171 



527 ' 
104 ! 
14 



11,275,586 
174,110 
83,475 



366 



273 

85 

8 

97 



3,268,725 
145,400 
41,475 

1,934,565 



78 
17 
2 



1,897,655 
22,910 
14,000 

5,866,206 



168 

1 I 



5,861,206 
5,000 



2,000 



8,090,122 



10,146 



8,090,007 



10,146 



115 ! 



177,626 

100 

21,757 



20 
4,481. 



4,401 
28 



20,246 
2,710,571 I 



2,683,528 j 
11,890 - 
24,153 



2,787 I 3,437,197 



175 



2,586,972 


1,145 


72,158 


2,586,857 


1,145 


50,301 
100 


115 
1,318,831 




21,757 


300 


14,399 



1.636 



1,588 
23 
25 

748 I 



964,470 , 



2,550 1,053,828 



945,397 I 
9,570 . 
9,503 . 

49li,254 



2,550 



1,053,653 



175 
4 j 377,644 



1,318,831 


300 I 


14,399 


1 

1,978 


«I0, 874 
2,320 


4 


377,644 






'1 


3,060 - - ' 


4,024,889 1 


8,701 


100,470 ; 


1,192,927 


233 1 


1,950,015 


4,024,889 


8,701 


100,470 1 


1,978 


1,192,927 


233 1 


1,950,015 



34 
35 



36 
37 



40 

41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 



55,885 48 



49 
50 
51 



13 



276,800 



159,430 



12,456 



119 ' 



65,920 







?i::: 

4 

800 ... 












1 


1 


2 






120 ... 






248,000 

800 

28,000 

4,649,317 



55 
()03 
22 



217,405 

144,360 

3,808,324 

470,228 



159,430 



12,456 



54,330 



55,885 I 



2,283,263 | 



1,238 I 



11,590 
900,534 



61,030 
21,845 
566,780 



188,055 ; 
131,055 I 
1,751,902 
212,251 



150 I 
58 I 
878 I 
152 



89,730 

40.183 

6(il,612 

109,009 



3,178,914 52 



53 
54 
55 
56 



195,113 

200,805 

2,782,996 
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GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 



By Joseph D. Lewis. 



This section of the report covers the statistics of 
water transportation in 1906 for American vessels op- 
erating on Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, 
Erie, and Ontario, and on the St. LawTence river, 
including all documented and undocumented craft of 
5 tons net register or over except fishing vessels and 
vessels owned by the Federal Government. 

The physical features of the lakes and the surroimd- 
ing coimtry, and the history of lake navigation and 
shipbuilding, have been discussed at some length in 
previous Census reports and in the reports of other 
Government offices, and will not be considered here 
except when necessary. 

To obtain a thorough comprehension of the import 
of the statistics, and to avoid error in the analysis 
of the various statistical tables, an understanding of 
the schedules, instructions, and general explanations 
given in the general summary for the LTnited States is 
needful. 

It should be stated at the outset that the statistics 
as to the number of vessels and their gross and net ton- 
nage do not agree with those contained in the report 
of the Bureau of Navigation for the year ending June 
30, 1906. The total number of vessels reported by 
that bureau for the ** Northern Lakes,'' excluding 
those on Lake Champlain, for the year indicated was 
2,565, with a gross tonnage of 2,182,635, 425 vessels 
and 210,228 tons less than the Census figures. These 
differences arise partly from the fact that the reports 
of the two offices do not cover the same periods of time, 
and partly from the difference in the scope of the re- 
ports. The reports of the Bureau of Navigation take 
cognizance only of documented craft. Some of these 
were engaged in fishing, some had been destroyed, 
while others were idle during the entire year, and there- 
fore not included in the Census report. Some craft, 
too, were operated on the Great Lakes only a small 
portion of the year, while others operated exclusively 
on other waters; these, although credited to the Great 
Lakes by the Bureau of Navigation, if documented 
there, are assigned in the Census statistics to the 
waters in which they operated, either exclusively or 
for the longest period. On the other hand, following 



the navigation laws the statistics of the Bureau of 
Navigation do not include — 

Yachts, nor boats and lighters, decked and not masted, employed 
within the harbor of any town or city, nor canal boats and l)arge8 
without sails or internal motive power of their own, employed 
wholly upon canals or the internal waters of a state, nor barges and 
lx)ata plying on rivers or lakes of the United States and not engaged 
in trade with contiguous foreign territory, and not carrying passen- 
gers, nor boats under 5 tons net.* 

All of these craft, however, except those under 5 
tons net register, are included in the Census returns. 
In any comparisons of the statistics of the two offices, 
therefore, it will be necessary to bear in mind the 
differences that have just been indicated. 

In previous Census reports and to some extent in 
the reports of the Bureau of Statistics it has been 
customary to publish statistics of vessels and water 
transportation by ports .of registration. This method 
of presentation has not been followed at the present 
census. The ownership of vessels so frequently has no 
relation to their field of operations that a statistical 
presentation of number of vessels, tonnage, value, etc., 
by ports, would have little significance, and on the 
other hand would often prove misleading. Very many 
of the returns for vessels having regular routes of travel 
show that the home port where the document was 
issued differed from the terminal points of the vessel's 
trips. For example, a large steamer owned at Mackinac 
Island and registered at Marquette was leased to a 
company which sailed it on Lake Ontario between 
Lewiston and Alexandria Bay, and such cases, instead 
of being exceptional, are very numerous. Moreover, 
in the reports made for the Census, instances have 
been noted of vessels which were owned and registered 
at lake ports but which were engaged in coastwise 
commerce on the Atlantic ocean. The following ex- 
tract from the report on the Great I^akes at the census 
of 1889 describes the method employed at that time: 

In the case of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river it has been 
found advisable to make allotment of the statistics of equipment 
to what may be called the ports of frequent hail, and the statistics 
of traffic to the ports where records of business are kept. 



* Annual report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1906, page 282. 
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The question of local taxation has a strong bearing 
upon this point, as there is little uniformity between the 
different states .and cities in the taxation of floating 
property. In some localities vessels are wholly exempt, 
and in others are heavily taxed ; and as a result of this 
inequaUty between ports nominal transfers of owner- 
ship frequently occur, which are in a sense fictitious, 
and are sometimes resorted to merely for the purpose 
of evading the payment of taxes. 

For similar reasons the general statistics are not 
presented by lakes, as was done at the census of 1889. 
A large j)roportion of the shipping is engaged in inter- 
lake commerce, as, for example, the iron ore fleet sailing 
from Duluth or Superior to ports on Lake Erie, and a 
statistical presentation by lakes of the number of 
vessels, tonnage, value of vessels, employees, etc., 
would be utterly without meaning. 

In reference to the omission of vessels of less than 5 
tons, it was obviously impracticable to include them in 
the enumeration on account of the large number of 
such craft and the diflSculty of reaching their owners. 
The waters adjacent to large cities and summer resorts 
fairly swarm in the season with boats of this character, 
and while the large majority are pleasure craft, many 
are engaged in transporting freight and passengers on l 
a small scale. The following is an extract from a letter , 
written by one of the special agents of the Office while : 
he was engaged in the canvass: 

It is estimated that there are upward of 3,000 naphtha laiuiches 
under 5 tons on the St. Lawrence river. Most of them carry freight 
and passengers. For instance, the launch I went in from Clayton 
to Alexandria Bay carried six passengers beside myself, 2,000 or 
3,000 feet of lumber, several bushels of coal, and quite an assortment 
of groceries. This is an everyday occurrence. The tonnage of 
these hoAts in the aggregate amounts to quite a large figure. People 
on the river are patronizing them in preference to the regulars be- 
cause they will land goods and passengers at any point on the river 
desirei' . More of these boats are being built this season than last, 
but only a few are over 5 tons. 

The canvass of this district, as in the other districts 
of the country, was based almost entirely upon a list 
of vessels prepared from the reports of the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
supplemented by such other lists of vessels as were 
available. Following a canvass by mail, special agents 
were sent into the field, and seven of these agents were 
assigned to the Lake district and distributed among the 
most important ports. The work of collecting reports 
by agents was commenced about the first of February, 
sometime previous to the opening of interlake navi- 
gation, as it was considered of advantage to reach the 
owners and operators of vessels at their home ports, 
where they were generally to be found during the closed 
season. The canvass was finished by the end of April. 



There were only 9 vessels, vnth a gross tonnage amount- 
ing to 978, for which no information of any kind could 
be secured. All other listed vessels were satisfacto- 
rily disposed of by the receipt either of a report or of 
information which made it unnecessary to report. It 
is believed that within the limitations above stated 
the results are complete, and that the statistics present 
an accurate showing of the operations of lake craft 
during the period covered by the census. 

With the exception of a special report on steam 
navigation at the census of 1880, there had been no 
statistics of water transportation published by the 
Census Office prior to those for 1889. The greater 
part of the statistics for 1880 was not the result of an 
actual enumeration by agents of the Census but was 
taken from the records of the United States Steam- 
boat Inspection Service and other oflSces, public and 
private.* Owing to differences in the methods of com- 
pilation it is impossible to state with exactness the ex- 
tent to which the figures for 1906 are comparable with 
those for prior censuses. As an example of such dif- 
ferences between 1880 and 1906 the following state- 
ment may be cited from the report for 188Q: 

In the foregoing tables this steamboat property has been assigned 
to the states where it was owned in 1880. In cases where the owner- 
ship was obscure or divided the legal headquarters or the address of 
the managing owner was taken as authority for assigning the craft 
to a state, but very few of these perplexing cases were found. The 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, owned in New York, but oper- 
ating lines from San Francisco, under this ruling was assigned to 
tl^e state of New York.* 

The same practice appears to have been followed at 
the census of 1889, the statistics of equipment, income, 
and expenditure having been credited to the port of 
registration, while the freight and passenger move- 
ment was charged to the port from which the vessel 
was operated. 

At the present census, however, all the statistics 
have been assigned to the waters on which the vessel 
was operated. These differences in method must 
therefore be kept in mind in all comparisons between 
the statistics of the present census and those for prior 
censuses. 

Owing to the lack of Census statistics relative to 
water transportation prior to 1880 it will frequently 
be necessary in the discussion of the subject to present 
statistical tables from the reports of other depart- 
ments of the Government. 

A comparative statement of the statistics as re- 
ported at the censuses of 1889 and 1906 is presented 
in Table 1. 

^ Tenth Census, Transportation, page 657. 
'Ibid., page 717. 
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Table 1.— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT ON THE GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE RIVER: 1906 AND 1889. 

[In addition to the craft reported in thin table tliere were 197 craft of 41.437 gross tons reported as idle in 1906. The report of the Bureau of Fisheries shows that 
in 1903 there were 206 fishing and transporting vessels, valued at I690.4SO, and 3,170 l>oats ana gasoline launches, valued at |3i7 060, engaged in the fishing industry on 
the Great Lakes. Craft of this character are not included in the table. ] 



SAIL AND ITNRIOGRD. 



1906 



1889 



Per cent , 
of in- I 
crease. 



1906 



Number of vessels 2.990 , 

Gross tonnage 2.392.863 

Value of vessels i $130,805,640 

Gross income 165,274, 702 ! 

Number of employees 24.916 i 

Wages $13,280,716 I 

Number of passengers carried 14,080. 146 ! 

Freight shipments (net tons) « 75. 609, 649 



$48. 
$35, 

$8. 
2, 
25, 



2,737 
920.294 , 
580,174 
463.852 
22,726 
098,191 I 
235.993 
266.974 
I 



9.2 I 
100.0 i 
169.3 
84.1 I 
9.6 
64.0 I 
529.7 I 
199.2 



1,676 

1.915.786 

$116,983,812 

$56,340,227 

20.515 

$11,179,882 

14.080,146 

(») 



1889 



, Per cent 

' of in- I 

crease. 



1906 



1889 






Percent 
I of in- 
crease. 



1, 

505, 

$40,868, 

$24,949, 

15, 

$5,796. 

2.235, 

(») 



467 
813 I 
824 ' 
267 
271 I 
895 ' 
993 , 



14.2 , 
221.5 
186.2 ' 
125.8 I 

34.3 I 
92.9 

529.7 I 



1, 

477. 

$13,821, 

> $8,034. 

4, 

$2,100, 



(*) 



I 



1.270 , 
324,481 
$7,711,350 I 
$10,514,585 

7,455 ' 
$2,301,296 



3.5 

47.0 

79.2 

M5.0 

S41.0 

»8.7 



(*) 



1 Includes all craft propelled by machinerv. 

* In a number of cases the income for unrfgged craft was credited to the towing steamers. 
» Decrease. 

* Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, Monthly Summary. Internal Commerce of the United States, Deceml)er, 1906, and includes 2.003.453 
net tons of bunker coal. 

» Not reported wparately. 



In order that the comparison may be carried back 
to 1880 with respect to certain items concerning trans- 
portation by steam vessels, the following table con- 
taining statistics published at that census is intro- 
duced: 

Table 2. — Steam navigation^ Northern ImIccs: 1880.^ 

Number of steamers 947 

Tonnage 222,290 

Value of steamers $13,918,925 

Capital Invested $16,978,106 

Gross earnings $12, 136, 228 

Crews, persons 9, 143 

Paid for services , $3,293,964 

Passenger traffic, nural)er 1,356,010 

Freight traffic, tons 4,368,171 



1 Tenth Census, Transportation, page 702. 

The statistics in the foregoing tables and others in 
this section and in the general report on water trans- 
portation in the United States indicate the extraor- 
dinary development that has taken place in the com- 
merce of the Great Lakes. It can be stated indeed 
that this growth exceeds that of the water-borne com- 
merce on any other of the great systems in the country, 
with the exception of the Atlantic coast. Among the 
causes contributing to this development are the im- 
mense increase of the population in the territory tribu- 
tary to these inland seas; the resources and produc- 
tiveness of the country in such great staples as iron ore, 
wheat, com, etc., of wliich by far the major proportion 
must find markets elsewhere ; and the generous expend- 
itures for the improvement of harbors and canals, in 
deepening and widening the channels of communication, 
and in the construction of dock and wharf facilities. 

Great Lakes compared with United States. — The sta- 
tistics for the lakes are compared with those for the 
United States in Table 3. 

The different items included in the table vary as 
to the accuracy with which they indicate the com- 
parative economic importance of different transporta- 
tion divisions. The number of passengers and quantity 
of freight carried are defective standards of compari- 
son unless the passenger and ton mileage are also con- 
sidered. To secure this information was a task that 



I the Bureau of the Census did not undertake, and 
could not have accomplished with the means at hand 
and the time at its disposal. Vessel tonnage is also 
defective as a basis of comparison, as is shown by the 
fact that the gross tonnage of shipping on the Mis- 
sissippi river, which is made up almost entirely of coal 
barges of cheap construction, many of w^hich are de- 
stroyed after the first trip, is nearly twice that on the 
lakes, although the earnings of lake shipping are nearly 
four times those on the Mississippi. 

For these reasons the capital invested, the income 
earned, and the number of men employed and wages 
paid form the best basis by which to judge the com- 
parative importance of different transportation sys- 
tems. Gauged by these standards, the shipping inter- 
ests on the Great Jjakes represent from one-sixth to 
one-fourth of the totals for the United States, the 
I percentages varying from 17.7 per cent of the total 
j for the number of men employed to 25.8 per cent for 
, value of vessels. The relatively liigh proportion, 18.6 
' per cent, whith the gross tonnage of lake vessels 
I represents of the total gross tonnage for the United 
States, as compared with the corresponding propor- 
I tion, 8 per cent, for the number of craft, indicates 
that the average tonnage per vessel on the lakes is 
' much greater than for the country as a whole; the 
average value per ton, also, is much higher. 

Table 3. — Water transportation. United States and the Great Lakes: 

1900. 



UnlU'd States. Great Lakes, ^f J^^l* 



Number of vessel.s 

Gross tonnage 

Value of vessels 

Gross income. 

From freight 

From passengers 

From all other sources 

Number of employees 

Wages 

Num))er of passengers carried. . 
Freight carried (net tons) » 



37,321 
12,803,429 I 
$.<)07.973,121 
1294,854,532 
1175,545,361 \ 
$43,645,365 
175,663,806 
140,929 
171,636,521 
366,825,663 
177,519,758 : 



2,990 

2,392,863 

1130,805,640 

$65,274,702 

$52,076,533 

$4,866,904 

$8,331,265 

24,916 

$13,280,716 

14,080,146 

» 75, 609, 649 



&0 
18.6 
25.8 
22.1 
29.7 
11.2 
11.0 
17.7 
18.5 

3.8 
42.6 



I 



» Exclusive of harbor work. 

« Bureau of Statisttos, Department of Commerce and Labor. Monthly Sum- 
mary, Internal Commeroe of the United States, December, 1906, and includes 
2.003,453 net tons of bunker coal. 
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Undocumented craft. — It has already been pointed 
out that the omission of undocumented vessels from 
the statistics of the Bureau of Navigation impairs 
their value for comparison with the Census figures. 
The classes of vessels which are not required to be 
documented are described elsewhere in this report. 
The extent to which such vessels were reported for the 
Census is shown in Table 4. 

Table 4. — Number and gross tonnage of active and idle undocu- 
mented craft: lUOH. 



Table 5. — Xumber, gross tonnage , and value of different classes of 
vessels: VJOii and ISS'J. 



Number 



Gross 



Total. 
Active 



vessels, tonnage. 



775 169,361 



748 . 



Steam 

Sail 

Unrigged. 



Idle. 



Steam 

Sail 

Unrigged. 



124 
49 
675 

27 

3 
2 
22 



5,984 

408 

143,971 

8,988 



104 

260 

8,624 



A large proportion of the undocumented steam ves- 
sels are small gasoline launches used for private pur- 
poses, and practically all the sailing vessels are operated 
for the same purpose. The unrigged craft are made 
up largely of vessels employed in harbor work, dredg- 
ing, etc., such as scows, barges, lighters, derricks, pile 
drivers, and dredges. 

CHARACTER OF SHIPPING. 

The development of water transportation on the 
Great Lakes has naturally been attended by change 
and improvement in the types of vessels engaged in 
this commerce. The transition of lake shipping from 
the old to the new exhibits much the same aspects of 
change as in other fields of maritime ccwnmerce. The 
propulsive power is gradually passing from sail to 
steam, while the material of construction shows a 
steadily increasing proporticm of steel. The average 
tonnage per vessel, except for unrigged vessels, has 
steadily grown larger. 

Steam J sail, and unrigged craft. — In order to show 
the relative proportions of steam, sail, and unrigged 
vessels engaged in lake commerce, as reported at the 
censuses of 1889 and 1906, Table 5 is introduced, and 
following that Table 6, compiled from the reports of 
the Bureau of Navigation, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, which shows for a longer period of time 
the gradual evolution of this branch of American ship- 
ping. It should be stated that '* steam vessels'* in- 
clude all classes of power craft — steam, gasoline, elec- 
tric, etc. 



— ?uS: 


Ximiber q^,, 
vessels. 1 *^'^"^- 

! 


Average 
Value of tonnage 
vessels, i per 
vessel. 


Average 

value 
per ton. 


Total 1906 

1 1889 


2.990 i 2,392.803 
2,737 : 920.294 


$130,8a5,640 ' 800 
48.580.174 1 330 


155 
53 


SteaiH ! 1900 

18R9 

Sail 1906 

, 1889 

Unrigged 1900 

1 1889 


1,676 1.915.780 
1,467 595.813 

531 20,5,571 
902 j 185,081 

783 ; 211.500 
308 ! 139.400 


110,983,812 
40,808,824 

7.135,271 
4,238,850 

0.080.557 
3,472.500 


1,143 
406 

500 
192 

270 
453 


61 
69 

27 
23 

32 
25 



Table O. — Xumber and gross tonnage of different classes of vessels, 
u.nfh average tonnage per vessel: 1S70 to 1906.^ 



150,363 I 



YEAR. Num- 
ber of I 
I ves- 

! sels. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Aver- 
I ago 
I ton- 
nage 
! per 

vessel. 



I 



Aver- 
I Num-| Q ; agii 

^'"'' ton ^«"- 
'' " ' nage 



UNRIGGED. 



ber of I 
ves- 



sels. 



nagc. 



per 
'vessel. 



I 



1900.. 1,824 : 1.838.136 1,008 ; 511 ; 268,585 



1900. .1 1,719 1,106,842 



1,737 
1890.. I 1,507 
1885.. I 1,154 
1880.. 912 
1875.. 869 
1870.. 625 



854.018 
048,725 
332,365 
209,465 
197,073 
136,980 



644 
492 
430 
288 
230 
227 
219 



813 333,906 



1,066 
1,236 
1,282 
1,415 
1,645 
1,545 



298,297 
326,077 
310,383 
302,264 
335,822 
254,819 



526 
411 
280 
204 
242 
214 
204 
165 



1 Num- ' 
ber 
of 

ves- 
sels. 



; Aver- 

Gross ,^ 
A^_ ton- 

"^"^^ I per 
'vcsseL 



I 



230 
233 
157 
174 
198 
202 
2,075 
2,384 



75,914 I 
82,109 
48,649 I 
29,301 
41,876 
45,766 
238,740 : 
237,287 



330 
352 
310 
168 
211 
227 
115 
100 



^ Reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1885 and sul)sequent years, and 
"Commerce and Navigation of the United States," Treasury Department, 1880 
j and preceding years'. 

DiAGRA.M 1. — Relative amount of tonnage, steam, w»7, and unrigged 
vessels: 1S70 to 1906. 
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As shown by the above statistics the sailing vessels 
of the lakes are steadily diminishing in importance^ 
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indeed to a much greater degree than is indicated in 
the tables. There is a class of vcsst^ls included under 
the classification of sailing vessels which are commonly 
called '^schooner barges," and which in reality 
operate as barges; that is to say, they are towed 
between ports, but are equipped with masts and 
canvas to provide against breaking towlines or 
other accidents. While the returns do not make 
clear the exact proportion of the entire fleet which 
this class forms, it is 'certain that this proporticm is 
considerable. A careful examination of the returns of 
the present census shows that there were at least 117 
schooner barges on the Great I^akes, \vith a gross 
tonnage of 160,002, and a value of $5,273,884; an 
average tonnage per vessel of 1,368, and an average 
value per gross ton of $33. 

The largest navigation company on the lakes, in 
reference to the vessels of this class which formed a 
part of its fleet, stated: 

The sailing vessels are nothing more than tow barges that have 
masts on which sails c-an be rigged if necessary, although they are of 
the same nature as the barges called '"pigs" which carry no masts, 
and we think the figures for sailing vessels and unrigged craft 
should be combined as tow barges. 

The recommendation of the company was followed 
and its ''sailing fleet ^' classified as unrigged craft or 
barges. There were, perhaps, many other craft of 
this class returned as sailing vessels, but there was 
nothing in the reports to indicate their exact character. 
It should be stated that ''rigged barges" are classified 
as sailing craft by the Bureau of Navigation in its List 
of Merchant Vessels of the United States and by the 
Lake Carriers' Association in its annual reports, 
although in the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Navigation for 1905 a statement showing the number 
and tonnage of seagoing schooner barges is given. 
The following extract from that report accurately 
defines these vessels:^ 

A seagoing schooner barge is a vf*ssol usually towed from p<^rt to 
port, but rigged with masts and furnished with sails, so thai if in 
emergency she breaks adrift from the towing steamer, she may not 
be helpless at sea. Nearly all of these schooner barg(»s before 1890 
were square-rigged vessels or sch<x)ners which had outlived their 
usefulness as such and were dismantled and converted into barges. 
Shortly before 1890, and to a considerable extent since, such schooner 
barges have been specially constructed, some of them with steel 
hulls. The practice of cutting down square-rigg«»d vessels and 
schooners into barges still continues. 

Owing to the confusion as to the classification of 
schooner barges it can not be stated with certainty 
that the statistics for this class as presented separately 
are complete, but the 117 schooner barges already 
referred to represent over one-half of the total gross 
tonnage and over two-tliirds of the total value of sail- 
ing vessels on the Great Lakes, as reported in Table 
5 for 1906. If these schooner barges are deducted, 
there are left 414 sailing vessels, with a total gross 
tonnage of 105,569. 



An ofiicial of the United States Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, whose experience in navigating the lakes 
extends back for nearly fifty years, in conversation 
with the writer, described Buffalo harbor and river 
as crowded with sailing vessels forty years ago, with only 
occasional steamers, and this at that time was the 
condition in all lake ports. • wSince that time, however, 
sailing ships have been gradually disappearing from the 
lakes, probably for the reason that they are unequal 
to the competition of the large modern steamers in 
I freight trallic. Some of these sailing vessels have 
been re<;onstructed into barges, many have been 
! wrecked, and others are laid up as useless. Many of 
the sailing vessels now in commission are practically 
'Hramps, " picking up occasional cargoes of posts, 
cord wood, stone, etc., for short voyages. Others are 
engaged in business of a speculative character, pur- 
chasing farm produce for sale in city markets. Taken 
as a whole their work is spasmodic and unreliable. 
By far the largest proportion of sailing vessels remain- 
ing on the Great Lakes, however, are operated in the 
lumber trade on Lake Michigan, although there are 
many in commission on the other lakes. By reference 
to Table 41, in which are presented the detailed statis- 
tics, it will be seen also that in the sailing fleet there 
are 122 pleasure craft or yachts, wth a gross tonnage 
amounting to 1,458. 

It was the original intention to ascertain m the can- 
vass the manner in which sailing vessels were rigged, 
whether as schooner, brig, barkentine, etc., and the 
number of each type; tliis, however, was not at- 
tempted, but it can be stated that practically all sailing 
vessels on the lakes are of the schooner type or its 
modifications. 

The decadence in the tonnage of sailing vessels has 
been accompanied by an enormous increase in that of 
steamers, and the explanation lies almost entirely in 
the immense development of the traffic in iron ore, 
coal, grain, and other important commodities. The 
toimage of the iron ore carried by lake shipping in 1906 
was alone over one and one-half times the total tonnage 
of all freight carried cm these waters in 1889. From 
1889 to 1906 the gross tonnage of steam vessels increased 
221.5 per cent and of unrigged craft 51.7 per cent. It 
would appear, however, that within the last few years 
the use of unrigged vessels in interlake traffic has been 
decreasing. The following extract from a public 
document is of interest In this connection:' 

Turning to the Great I^kes, it is found that the use of >)arge8 there 
also is on the decline. Of the freight which passed through the 
locks of the Sault Ste. Marie in the years from 1888 to 1899, inclu- 
sive, nearly one-third was carried in barges, the percentages A-arjang 
in different years from 26 to 33. In the year 1904 only 18 per cent 
was carried in barges. * * * Ver\' few, if any, new barges are 
being built for the lake trade, all new vessels, as a nile, being made 
self-propelling. 



' Report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 19()5. page 195. 



2 Report by the Mississippi River Commission. H. R. Doc. No, 
263, Fifty-ninth Congress, Isl session, pages 14 and 15. 
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The fact that from 1901 to 1905 the reports of the 
Bureau of Navigation show a stf^ady relative decline 
in the number and tonnage of unrigged vessels, docu- 
mented, appears to support this view; some craft of 
this class are, however, reported as constructed every 
year, although these additions are not enough, evi- 
dently, to make up for the annual loss. 

Table 6, covering as it does a longer period of time 
than the Census figures, discloses more plainly the 
enormous growth in steam tonnage — from 136,980 tons 
in 1870 to 1,838,136 in 190^, over thirteenfold. The 
increase in unrigged vessels is much less striking. In 
explanation of the very great difference in the statis- 
tics of unrigged vessels between 1875 and 1880 and the 
later years it should be stated that prior to April 18, 
1874, the navigation laws were constnied as applying 
to canal boats and requiring that they be documented, 
but on that date an act of Congress became effective 
which provided that — 

the act to which this is a supplement shall not be so construed as to 
extend the provisions of the said act to canal boats, or boats em- 
ployed on the internal waters or canals of any state; and all such 
boats, excepting only such as are provided with sails or pnipelling 
machinery of their own adapted to lake or coastwise navigation, 
and excepting such as are employed in trade with the Canadas, 
shall be exempt from the provisions of the said act, * * * 

This legislation had the immediate effect of drop- 
ping from the list of documented vessels a very large 
number of canal boats which were registered at lake 
ports. 

It will be seen by reference to Table 41 that power 
vessels were principally steamers, the horsepower of 
which amounted to 976,847; the others were gasoline 
boats, aggregating 5,700 horsepower, nearly all pleas- 
ure craft, and one yacht of 8 horsepower, electric. 
According to the reports received, 1,616 of these 
vessels were equipped with screw propellers, 51 were 
side wheel steamers, 8 were stem wheelers, and 1 was 
a ''chain" ferryboat. At the census of 1889 there 
were 62 side wheel passenger steamers reported, with 
a gross tonnage of 27,259; thus there has been a de- 
crease in the number of these vessels. There were no 
stern wheel vessels reported at that census, although 
some were probably in use. According to authorita- 
tive works on the subject of lake navigation the first 
propeller steamer on the lakes appeared in 1841.* At 
the present time boats of other tvpes are in compar- 
ison numerically insignificant. 

Metal and wooden vessels. — Fully as remarkable, per- 
haps, as the great change noted in the method of pro- 
pulsion of lake vessels is the revolution in the mate- 
rials used in their construction, which is indicated in 
Tables 7 and 8. 

* Eleventh Census, Transportation Business, Part II, page 247. 



Table 7. — Number, gross tonnage, and value of vessels, by character 
of construction: 1906 and 1889. 



CHARACTER OF 
CONSTRUCTION. 



Total 

Iron 

Steel 

Wood 

Composite . 



Cen- 
sus. 



Number 
of ves- 
sels. 



1906 ! 
1889 I 



1906 
1889 

1906 ' 



1906 
1889 



1906 : 
1889 I 



2,990 
2.737 



33 
45 

539 
40 

2,391 
2.641 

27 
11 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Average 
Value of j tonnage 



Average 
value 



2.392.863 
920.294 



$130,805,640 
48,5»0.174 



800 
336 



27.827 
35,922 

1.606.326 
75,488 

737,386 i 
794.128 

21.324 
14,756 



2,025,050 
3.225.224 

103.704.366 
7.349.000 

24.075,474 
36.777,950 

1.000.750 
1,228,000 



843 
798 



2,980 
1,887 



308 
301 



790 
.341 



S55 
53 



73 
90 



65 
97 



33 
46 



47 

83 



Table 8. — Number and gross tonnage of metal and wooden vessels^ 
with average Uninage per vessel: 1875 to 1906.^ 



1906 


543 


1900 


318 


1895 


190 


1890 


88 


1885 

1880 


34 

18 


1875 


16 







Number!^ ^1^1^ \ 

of 
vessels. 



uross ton- 
nage. 


tonnage 
per 




vessel. 


1.526,506 


2,811 


686.675 


2,159 


300.648 


1,582 


127,926 


1,454 


34,028 


1,001 


16,973 


887 


16,585 


974 



N""}l»r Gross 
vessels, i tonnage. 



2,022 
2,447 
2,770 
2,829 
2,600 
2.511 
4,573 



656.129 
836,182 
900,316 
876. 177 
650,596 
541.522 
756,050 



Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 



324 
342 
325 
310 
250 
216 
165 



1 Reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1885 and subsequent years* 
and "Commerce and Navigation of the United States," Treasury Department. 
1875 and 1880. 

1 Diagram 2. — Relative amount of tonnage of metal and vvoden vessels: 

1875 to 1906. 
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It is hardly necessary to explain that the classifica- 
tion into iron, steel, wood, and composite vessels is used 
solely with reference to the construction of the hull. 
The salient facts apparent from the tables are that iron 
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ships are gradually becoming obsolete; that steel is 
the principal material used in the construction of 
vessels of large tonnage; that wooden vessels have 
decreased in number, tonnage, and value; and that 
this class of construction is being confined to compara- 
tively small vessels. It is possible that the statistics 
relating to vessels of composite construction are not 
strictly accurate, owing to the confusion which exists 
as to the precise meaning of the term when applied to 
shipping; that is, as to the proportion of the different 
materials used which entitle vessels to be so classified. 
In the reports of the Bureau of Navigation they are in- 
cluded in the metal class, and are so reported in Table 8. 
The explanation made on page 124 for the great de- 
crease in unrigged vessels between 1875 and 1880 ap- 
plies also to the decrease in the number of wooden ves- 
sels shown in Table 8 for 1880 as compared with 1875. 

In the early days of iron shipbuilding, while the fu- 
ture possibilities were vaguely descried by some, there 
were many who could see no good in iron as applied to 
the art of shipbuilding, and many objections were ad- 
vanced, which appear ridiculous in the light of present 
developments. But even those most sanguine of suc- 
cess could hardly have foreseen the great supremacy in 
tonnage eventually to be attained by metal ships over 
those built of wood. Their efficiency was questioned, 
their longevity as compared with wooden vessels was 
doubted, it was averred that lacking buoyancy they 
would sink too easily and rapidly, and that their effect 
upon the compass was dangerous. Their merits, how- 
ever, were soon demonstrated. Their greater strength 
and parrying capacity when compared ton for ton with 
wooden ships were the chief factors in their favor, and 
proved sufficient to insure a constant increase in the 
tonnage of this class of vessels. 

Iron and steel have not been used long enough as a 
material in shipbuilding to determine with certainty 
the extreme length of service of which such vessels are 
capable. It has been observed that there are some 
metal ships, built in the earliest days of such construc- 
tion on the lakes, still in commission. The real veteran 
ships of the service, however, on the lakes, as else- 
where, are constructed of wood. In this connection 
a tabular statement setting forth some of the lead- 
ing features of a few of the older ships is of some 
interest. The vessels included in this statement are 
all made of wood. 

The oldest vessels included in the statement are 
the sailing ships; while those built later, all in 1862, 
are screw propellers. All are in active operation, 
except two, which were reported as out of commis- 
sion in 1906. The Empire Statfj the largest vessel 
in the group, is constantly engaged in carrj^ing pas- 
sengers and freight between Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Racine. 



Statement of the old vessels engaged in transportation on the Great 

Lakes. 



NAME OF VESSEL, ^^h ^'^P?/,^''« 

built. I power. 



Home port. 






LydiaE. Raesser.. 1847 Sail. 

Seaman 1848 ! Sail. 

Joflephine Dresden. 1852 Sail. 

Challenge 1852 Sail. 



Plymouth i \^A • Sail 

Empire state. i 1802 Steam, screw. 

Monitor ' 18G2 | Steam, screw. 

Success 1862 i Steam, screw. 

Badger State i 18(32 Steam, screw . , 



Kate Williams. 



18G2 



Steam, screw. 



Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwiiukec. Wis. 

Cleveland, Ohio . 
Milw^aukee, Wis. 

Buffalo, N. Y... 

Chicago, 111 

Port Huron, 

Mich. 
Marquette, 

Mich. 



; 131 ! Freight. 
I 181 Freight. 
84 Freight. 
87 Out of com- 
mission. 
Freight. 
Freight and 
passenger 
Towing. 
26 Towing. 
802 Freight. 



776 
1,116 

45 



164 



Out of com- 
mission. 



Tonnage, — Table 9 gives statistics in regard to the 
number, tonnage, and value of vessels, classified ac- 
cording to the material used in their construction, for 
steam, sail, and unrigged craft, and schooler barges; 
and also the horsepower of the engines in steamers. 

Table 9. — Number of vessels^ tonnage, horsepower of engines, and 
value, by character of construction and class: 1906. 



CHARACTER OP CON- 


Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 


TONNAGE. 


1 Horse- 
power 

of 
engines. 


Value of ves- 


STRUCTION AND 
CLASS. 


Gross. 


Net 


sels. 


Total 


2,990 


2,392,863 


1,905,176 


1 982.655 


$130,805,640 






Iron 


33 


1 27,827 


23,034 


i 16,638 


2,025,060 




steam 


32 

1 


27,752 
75 


22,963 


' 16,638 

1 


1,996,060 
30,000 


Sail 


Unrigged 


i:::::::::: 




Schooner barges. . . 




:::::::::::::::::;::: 






Steel 


639 


1,606,326 


1,236,273 


623,373 


103,704,366 






Steam 


467 
3 
48 
31 

2,391 

1,172 
408 
725 
86 

27 


1,461,729 

4,336 

33,287 

106,975 

737,386 

410,104 
101,136 
173,119 
53,027 

21,324 


1,101,773 

3,913 

•31,030 

99,557 

628,750 


1 623,373 


97,410,073 


Sail 


221, 3C0 


Unrigged 




1,091 534 


Schooner barges... 
Wood 




4,381,450 


334,092 


24,075,474 






Steam 


315,469 
95,888 

167,308 
50,066 

17,119 


334,092 


16,677,480 


Sail 


1,607,787 


Unrigged 




4,897,773 


Schooner barges. . . 
Composite 




892,426 


8,482 


1,000,760 






Steam 


15 
2 
10 


16,201 

23 

5,100 


12,023 

21 

6,075 


8,462 


901,200 


Sail 


2,300 


Unrigged 




97,250 


Schooner barges . . . 

















The increase in the measured tonnage and conse- 
quently in the carrying capacity of lake shipping and 
the vast improvement in the engines with which the 
steamers are equipped, have been no less remarkable 
than the progress made in other directions. The ne- 
cessity for increased tonnage, the progress made in the 
application of steampower to navigation, and the suc- 
cessive improvements in metallurgical science, which 
have produced a better metal for shipbuilding pur- 
poses, acting and reacting upon each other, have re- 
sulted, on the lakes as in other maritime quarters, in 
the extraordinarily effective fleet of to-day. 
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Table 7 shows that the average tonnage of all ves- 
sels enumerated increase<l from 336 in 1889 to 800 in 
1906. The average tonnage of steam vessels, accord- 
ing to Table 5, increased from 406 to 1,143; and that 
of sailing vessels from 192 to 500. A decrease is noted 
in the average tonnage of imrigged vessels, but how 
far this is caused by the confusion in regard to schooner 
barges and the manner of reporting them at the two 
censuses, it is impossible to say. As indicated by 
Table 7, steel ships increased in average tonnage from 
1,887 to 2,980 and wooden vessels from 301 to 308. 
The small increase noted in this respect in iron ves- 
sels and the decrease for those of composite construc- 
tion, have no other significance than that they serv^e 



to emphasize the gradual passing into disuse of these 
tvpes of craft. 

The extent of the increase in the tonnage of lake 
shipping can not be fidly understood from a considera- 
tion of average figures, and only a study of individual 
cases will convey the whole significance of the progress 
that has been made. As a partial means to this end, 
Tables 10 and 11 are introduced, the first showing the 
number and total tonnage, in 1906, for the four kinds 
of vessels — steam, sail, unrigged, and schooner barges — 
divided into classes according to their gross tonnage, 
and the second, similar statistics for steam and sailing 
vessels from 1889 to 1906 as reported by the Com- 
missitmer of Navigation. 



Table lO.— VESSELS GROUPED ACCORDING TO GROSS TONNAGE: 1906. 



8CU0ONES BARGES. 



Nunil>er 
of vessels. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Total. 



2.990 I 2,392,863 



5 to 49 tons 

50 to 99 tons 

100 to 199 tons 

200 to 299 tons 

300 to 399 tons 

400 to 499 tons 

500 to 990 tons 

1,000 to 1.499 tons... 
1,500 to 1,999 tons... 
2,000 to 2.499 tons... 
2,500 to 2,999 tons... 
3,000 to 3,999 tons... 
4,000 to 4,999 tons... 
5A» to 5,999 tons... 
6,000 to 0,999 tons... 
7,000 tons and over. 



843 

420 

307 

199 

159 

148 

279 

108 

113 

118 

35 

80 

103 

29 

40 



18.090 1 1 
28.899 
44,130 I 
49.117 
58,549 
C6.770 
193,546 
133.872 
198,261 
264.346 
95,414 
286.453 
469,803 
158.894 
262.375 
64.338 



Number 


Gross 


of vessels. 


tonnage. 


1,076 


1.915.786 


578 


12.569 


213 


15,319 


86 


12,787 


49 


11,792 


49 


17.198 


28 


12,757 


115 


82.850 


81 


99.962 


108 


189.648 


104 


233,297 


30 


82.067 


00 


218,937 


100 


45(>.123 


26 


143,767 


40 


262.375 


9 


04.338 



NnnU>er Gross i Number Gross 
of vessels, toftnage. of vessels, tonnage. 



Number 
of vessels. 



414 ; 



105,509 



783 



211.506 



Gross 
tonnage. 

160.002 



181 
28 
32 
44 

.^3 
30 
54 



1 

1 I 

3 i 



2,876 

2,140 

5.094 

11.011 

11,463 

13,497 

36,004 

7.482 

1,729 

2.339 

8,026 

3.218 



69 
168 
187 
101 
72 
81 
87 
15 



2,261 
10,711 
25,884 
25,103 
28.154 
36,319 
58,581 
18 921 
3,092 I 
2.480 ! 



w. 

2 
5 
5 
9 
23 



390 

729 

365 

1,211 

1,734 

4,197 

15.421 

7,507 

3.792 

2t'»,230 

5.321 

64.298 

13,680 

15, 127 



There were no tables similar to Tables 10 and 11 
presented in the report on water transportation on the 
Great Lakes for the census of 1889, although informa- 
tion can be gleaned from various sources, which reveals 
the immense increase that has been made and is con- 
stantly being made in the carrying capacity of vessels 
engaged in lake commerce. 

The highest class shown in Table 10 is that which 
includes vessels of over 7,000 tons, and there are but 
9 ships, all steel steamers, in that class. These vessels 
are engaged in the iron ore trade and range in gross 
tonnage, }>y measurement, from 7,053 to 7,438; their 
carr}^ing capacity, however, is much greater. All of 
the vessels in the higher classes, from 3,000 tons to the 
highest, are constructed of steel, and there is but one 
wooden ship with a tonnage in excess of 2,500. 

To illustrate the tremendous carr^nng capacity of 
the steamers that exceed 7,000 gross tons each, it may 
be stated that their combined gross tonnage is 64,338, 
and that according to the estimates of the best au- 
thorities on the subject, their combined capacity in iron 
ore amounts to 101,000 tons. These 9 vessels are ex- 
pected to make, on the average, about 25 round trips 



each season, although some can make 30, and they 
are capable, therefore, if operated and loaded to the 
limit of their capacity, of transporting nearly 3,000,000 
tons of ore from Duluth to ports on Lake Erie between 
the opening and the close of navigation. 

It is not only in the transportation of iron ore that 
these large carriers are employed. Vessels of equal 
capacity are used in the grain trade and in carrying 
coal, and since 1906 vessels of even greater dimensions 
have been constructed and were in commission during 
the season of 1907. As an example, it is recorded that 
during December of the latter year a new steel steamer, 
the Lei^aiid S, DeGraffy csLrried 421,000 bushels of 
wheat from Superior to Buffalo, which was the largest 
cargo ever loaded on the lakes up to that time; its 
equivalent in net tons was 12,630. Moreover, it is 
authoritatively announced that steamers are now 
being constructed that will exceed that record, vessels 
that if loaded down to a draught of 19 feet of water can 
cany- 14,000 tons of coal, and if loaded to their full 
capacity, drawing 24 feet of water, will be capable of 
carrying 19,000 tons. This latter amount of cargo, 
however, the depths of the channels will not permit. 
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Table 11.— STEAM AND SAIL VESSELS, INCLUDING SCHOONER BARGES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO GROSS 

TONNAGE: 1889 TO 1906.''- 




1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 

1901. 
1900. 

1898!! 
1897.. 



1,844 1,841,438' 

1.820 1,647,793 

1,820 1,592,270 

1.796i 1,467,992 

1,795 1,377,872 

1,778! 1.243,500 

l,739i 1,110,565 

1,732| 1,014,561 

1,764 

1,775 



993.644 
977,23.5 



1800 1.792 

1895 1 1,755 

1894 1 1.731 

1893 : 1,731 

1892 1 1,631 

1891 1,592 

1890 ' 1,527 

1,455 



SAIL. 



1906. 
19a5. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 

1901. 
1900.. 
1899.. 
1898.. 
1897.. 

1806.. 
1895.. 
1894.. 
1893.. 

1892.. 
1891.. 
1800.. 



519 
583 
623 
676' 
726^ 

784: 

832 
874 
960 
993 

1,044; 
1,100 
1,139 
1,205 

1,226 
1,243 
1,272 
1,285 



5 TO 49 
TONS. 



Num- I 

ber 'Gross 



of 
ves- 
sels. 



ton- 
nage. 



50 TO 99 



200 TO 299 i 300 TO 399 400 TO 499 I 500 TO 999 



TONS.* 



TONS.' 



TONS." j TONS. 



Num- , Nura- Niiin- Num- Num 

ber Gross' ber Gross' ber .Gross ber Gross ber 



of ton- || of ton- ij of 
ves- I nage. ! ves- nage. ves- 
sels. I sels. ! sels. 



924,031 
857.735 
843,240 
828,702 

763,063 
736, 752; 
652,923! 
575,307; 



269,136 
301,115 
308,8201 
315. 195 ' 
318,032 

332,289 
335.183 
318, 175 
333,704 
334, 104 

309,152 
300,642 
302,985 
317, 789 



319,618 
325,131 
328,656 
325,083 



68316,903 
65916.845 
M2 10. 456 
63516,410 
647|16.805 

64816.683 
64816,644 
66216,956 
66616.946 
67517,497 

701 18,062 I 
696 17.930; 
605 17,954 
70017.8831 

64916,778 
624 16, 137 
62016,0761 
61215,805. 



131 2,886^ 
143' 3.133 
155 3,465 
178! 3.843 
196 4,340 

207 4,651 
221 5,038 
'>319 5.416 
245, 5,464 
254 5,926 

270, 6,257 
2941 6.817 
299 7.027 
312 7,304 



301; 7,031 
308' 7, 409 
313 7.538 



23817,5811 
247 18. 164 
25018,320| 
24818.201 
24518,0091 

23917,5191 
24017,703! 
23217,0121 
235 16,9i)2; 
236,17,000 
I i: 

22516.092 
215 15,544 I 
20714,791 
20614,694 1 

19914,188 
19814,160 
188 13.513 
18012,851 



44 3,261 
47 3,491 
53 3,901 
58 4.259; 

651 4,744 

78: 5, 731 1 
84! 6, 237; I 
92| 6,801 j 
105 7, 636 I 
111 8,096; 

120 8,730' 
122 8.844 
133 9,643 
136 9.817 

13910,073 
14110,248 
14410.422 
14310,330, 



»2.')4 01,302| 
6 262! 62.70? 
»271i 65,157 
»280 67.701 
*2«9 70,136 



ton- 
nage. 



S306 
53021 
4312' 

15.'>; 

159, 

168; 
167 
162 
156 

158 
1.59 
153 
137 



•202 
6 230 
6 249 

6 2721 



74,340 
73,808 
75,680 
22.037 
22.637 

23,834' 
23.967 
23,341 . 
22,683 

I 

23,155; 
23.057; 
22,216 
20,017' 



of I ton- II ol 
ves- nage. ' vca- 
sels. . seU, 



7017,06a 
7117.412 

73 18, r) If! 
76 18.77J 

74 18,^:. 2 
7719.iJV> 

I 
74l8,:Eri 
7719, lU 

75 18,7 J'. 
7719, !LH 



74'1i5,854i: 
71j24.70Sii 

T4 3S.7S1 
7024.320 
fV5 23.5S2 
72:?4,&24 
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22.783 
21,222 
20,113 
18,998; 



1,006 
,579 
1.216 

1.222 

6 297 85,5r)4 



•327; 92, 

6 353 99, 

6 374104. 

104 15, 

111 16, 



121 
132 
140 
150 

156 



II 



1,000 TO 2,499 2,500 TO 4,999 5.000 TONS 



TONS. 



TONS. 



Nusii- 
Gross , ber Qios9 



ton- 



15,713 
16,490 



1^,984 
l*i,400 



3!>l7.35a 



of ton* 
vt's- niigiv 
sctU. 



Num-] 
ber I Gross 
of I ton- 
ves- nage. 
sels. . 



19,017 



3214^114 



164 24. 
172 26, 
176! 26, 



016 
328 
145 
GG2 
725 

188; 

955 

145' 

655: 

679' i 
948 i 
124 

724 



150.38,024 
14937,827: 

160 40,527, 
l(i9 42,839 
180 45,599, 
206,52,045' 
I i 

21855,2411 
225 57.091; 
235 59,581 
245 62.1291 



11037,0551 
I18^,S48 
I I 

1^43,132. 
J 10 47, lit! 
143 48,ti81 
148j«,75n 

iAi'si.43;i! 

I(30 53,fiOO 
103 .H 304] 
I(Uifl5,e35 



5524.518 

I 
5725,425 

Ml 27 JtfJ 

1 

04 38,520 
65 28.QA6 
64,28,531 
65 28,972 



12D •^i.fLV'i 

i:t7 ]H)..-»4I 

127, Ui.nrii 

129 04,047 I 

120 94,^70 

11^: W),877 

127 92 jm 

l3Sf ft2. 783 

]27| OJJIO 

152; 93.*»2r 

134. 97.532 

I2T' 93.. ^02 
142']S2,285, 

117 SO, 361 ' 

US mKWi, 

uo S7,ooe 

123 ^,4m 



Sa 59,027! 

102 m.Aii 

104, 7*).\\-2-2 

im 74,:m 

111 7h,7TA 



299 531,658 
318 561.709, 
320 564,220 
337 591,469 
339 591,248 

347 607,347 
341591,378' 
332 573, 432 
344 590, 768 
346 588,275 

343 582. 442 
3341566,522 
337 570.908 
318525,779; 

321534.490 
310512,788' 
272 439, 787; 
233 367.862 

I 
27; 48,014 



Num- I 

ber Gross I 
of ton- ' 
ves- nage. 
sels, 



Num- 
ber Gross 
of I ton- 
ves- nage. 
sels. 



187 740,909 
182;717,563 
180 707.780, 
153595,2951 
129 496,321 

94*53,784,' 
•83320,155' . 
•67 238.7861. 
• 57195,528! . 
•53181,091 . 

•40128,593;. 
•26; 76,739 I 
•22 63.5001. 
•19 52,378 . 



63 386.427 
32 183, 445 
20109,793 
16; 86.294 
17| 91,306 

15 79,157 



lU 

n& 
in 

135 
140 



76,736 
7B,7iJ2 
77,748 

9li,74ft 



l«ilQ1J2l 
i40H?2,74f.l 
l.-ii 10<. 503 
15(1 n<», 070 

1(30 110.775 
16ain.S74 
164 113.443 

U6io7,oae 



56,420 
57,199 
52,890 
52,620 

57,564 
56,227 
53,885 
59.966 
58,670 

52,781 
45,990 
39,785 
38,071 



32,645 
25 31,374 
23| 28,853 
21 26,719 



•12 

• 1 
•8 
•5 



31,470 
28,638 
20,882 
13,030,1 



24 
24 
24 
24 
22 

22 
•24 
•20 
•16 


80,813 
80,882 
80,251 
80,251 
74,825 

74,825 
89,601 
70,180 
.52. 464 


1 

3 15,127 

4 20,166 
4 20,166 
4 20,166 

' 4; 20, 166 

j 4 20,166 


• 14 4<).746 


1 


•4 


12,891 


' 


































1 




1 


1 



1 From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, 
s Lake Champlain vessels included. 



»Not reported separately after 1898. 
<Not reported separately prior to 1901. 



6100 to 499 tons. 
•2,500 tons jind over. 



Value of shipping. — The value of active lake ship- 
ping in 1906, as shown by Table 1, was $130,805,640, 
and in 1889 it was $48,580,174, an increase of $82,- 
225,466, or 169.3 per cent. The percentages of increase 
in the value of steam vessels and of sail and unrigged 
craft combined, for the same period, were 186.2 and 79.2, 
respectively. The value of steamers as reported for 
1880 was $13,918,925, and the increase of over $100,- 
000,000 from that amount to $116,983,812, the value 
Teported for the same class of vessels in 1906, is in 
some respects a fairly accurate statistical measure of 
the advance made during that time in steam naviga- 
tion on the lakes. As in regard to all statistics in 
which value is the standard of measurement and com- 
parison, the changing character of that standard from 
time to time should be kept in mind in considering the 
statistics of capital. The value of the vessels alone 
was not the only item of capital repotted in 1906; a 
value was reported also of $6,282,755 for the item 
'^all other property," and of $285,900 for 'Meases." 
The total capital invested was therefore $137,374,295. 

In Table 5 of this section the values of steam, sail, 
and unrigged vessels are presented separately for both 
32576—08 10 



censuses, and in Table 7 the values are given for iron, 
steel, wood, and composite vessels. The per cent that 
each class represents of the total value is shown in 
Table 12. 

Table 12. — Value of vessels — per cent of total, by class and character 
of construction: 1906 and 1889. 



(LASS AND CHARACTER OF CONSTRUCTION. 


PER CE 
TOTAL 

IMM 


NT or 

VALUE. 




1889 


St<?am 


89.4 
5.5 
5.1 
1.5 
79.3 
18.4 
0.8 


84.1 


Sail 


8.7 


Unrigged 


7.1 


Iron 


6.6 


Steel 


15.1 


Wood 


75.7 


Composite ... 


2.5 







If any additional evidence were needed to prove the 
growing substitution of steampower for sails and of 
steel for other materials used in construction, it is 
amply supplied in Table 12. Especially notable is the 
large increase in the percentage of steel vessels in 1906 
over 1889 and the corresponding decrease in wooden 
ships. The increase in the percentage of steam ves- 
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sels, while less striking, is full of significance when com- 
pared with the proportion the value of sailing vessels 
forms of the total, especially as it indicates the almost 
total disappearance of the latter type of craft from the 
lakes. The schooner barges compose a part of the 5.5 
per cent that the value of sailing vessels forms of the 
total value, and the elimination of these reduces the 
proportion for 1906 to 1.4 per cent. 

The average value per gross ton of steam vessels, 
according to the statistics, was $69 in 1889, and $61 
in 1906, a slight reduction. There was a small in- 
crease in the average value per ton of sailing vessels, 
from $23 in 1889 to $27 in 1906. The corresponding 
values for steel and wooden vessels were for the former 
$97 in 1889 and $65 in 1906, and for the latter $46 m 
1889 and $33 in 1906. 

The numerical increase in vessels is insignificant. 
The tremendous growth in the capital invested in 
transportation on the Great Lakes is the result of the 
great increase in the carrying capacity of vessels; the 
increased use of steel in construction; the marked im- 
provement that has been made in the engines, in power, 
and in general effectiveness; and the greater volume of 
steam tonnage. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The shipbuilding establishments on the Great Lakes 
have at all times proved equal to the exacting de- 
mands made upon them for additional floating equip- 
ment adapted to the requirements of lake navigation, 
and on a fair basis of comparison with shipyards in 
other sections of the country are in many respects of 
vital importance to the growth of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Table 13 is a statement of the annual additions to 
lake shipping for a series of years, according to the 



statistics reported by the United States Commissioner 
of Navigation. 

Table 13.— Vessels built: 1880 to 1906.^ 



1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1890. 



Niun- 

))er Gross 
ofves- tonnage, 
sels.* ] 



189C. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 
1891. 
1890. 



1887. 
1886. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 



152 I 

79 

95 
107 
100 
109 

94 
108 

67 

84 
108 

82 

95 
158 



161 
179 
183 
117 
66 
96 
110 
134 
199 
175 
117 



259.678 

90,708 

155.851 

135,164 

165.462 

161,744 

127.207 

78,732 

51,775 

111,978 

107,763 

35.128 

40,801 

97.306 

43,039 

107,383 

105,360 

102,052 

96,315 

62,464 

18,265 

24,509 

27.883 

24,552 

51.749 

65,128 

20,857 



1 Reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1884 and subsoquent years, and 
"Commerce and Navigation of the United States." Treasury Department, for 
years preceding 1884. 

* Exclusive of canal boats. 



GOVERNMENT VESSELS. 

While the vessels which are employed in the per- 
I formance of various governmental functions for the 
Federal Government and for states and municipali- 
ties can not, strictly speaking, be considered as a 
factor in the system of water transportation, they 
should receive some consideration as forming a part 
of the shipping of the country. Table 14 is a sum- 
mary of the statistics pertaining to craft owned by 
states and municipalities. 



Table 14.— VESSELS OWNED AND OPERATED BY STATE AND CITY GOVERNMENTS: 1906. 





Number 

of 
vessels. 


TONNAGE. 


KIND OF CRAFT. 


Horse- 
power of 
engines. 

10,750 


1 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Steel. Wood. 
10 28 


Value of 
vessels. 


E1IPLOTEE8. 




Gross. 


Net. 


Steamer, 
screw. 

20 


Un- 
rigged. 

18 


Number. 


Wages. 




38 I 


9.605 1 


8,077 i 


$1,048,093 


246 


$246,379 






Chicago 


24 

5 
19 

3 

2 

2 

6 1 

4 

?! 


7.393 
796 1 

6,507 
431 
191 
408 

1,106 
634 1 
472 1 
76 


0,597 
315 

0,282 
252 
70 
237 
877 
425 
452 
44 


8 

I 5 

1 3 

3 

2 

1 \ 

4 


16 


3.640 

2,700 

940 

1,500 

; 850 
1,910 
2,600 

1 2,600 


2 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 


22 

4 1 

18 ; 


349,000 
254,000 

95,000 
170,000 

79,000 
190,793 
249,300 
248.500 
800 

10,000 


100 
.52 
48 
42 

1 22 

: 24 

54 
52 
2 

: ' 


91,302 


Fire boats 


51,680 


All other 


16 


30.622 


Buff&lo fire boats 


40,248 
24,331 
22,798 


Cleveland, flre boats 




1 

^1 


Detroit, Aire boats 




Milwaukee 

Fire boats 


2 


65,420 

64,420 

1,000 

2,280 


All other 


2 


State of Ohio 


1 


250 









It should be stated that while the statistics in this 
table are presented separately here, they are also in- 
cluded in the general tables of this report. 

The vessels reported by municipalities consist mainly 
of fire boats for the protection from fire of waterside 
and floating property, the other craft, which are largely 
scows and barges, being employed for miscellaneous 



work, such as dredging, pile driving, and the transpor- 
tation of sand, stone, and other materials and supplies 
required in public works. 

Chicago leads both in fire boats and in craft em- 
ployed in public works. The craft reported for Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Milwaukee are all fire boats, 
except 2 scows in Milwaukee, which are used for the 
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removal of ashes and garbage. The vessel reported 
for the state of Ohio is operated under the fish and 
game commission for patrol purposes and for taking 
and distributing spawn. 

The vessels operated by the several departments of 
the United States Government, which are not included 
in the tables in this report, number 89 craft of 
various kinds. Six vessels are in the naval service; 
these have a total displacement tonnage of 4,769, 
and a total horsepower amounting to 4,333. Five 
of these vessels are screw propellers and 1 Ls a side 
wheel steamer; 1 is constructed of iron, 2 of steel, 
and 3 of wood ; 1 vessel is in the regular naval service 
of the United States and 5 are loaned to the states 
bordering upon the lakes and are used for naval 
militia purposes. The Treasury Department operated 
6 vessels — 1 in the customs service, a gasoline launch 
at Duluth, and 5 in the Revenue Cutter Service — with 
a total displacement tonnage of 1,671. One is an iron 
ship, 2 are steel, and 3 wooden, and all are screw pro- 
pellers. The larger part of the Government vessels 
are in the service of the engineers of the War Depart- 
ment, and are engaged in the various improvements to 
the channels, harbors, etc., authorized by law. As far 
as reported there were in this service in 1906, 42 
wooden, 13 steel, and 2 iron vessels. The details in 
regard to the tonnage and horsepower were not com- 
pletely available for these vessels; in {)articular there 
was no uniformity in the tonnage reported, but it was 
given in gross, net, and displacement, and the total of 
the different kinds was 5,130 tons. These vessels com- 
prised the varied types of craft used in construction 
work, such as tugs; hydraulic, dipper, and suction 
dredges; scows, catamarans, etc., as well as steamers 
and launches. The Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has 1 wooden vessel of 
20 gross tons stationed on Lake Erie. The Light-Housfe 
Service employs 19 vessels as light-ships and tenders, 2 
of which are built of iron, 6 of steel, and 11 of wood, 
while 1 1 are screw propellers equipped with engines of 
5,000 horsepower, 4 are sail vessels, and 4 are scows; 
the combined gross tonnage of these vessels is 5,376.* 

THE FISHERIES. 

As stated in the note preceding Table 1, there were a 
large number of vessels engaged in the fishing industry 
on the Great Lakes. According to the annual report 
of the Bureau of Fisheries for 1904, there were in 1903, 
194 vessels of 3,506 net tons, valued at $634,450, 
which were engaged in fishing, and 12 vessels of 340 
net tons, valued at $56,000, employed in carrying 

» Official Register of the United States, 1907, pages 706 to 731. 



equipment to the fishing grounds and in transporting 
the catch to market. In addition there were 3,170 
boats and gasoline launches, with a reported value of 
$317,060. This fishing fleet should be taken into ac- 
count in any comprehensive survey of lake shipping. 

INCOME. 

Table 15 shows the gross income of lake shipping 
during 1906. This represents the gross receipts re- 
ported for all active lake shipping in 1906, the amounts 
received for each particular kind of service being 
segregated. 

Table 16. — Gross income: 1906. 



Income. 



Total , $65,274,702 

From freight 52.076,533 

From passengers 4, 866, 904 

From all other sources 8. 331 , 265 



The gross amount earned by lake shipping during 
1906 was $65,274,702, while that reported at the cen- 
sus of 1889 was $35,463,852, an increase between the 
two censuses of 84.1 per cent. Of the total income 
reported in 1906, 79.8 per cent came from the carriage 
of freight, 7.5 per cent from passenger traffic, and 12.8 
per cent from the remaining sources. 

FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 

The statistics of freight for the Great Lakes are derived 
entirely from the reports of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. At the 
commencement of the census it was found that many 
of the transportation companies objected to the prepa- 
ration of duplicate or similar statements of their freight 
business for two different bureaus of the same Depart- 
ment, and it was recognized that the collection of such 
duplicate reports might embarrass or interfere with the 
success of the inquiry in that or other directions. An 
agreement was accordingly made between the two 
offices that the Census Bureau wo\ild abandon the 
collection of freight statistics and confine its efforts 
to the other items of statistical inquiry. The ship- 
owners were informed to this effect by mail and by the 
special agents. 

The statistics of freight movements on the Great 
1-akes are collected by the Bureau of Statistics by 
means of supplementary manifests of the cargo, which 
are filed by the masters of vessels with the collector of 
customs and by him are forwarded weekly and monthly 
to the Bureau of Statistics. The following is the form 
of this manifest; 



NoTE.--The purpose of this Supnlec^entary Manifest is to enable Masters to present at the end of each trip a more awurate record of the trip 
than could be made at the port of clearance. It should be filled out and delivered to the Collector of the Port of Final Discharge of the cargo. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



It is acknowledged by the officials of the bureau 
that their statistics do not wholly cover the freight 
movement on the lakes, but have certain limitations. 
In the first place, the figures represent the freight 
shipped and received in domestic trade and are exclu- 
sive of imports from and exports to Canada. Only 
partial account is taken of what may be called purely 
local traffic, inasmuch as the collectors of the ports do 
not take cognizance of vessel movements within the 
same district. The freight which is omitted for this 
latter reason is undoubtedly of considerable value in 
districts with several subports, and is chiefly package 
freight. It is admitted, too, that river traffic about 
the Thousand Islands is not reported fully and that 
freight delivered at lake ports, with the exception of 
Buffalo, by vessels operating on the Erie or other 
canals, or on rivers other than the St. Lawrence, is not 
included. 

It was explained in the report on transportation 
on the Great Lakes for the census of 1889, in reference 
to the freight statistics published in that report, that — 

the sources from which these statistics of traffic have been ob- 
taincHl are, first, reports from the customs offices of receipts and 
shipments; stK'ond, reports from leading shippers at ports having 
no customs offices: and thinl, reports from the important transporta- 



tion lines operating on the Great Lakes and covering that portion 
of the traffic not included in port manifests. 

It was further stated that the trade between Ameri- 
can and Canadian ports by domestic vessels was in- 
cluded, in which respect the figures for 1889 differ 
from those for 1906. This trade, however, was of 
comparatively small volume and does not materially 
affect the showing made. 

It should be constantly borne in mind in the con- 
sideration of this report, that the statistics of vessels, 
their tonnage, valuation, income, etc., are not strictly 
comparable with the figures of freight, in this respect, 
that the former relate to all American vessels of 5 tons 
or over engaged in domestic trade and in trade with 
Canada, while the freight for which figures are given 
in 1906 is entirely domestic and is otherwise limited 
as before described. 

Table 16 is a comparative statement for 1889 and 
1906 of the tonnage of the principal commodities 
received and sliipped, with the exception, as before 
stated, of imports to and exports from Canada. 

In this table those commodities whose unit of 
measure is not the net ton, but which are reported as 
shown in Table 25, have been reduced to net tons by 
the application of the standard equivalents. 



Table 10.— DOMESTIC RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES, WITH PER CENT EACH COM- 
MODITY IS OF TOTAL: 1906 AND 1889. 



COMMODITY. 



Tons (net>. 



IMNI 



1889 



25,936.132 



Total I 73. 178. 213 

Barloy i 4^24 

Coal.hard • 2.980,fl06 \, 

Coal.soft I 12.552.109 f 

Copper I 1 40, 487 I 

Corn ; 981.075 

Flour 1,338,189 

Iron manufactures I 610. 093 

Iron ore ' 41. .318. 928 

Iron . pig 434. 178 

Ix)gs 354,850 

Lumbor i 3, 497. 1 10 

Oats ! 518, 984 

Rye 60.460 

Salt 554.811 

^ITieat 1,459,029 

UnclassifliHj freight 5.933.380 

• Includes 2.003. 4.'k3 net tons of bunker coal. * Included In uncla.<i8lfled freight 



162.471 

1.5J».901 

^*} 

(«) 

7.626.073 

? 

6.857.257 
(J) 

296.513 

919. 162 

3.490.7.'>5 



Per cent of 
total. 



1906 1889 



Tons (net). 



•I 



1906 



1889 



100.0 100.0 

oT 

/ 4.1 19.9 
\ 17.2 

0.2 

1.3 I 6.1 

1.8 ' 

0.8 

56. 5 I 29. 4 

0.6 ! 

0.5 

4.8 26.4 

0.7 

0.1 

0.8; 1.1 

2.0 3.5 

8.1 I 13.5 



175,609.649 25.266,974 



Per cent of 
total. 



3, 

M4, 



438,054 
087.227 
488,240 
1.30.551 
218.883 
334.079 
620.563 
297.209 
414,110 
378.02.^ 
615,140 
538,209 
62.379 
567,986 
431.804 
986.290 



}« 6. 105, 799 
I 1 cMo 614 



J. 



107 



252.837 

960,150 

2.984.069 



1906 


1889 


100.0 


100.0 


0.6 




f 4.1 

\ 19.2 

0.2 


24.2 






1.6 


7.6 


1.8 




0.8 




54.6 


30.4 


0.5 




0.5 




4.8 


21.2 


0.7 




0.1 




0.8 


1.0 


1.9 


3.8 


7.9 


11.8 



' Includes coke. 



It is impossible to present the freight movement on 
the lakes in tabular form in greater detail than in 
Tables 1() and 2o. The latter shows the receipts and 
shipments of certain commodities at the principal 
ports. 

Had these statistics been collected by the Bureau 
of the Census along the lines followed for the other 
water transportation di\'isions of the country-, it would 
be possible to present data for freight carried by the 
different types of vessels — steam, sail, and unrigged; 



also to present the statistics reported for the different 
forms of o^\Tiership» such as individual, firm, and in- 
corporated organizations. Under the circumstances 
this can not be done. It is to be regretted, too, that 
no statement can be made in regard to the harbor 
traffic and its tonnage in freight, which in ports such 
as Chicago, Buffalo, or Cleveland assume vast pro- 
portions. 

It will be observed that for 1906 the tonnage of 
sliipments exceeds that of receipts, the difference in 
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favor of shipments being 2,431,436 tons. This ap- 
parent discrepancy is explained in a letter from the 
officials of the Bureau of Statistics, as follows: 

(1) The shipments include 2,003,453 net tons of fuel or bunker 
coal, for which there is no corresponding return under the head of 
receipts. (2) There is a class of freight which is carried in bond; 
this merchandise is destined to or shipped from domestic ports on 
the Great Lakes, but in order to reach its destination passes through 
Canadian territory. The shipments of this freight from United 
States lake ports amounted to 299,433 net tons, and the like receipts, 
47,885, an excess of shipments over receipts of 251,548 net tons. 
(3) Some difference in tonnage is due to the fact that certain ship- 
ments credited to 1905 appear as receipts in 1906, while similarly, 
certain 1906 shipments appear only as 1907 receipts; as the volume 
of traffic is constantly growing, it is reasonable to assume that ship- 
ments at the end of 1906, which figure as receipts in 1907, are larger 
in volume than corresponding figures for 1905. (4) Other less 
important factors which cause discrepancies between figures of 
receipts and shipments are wrecks of ves8(»ls. In such cases the 
Bureau of Statistics tries to obtain information regarding the cargo 
carried, and credits the port or porta at which the cargo was loaded. 
In other cases wher^, owing to the stress of weather or shallowness 
of the water channel, part of the cargo has to be thrown overboard, 
similar differences between the totals shipped and received are 
bound to result. 

The per cent of increase in the receipts and ship- 
ments of freight from 1889 to 1906 was 182.1 and 199.2, 
respectively. Considering the various commodities, 
the most important development indicated by the 
table was the enormous increases in the shipments of 
iron ore and coal. Indeed, if these two items are 
eliminated from the accoimt, the increase in the total 
of all other commodities is comparatively insignifi- 
cant — that in shipments being from 11,484,068 tons 
in 1889 to 16,736,973 tons in 1906. A notable de- 
crease of approximately one-third has taken place dur- 
ing the interval between the two censuses in the trans- 
portation of lumber. A large decrease is shown for 
com, and an increase of 47.7 per cent for wheat. The 
quantity of salt carried on the lakes has more than 
doubled. The increase over 1889 for the last class of 
merchandise given in the table,*' unclassified freight,'' 
which comprises package freight and other miscel- 
laneous merchandise, is actually greater than appears 
in the table, as receipts of 3,901,165 tons and sliipments 
of 3,916,870 tons which were reported separately in \ 
1906 for several commodities — barley, copper, flour, 
iron manufactures, pig iron, logs, oats, and rye — were 
included in '^ unclassified freight'' in 1889. If these ' 



amoimts are added to the imclassified freight shown 
in the table for 1906, totals are obtained of 9,834,545 
and 9,903,160 tons, respectively, which should be used 
in comparing traffic for the two years. This shows an 
increase of 231.9 per cent in the quantity of unclassi- 
fied freight handled. 

Freight y by ports, — Table 17 is introduced in order to 
show the relative importance of the different ports in 
the quantity of freight handled, together with the gain 
or loss in that respect between 1889 and 1906. A total 
of the receipts and shipments for each port is given, 
but a similar total is not made for all the ports on the 
lakes, as such a quantity would be a duplication and 
would lead to erroneous conclusions as to the real 
quantity of freight transported. 

The. leading ports in the receipt and shipment 
of freight, with the principal commodities handled in 
each, are, in the order of their importance, 'as follows: 
Duluth, iron ore and wheat shipped, and coal received; 
Buffalo, iron ore, grain, flour, and package freight re- 
ceived, and coal and package freight shipped ; Superior- 
West Superior, iron ore and wheat shipped, and coal 
received; Cleveland, iron ore received, and soft coal 
shipped; Chicago-South Chicago, iron ore, coal, lumber, 
salt, and miscellaneous merchandise received, and com, 
wheat, and flour and miscellaneous merchandise 
shipped; Ashtabula, iron ore received, and soft coal 
shipped ; Two Harbors, iron ore shipped, and soft coal 
received; Conneaut, iron ore received, and soft coal 
shipped ; Escanaba, iron ore shipped, and soft coal re- 
ceived; Milwaukee, coal, iron ore, salt, and miscellane- 
ous merchandise received, and flour, barley and other 
grain, and miscellaneous merchandise shipped ; Ashland, 
iron ore shipped, and soft coal received; Lorain, iron 
ore received, and soft coal shipped; Toledo, soft coal 
shipped, and iron ore received. Reference to Table 17 
will disclose the relative standing of other ports with 
respect to the freight handled. 

A prominent feature of lake transportation, indi- 
cated by Table 17, is the great preponderance of east 
bound over west bound tonnage. The receipts at 
Lake Erie ports far outweigh the shipments, while on 
Lake Superior the reverse is even more conspicuously 
the case. Conditions on Lake Michigan are more 
nearly balanced. 
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Table 17.— DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS AND RECEIPTS OF FREIGHT AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, WITH PER CENT EACH 

PORT SHOWS OF TOTAL: 19()6 AND 1889. 



Total. 



TOTAL FREIGHT TON- 
NAGE HANDLED AT 
PORT. 



SHIPMENTS. 



Tons (net) . 



Per cent of 
total. 



Tons (net). 



Per cent of 
total. 



1906 



1889 



1906 1889 I 1906 



Ashland, Wis 4,407,031 

AshtabuU, Ohio 10, 157,785 

Buffalo, N. y 14,345,007 

Cheboygan, Mich 172,403 

Chicago- South Chicago, 111 ; 10, 357, 038 

Cleveland, Ohio 11,670,328 

Conneaut, Ohio 6,972,996 

Detroit, Mich 1, 184. 862 

Duluth, Minn ! 16, 786,937 

Erie, Pa i 3,906,739 

Escanaba, Mich ! 6,937,210 

Fairport, Ohio 2,506,903 



Frankfort, Mich. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 



I 



831,161 
546.531 
420,541 



Green Bay, Wis ' 726,958 

Hancock-Houghton, Mich. * 526,554 

Huron, Ohio 1 , <V50, 690 

Kewaunee, Wis 143,466 

Lorain. Ohio , 4,211,733 

• 

Ludlngton. Mich ' 1,663,718 

Manistee, Mich 521,841 

Manlstique, Mich 499, 350 

Manitowoc, Wis i 1,237, 790 

Marino City, Mich 81,054 

Marquette, Mich I 1,810,685 

Menominee. Mich ' 200,924 

MUwaukee, Wis '. 6,236,146 

Muskegon. Mich ! 1 19, 877 

NorthTonawanda, N. Y.* 1,079,146 



Ogdensbuig, N. Y. 

Oswego, N. Y 

Port Huron, Mich. 
Racine, Wis 



Sandusky. Ohio 

Sault Sto. Marie. Mich 

Sheboygan, Wis 

Superior- West Superior, Wis. 



Toledo, Ohio 

Two Harbors, Minn . 

Washburn, Wis 

All other ports 



465,337 
64,777 
358,077 
176,988 

954,290 

438,954 

525,018 

12,582,263 

4,167,813 

9,316,743 

373,119 

7, 452,079 



175.009.640 25,266,974 100.0 



2,247,242 
2.695,180 
6,730,137 
218,940 
7,984,038 

3,621.570 
(») 

764.563 
1,114,048 
1,271,988 

3,626,390 
998.459 
(«) 

287.690 
169,546 

166,810 

286,191 

70,180 

32,627 

620,773 

627,627 
629,910 
144,011 
113,377 
61,001 

1,710,886 ■; 
272,629 : 
1,936,808 
1,002,743 : 
1,046,896 : 

662,904 I 
691,118 
170,073 
160,537 

602,403* 

76,125 

124,387 

1,180,297 

1,436,991 
936,541 
188,393 

4,532,289 



3,774,931 
2.481,670 
4,201,316 
148,530 
2,510,632 

3,434.962 

888,854 

203.223 

14,632,066 

1,070,415 

6,412,483 i 
295.439 
441,823 I 
224.825 



1,769,884 
489.585 

2,683,993 
194,417 

2,914,066 

883,862 

148.803 
430,886 
498,958 

3,430,832 
59.438 

(») 
156,234 



145.249 
107,008 


68,396 
55,441 


66,572 


78,144 


783,273 


.56,486 


60,768 


23,364 


1,698,823 


273,874 


966,593 


361,398 


488,239 


601,814 


332,662 


140,321 


577,064 


25,023 


35,362 


15,426 


1,531,966 


1,567,639 


97,099 


265,103 


1,233,293 


351,654 


61,517 


861,440 


23,968 




66,082 


192,860 


37,436 


288,271 


211,232 


18,000 


17,147 


1,225 


824,813 


297,374 


243,666 


39,062 


16,089 


8,392 


8,447,890 


304,606 


2-, 360, 837 


930,640 


9,018,987 


936,541 


170,072 


133,301 


6,296,986 


3,741,433 



5.0 
3.3 
6.6 
0.2 
3.3 

4.6 
1.2 
0.3 
19.4 
1.4 

8.6 
0.4 
0.6 
0.3 
0.2 

ai 
ai 

1.0 
0.1 
2.2 

1.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.8 

2.0 

ai 

• 1.6 

ai 

(«) 

0.1 

(«) 

0.3 
(') 

1.1 
0.3 

(«) 

11.2 

ai 

11.9 
0.2 
7.0 



1889 



1906 1889 



100.0 i 73,178,213 i 25,936,132 100.0 100.0 



632,100 i 
I ,7,676,115 , 



7.0 

1.9 
10.6 i! 10,143,691 

0.8 i. 23,873 
11.5 



a6 



0.6 
1.7 
2.0 

lao 

0.2 



487.358 
2,205,596 
4,046,144 
24,523 



0.6 
0.3 

a2 

0.3 
0.2 
0.1 
1.1 

1.4 
2.4 

a6 

0.1 

ai 

6.2 
1.0 
1.4 

a4 



a8 
1.1 

0.1 

1.2 

a2 
(») 

1.2 

Z.7 
Z.7 
0.6 

14.8 



7,846,406 

8,235.366 
6,084.142 
981,639 
2,164.871 
2,836,324 


6,069,973 

2,737,708 

615,750 
683.162 
773.(00 


624,727 
2,211,464 
389.338 
321,706 
275,292 


195.658 
939,021 

&,366 
. 101,150 


619,950 
450,982 
876,417 
82,708 
2,512,910 


101,369 

208,047 

13,694 

9,273 

346,899 


707,126 

33,602 

166,788 

660,726 

45,692 


276,229 
28,096 
3,690 
88,354 
45,676 


278,720 
103,825 

6,002,853 
68,360 

1,066,178 


143,346 

7,426 

1,584,264 

151,303 
1,046,896 


409,256 

17,341 

146,846 

150,841 


470,044 
402,847 
162,073 
160,312 


129,477 

195,389 

509,929 

4,134,373 


305,029 

37,063 

116,995 

876,692 


1,816,976 
297,756 


506,361 


203,047 
2,156,004 


55,092 
790,856 



0.9 
10.6 
13.9 I 

(') ■ 
10.7 



11.3 
8.3 
1.3 
2.9 
3.9 



1.9 
8.6 

16.6 
0.1 

19.6 

10.6 



2.4 
2.6 
3.0 



0.7 


0.8 


3.0 


3.6 


0.6 




0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.8 


0.4 


a6 


0.8 


1.2 


0.1 


0.1 


(«) 


3.4 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1 


(«) 


0.1 


a2 


(«) 


0.9 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


ai 


(») 


6.8 


6.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1.4 


4.0 


0.6 


1.8 


(«) 


1.6 


0.2 


0.6 


0.2 


0.6 


0.2 


1.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.7 


0.4 


66 


3.A 


2.6 


2.0 


0.4 




0.3 


0.2 


2.9 


3.0 



1 Includes 2,003,463 net tons of bunker coal. * Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



• Not reported. 



* Includes Portage. 



* Includes Tonawanda. 
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The relative importance of the different ports from 
another standpoint is presented in Table 18, which 
gives for each port the total number and the total 
tonnage of all vessels arriving and clearing during 1906. 

Table 18. — Domestic arrivals and clearances of vessels on the Great 
Lately by ports: 1906, with totals/or 1904 and 1905.^ 



TWELVE MONTHS ENDING 
DECEMBEB, 1906. 



Arrivals. 



Alexandria Bay 

Alpena. 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Benton Harbor 

Buffalo 

Charlevoix 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan. 

Chicago-South Chicago. . 

Cleveland 

Conneaut 

Detour. 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Dunldrk 

Erie. 

Escanaba 

Fairport 

Frankfort 

Gladstone 

Grand Haven 

Grand Maraia. 

Green Bay 

Hancock-Houghton - 

Harbor Beach 

Holland. 

Huron 

Kelleys Island 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

Lake Linden 

Lorain : 

Ludington 

Mackinac 

Manistee 

Manistique 

Manitowoc 

Marine City 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Michigan City 

Milwaukee 

Musk^on 

Niagara Falls 

North Tonawanda 

Ogdensburg 

Osw^o 

Peshtlgo 

Port Huron 

Presquelsle 

Put-In-Bay 

Racine 

St. Clair 

St. Ignace 

St. Joseph 

Sacketts Har1x)r 

Sandusky 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Sheboygan 

South Haven 

Sturgeon Bay 

Superior-West Superior. 

Toledo 

Tonawanda! 

Two Harbors 

Washburn 

Waukegan 

AU other 



No. , 

45 
462 
3,753 I 
1,540 
568 
3,302 
151 I 
174 
fi36 
6,846 I 
4,150 
1,049 

362 , 
3,141 
3,486 
49 ' 

2,038 , 
511 I 

1,007 
455 

1,155 
108 
889 
622 
222 
328 
438 
494 
537 
425 
113 
854 

2,361 
958 

1,242 
573 

1.632 
•232 
353 
509 
755 
274 

5,707 
400 
25 
619 
345 
116 
152 
755 
247 



1,709 I 

200 ' 

411 

383 

116 

650 ! 

474 

803 

326 

629 

2,349 

1,749 

158 

1,442 

2,788 

625 

7,437 



Net torn. 


No. 


12, 470 


49 


304,327 


488 


1,876,781 


3,812 


4,141,202 


1,614 


405,849 


610 


6, 472, 750 


3,323 


136,032 


156 


108,865 


143 


451,394 


772 


7,621,979 


6,434 


6,445,385 


3,732 


3,261,775 


1,216 


256,257 


353 


2.409,823 


2,799 


8,677,778 


3,664 


4,630 


26 


2,040,762 


974 


3,284,951 


2,132 


1,222,921 


512 


794.253 


1,038 


379,051 


431 


1,321,621 


1,212 


•65,571 


207 


372,089 


792 


941,756 


642 


240,640 


201 


278,633 


341 


751,376 


453 


167,302 


489 


159, 4t>8 


521 


363,032 


401 


185,306 


106 


1,794,024 


726 


2,821,719 


2,370 


693.453 


860 


650,527 


1,208 


548,885 


582 


1,773,619 


1,647 


H197 


228 


112,499 


333 


870,340 


510 


253,387 


628 


228,888 


242 


7,070,440 


5,621 


302, 175 


437 


14,638 


14 


415,414 


467 


303.215 


303 


41,837 


84 


205.928 


150 


550,600 


1,006 


618.350 


367 


230,944 


209 


1,297,804 


1,714 


74,603 


217 


284,729 


644 


330,225 


571 


4,123 


89 


493,677 


806 


503,712 


681 


567,372 


786 


291,030 


346 


194,269 


766 


6,775,509 


2,370 


2, 121, 624 


1,680 


87,955 


277 


4,350,984 


1,449 


257,461 


2,877 


238,011 


589 


2,903,818 


7,885 



Clearances. 



Net tons. 
7,028 

2,0l9^a»9 
4,198,tj*;4 

43()t27fi 

13^,544 

110,543 

501. Nl 

7,40tlH30fi 

acMtJpmH 

3,505,481 

L*,3U,517 

M.1MM,499 

1,640 

L'.'-Hi.854 

3,361,519 

1,202,194 

824, 110 

325,793 

1,347,239 

82,311 

341. 157 

21 €i 6^ 
307,027 
7:i). 997 
171, GS9 
155. U6& 
S54,679 
175, TOO 
l,aO3.202 
2,7(k^355 

1122,105 

54fi,*i76 

1,7A6,S17 

m, 196 
ii:t,2w 

918.417 
240.964 
210,573 

6,941,613 
297,259 
7,165 
327,602 
308,880 
33,632 
200,579 
645,852 
789,104 
172,604 

1,300,962 
75,390 
292,447 
483,324 
.3,346 
538,074 
648,266 
511,667 
306,467 
226,295 

6,727,088 

2,181,426 
162,526 

4,373,670 
246,666 
197,795 

2,885,105 



Total, 1906 80,829 94,528,194 81,271 

190) I 79,370 ' 87,810,640 i 79,908 

1904 ; 68,732 | 67,622,126 ! 68,967 



94,893,961 
87,978,397 
67,773.295 



» Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, Monthly Sum- 
mary, Internal Commerce of the United States, December, 1906, page 568. 
« Includes Portage. 

Iron ore. — ^Vs indicated by Table 16, iron ore is the 
principal article of freight, representing, in 1906, 56.5 
per cent of the total tonnage of all lake receipts, as 
against but 29.4 per cent in 1889. 



Table 19. — Movement of iron ore for the principal ports of the Great 
Lakes: 1906 and 1889. 




RECEIPTS (NET TONS), j SHIPMENTS (NET TONS). 

1889 



1906 



I 



1889 



7,626,073 



Ashland : | 3,627,503 



2, 199. 109 
333,827 
731.188 

1,951,564 
(') 

10,691 
418,426 



AshUbula | 7. 534, 108 

Buffalo 5, 18<l. 744 

Chicago-South Chicago ; 4, 762, 150 

Cleveland , . . . . | 7, 461 , 496 

Conneaut 6, 061, 615 

Duluth I 

Erie i 2,348,986 

Escanaba 

Fairport 2,052,638 

H uron ' 871 , (i97 

Lorain , 2,417,109 

Marquette 

Milwaukee ' 305. 443 

North Tonawanda^ 320, 034 

Presque Isle 

Sandu.sky 35.861 

Superior- West Superior , 

Toledo 1,611.004 97,476 I 

Two Harbors ; , 8, 862. 028 

All other ports 350, 145 i 260.364 



928,616 

761 

335.162 



124,312 
17,166 



208,411 



41, -297. 209 


7,677,107 


3,627,503 
3,192 1. 


1,663.021 


18,637 1 





370 1 


26.644 
(•) 


12,492,775 1. 


63 1. 
6,335,682 . 


' '3* 364, 067 


ii,89i ' 




1,518,043 1 
10.285 L 


1,541,495 


448 

1,586,656 1 




6,700.740 


8,862.028 
128.806 1 

1 


936.541 
145,339 



» Not reported. 



2 Includes Tonawanda. 



There is a very large fleet engaged solely in freighting 
ore, and the proportion of the total tonnage of freight 
which this product forms does not greatly exceed the 
proportion which the ore fleet represents of the total 
vessel tonnage. With the exception of a small amount 
consumed at Duluth and small rail sliipments (about 
1,000,000 tons in 1906) to furnaces in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, practically the entire quantity of iron ore 
produced in the Lake Superior region is shipped over 
the lakes. It is therefore evident that the production 
of ore and the facilities for shipping it to ports on Lake 
Erie and Lake Michigan have kept pace with each 
other and must continue to do so. How far this 
parity between the ore mined and that sliipped over 
the lakes may bo affected by the establishment of 
blast furnaces near the mines, which has been contem- 
plated by some of the more important producers, is a 
question for the future. 

The principal shipping ports for iron ore are Duluth, 
Superior-West Superior, and Two Harbors, on Lake 
Superior, through which ports the product of the 
Mesabi and Vermilion ranges finds its outlet; Ashland 
and Marquette, also on Lake Superior, for the Gogebic 
and Marquette fields, respectively; and Escanaba, on 
Lake Michigan, which is the shipping point for Menom- 
inee ore. It is the fact of this enormous production 
of iron ore that gives to Lake Superior its leading 
position among the other lakes in respect to the ship- 
ment of freight tonnage. 

On the other hand, the principal ports of receipt 
are Ashtabula, Cleveland, Conneaut, Fairport, Huron, 
Lorain, and Toledo, in Ohio; Buffalo, N. Y.; and Erie, 
Pa., all on Lake Erie; and the port of Chicago-South 
Chicago. Much of this ore is smelted at the point of 
receipt, but a very large proportion is transsliipped to 
other blast furnace centers in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
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The facilities for loading and unloading iron ore at 
lake ports are probably as liighly specialized as those 
for handling freight of any kind, and they have a 
most important bearing upon the traffic. The docks 
and mechanical equipment for the work are of the 
most efficient character and are briefly described as 
follows: 

These docks are so constructed that the cars from the mines are 
run out on them. The hoppers in the bottom of the cars are let 
down, and ore is discharged by gravity into pockets from the bottom 
of which iron chutes lead to the vessel lying alongside the dock. 
Through the hatches of the vessel the ore is chuted by gravity into 
the hold at as many p>oint8 as there are hatches. In this way very 
little manual labor is necessary. A cargo of 9,277 tons of ore has 
been loaded into the steamer E. J. Earlingj at Mesabi dock No. 4, 
at Duluth, in seventy minutes, or an average of 7,288 tons per 
hour. * * * 

Practically the entire success of a dock for receiving ore from a 
vessel, like a dock for loading vessels, depends on the ability to 
unload quickly and cheaply, and place in cars the tonnage that is 
daily brought alongside the docks by the gigantic ore carriers so 
constructed as to permit the hoisting and dumping by the most 
modem appliances, both electric and otherwise, of the greatest 
number of tons per hour in order to accomplish the quickest possible 
release of the vessel and effect the maximum saving in the cost of 
operation. 

The efficiency of the machinery for unloading is shown by the 
record of the George W. Perkins , 10,346 tons having been taken off 
in four hours and ten minutes, or at an average rate of 2,582 tons 
per hour. * * * 

Just here we have the keynote of the transportation service on 
the lakes, which is to secure for each vessel the least possible delay 
at port of loading or of dischai^ge and consequently the greatest 
number of round trips possible in a season. The average number 
of trips that a modem vessel is able to make from the head of Lake 
Superior to Lake Erie is usually estimated at 20 per season, although 
with good dispatch at terminals some boats may make 25, and even 
more. Every additional trip in a season reduces the average cost 
of transportation, and the entire carr>ing trade is ever pressing to 
reduce delay, whether at terminals or en route. To the genius 
displaye<l in devising plans to accomplish this result is due in no 
small degree the record the lakes have made in affording the cheap- 
est transportation in the world.* 

The extremely low rat^s charged for ore transporta- 
tion also greatly stimulate the traffic. According to 
the reports of the Bvu-eau of Statistics, the average con- 
tract rate per gross ton in 1906 from Ashland and other 
ports at the head of Lake Superior to Ohio ports was 
75 cents. The charge for trimming and unloading, 
according to the same authority, was 20 cents per ton, 
which makes a total charge of 95 cents per gross ton 
for the deliver}^ at destination. The distance from 
Duluth to Cleveland, for example, is S34 miles: the 
rate per ton per mile, therefore, was 1.14 mills. 

* Walter Thayer, "Transportation on the Great I^akes,*' Annals 
of the American Academy. 



Table 20. 



-Movement of coal and coke for the principal ports of the 
Great iMkes: 1906 and 1880. 



RECEIPTS (NET TONS), i SHirilENTS (NET TONS). 



1906 



1H89 



~r 



Total ■ 15,532,715 5,1G2,471 > 17, 575, 467 



Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Buffalo 

Charlotte 

Chicago-South Chicago. . 

Cleveland 

Connoaut 

Detour 

Detroit 

Dollar Bay 

Duluth 

Erie 

Escanaba 

Fairhaven 

Falrport 

Franklort 

Gladstone 

Green Bay 

Hancock-lIoughton« 

Huron 

Lake Linden 

Lorain , 

Ludington 

Manitowoc 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Ogdensburg 

Oswego 

Sandu8k>' 

Sault 8te. Marie* 

Sheboygan 

Superior- West Superior. 

Toledo 

Two Harbors 

Washburn 

All other ports 



521,1ft') 



1,112 



938,151 
4,()29 



1906 



201.241 



1,329,364 
1.200 

, («) 

147,292 

26,905 141,900 

130,880 

1,580.382 ' 485,000 



512,672 , 



194,199 



3,400 . 

125 

224,773 . 

380,757 i 

398,373 I 



354,484 I 



122,000 

70,374 

144,261 

235 



20,893 
444,190 
273.443 
3,659,491 
192,509 
681 



168,062 
440.216 
3,749,737 
23,957 
288.935 
166,519 
878,872 



4,583 

75,000 

126.421 

907,743 

66,231 



1,561 
24,938 
50,000 
720,000 



61,614 
351.237 



2,202 

2,477,885 

3,112,577 

180,634 

120,578 

2,905,506 

846.948 

115,596 

62,776 



1889 



6,105,799 



489,585 

2,156,670 

350,000 



825,030 



3)564 



13,052 

926,099 

8,649 

2,635 

276,328 

228,813 

60 

3,705 

333 

771,375 

53 

1,607,370 

513,948 

5,804 

176 

13,986 

1,752 

37,266 

749,084 

32,156 

578 

4,668 

2,325,259 

1,850 

867 

134.800 



410,403 



119,317 
59,438 



12 
25,075 
56,000 



373,671 



65.356 

282,006 

275,385 

1,000 

200 



650,000 



62,995 



1 Includes 2,003,453 net tons of bunker coal. 
« Not reported. 



'Includes Portage. 
< St. Marys Falls. 



Coal. — Coal is next in importance to iron ore in ton- 
nage, the combined shipments of hard and soft coal 
amounting in 1906 to 17,575,467 net tons, an increase 
since 1889 of 11,469,668 tbns, or 187.8 per cent. The 
explanation of the excess of shipments of soft coal 
over receipts in 1906, that '*the shipments include 
2,003,453 net tons of fuel or bimker coal, for which 
there is no corresponding return imder the head of 
receipts," should be repeated here. The quantities 
shown for the two censuses are not strictly comparable, 
as coke is included in 1889 and the figures for it can not 
be separated. Much of this coal forms the return 
cargo from New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio ports 
I of viessels engaged in carrying iron ore from Lake 
! Superior. 

The shipments of anthracite coal are nearly all from 
I Buffalo, as that city is the western terminus of some of 
i the principal so-called '^hard coal roads." *As the 
I chief use of this is for domestic purposes it finds a 
I market in the large centers of population like Chicago 
I and Milwaukee. A large quantity is also received at 
Superior for rail shipment farther west. 

As previously pointed out, nearly all soft coal ship- 
; ments are from Ohio ports on Lake Erie, the principal 
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ones ranking in importance as follows in the order 
named: Cleveland, Ashtabula, Toledo, Lorain, Con- 
neaut , Huron, and Sandusky. Ludington , Mich. , also is 
an important shipper of soft coal. This city is the west- 
em terminus on Lake Michigan of the Pere Marquette 
railroad, which has at that place water connection with 
Chicago and Milwaukee. As that railroad traverses the 
state of Michigan and has its headquarters at Detroit, 
it forms an important link for the transportation of the 
coal of Pennsylvania and Ohio during the time from 
December to April, when the Detroit river, St. Marys 
Falls canal, and the straits of Mackinac are closed to 
navigation. The figures of the Bureau of Statistics 
show that much more than one-half of the total west- 
ward coal shipments from Ludington were during the 
winter season. The leading receiving ports for soft 
coal are Superior-West Superior, Milwaukee, and 
Diiluth. Chicago receives nearly all of its bituminous 
coal by rail from the coal fields of Illinois and Indiana. 

As coal is the only important commodity freighted 
westward in b\ilk, it is for a large number of vessels the 
only cargo available for return to Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior ports, and as a consequence there is 
brisk competition for the business, for without it, 
these vessels would be obliged to return either light or 
empty. The rates, therefore, are lower for coal than 
for any other article, the average rate on hard coal 
during 1906, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics, 
being 46 cents a ton from Buffalo to Chicago and 35 
cents a ton to Duluth. The rates on soft coal are 
equally moderate. 

Lumber, — Lumber ranks next to coal in volume of 
shipments. This commodity shows a decrease of 32.4 
per cent, which is explained by the rapid exhaustion 
of the forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
and the consequent decay of the lumber milling indus- 
try in those states. The principal ports for the ship- 
ment of lumber in 1906, as shown in Table 25, are 
Duluth, Manitowoc, Manistee, Manistique, Two Har- 
bors, Milwaukee, Ashland, and Cheboygan, in the order 
given; each reported shipments exceeding 50,000,000 
feet. Naturally the populous centers where the rough 
lumber is manufactured for the market lead in receipts 
of this commodity, Chicago being first. The increasing 
needs of these centers for manufactured and unmanu- 
factured lumber are, however, now being supplied by 
railroad shipments, the receipts by lake shipments 
having been for many years on the decline. It is 
extremely probable that the lumber traffic on the 
Great Lakes will continue to diminish in importance 
unless under changed legislative conditions the prod- 
uct of Canadian forests is permitted to enter the 
American market. Should such a change be brought 
about, a large proportion of that product would prob- 
ably be carried by water. 



Table 21. — Movement of lumber for the principal ports of the Great 
Lakes: 1906 and 1889. 



RECEIPTS (NET TONS). 



Ii 



1906 



1889 



Total 3.497.110 6,857,257 



Alpena 

Bay aty 

Buffalo 

Chicago-South Chicago. 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Duluth 

East Tawas 

Ludington 

Manistee 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Menorninee 

Milwaukee 

Muskegon 

North Tonawanda • 

Oscoda 

Oswego 

Toledo 

All other ports 



64,084 
275,420 
810.844 
350.200 
182, 186 
6.546 



'281.540 

860 

19,498 

6,410 

2.482 

143,912 

23,366 

712,918 



4,200 

403.951 

2.588.004 

565,626 

314.995 



383 



8,126 
278 



412,479 

119,530 

1,029.729 



5.370 I 
75.598 
535.876 



283.058 
282.399 



SHIPMENTS (NET TONS). 

1906 , 1889 



3,615,140 



d. «f4o, OBD 



88.468 ! 
2,804 . 
4,484 ; 
1,626 I 
3,026 
1,270 
922,954 I 
1,656 
66,018 I 
199, 136 ; 
231,224 I 
105,610 
50,562 I 
114.060 I 
28,212 I 
2.926 
33,072 
100 
374 
1,757,558 



373,204 
481,596 



2,106 

1,092 

10,261 

13.110 

212,467 

258,520 

477,785 

5.625 

341,445 

265.103 



846,615 



5.108 
1,564,399 



1 Includes Tonawanda. 

WJieaL — With the exception of wheat and com it is 
impossible to compare the receipts and shipments of 
the various cereals during 1906 with those for 1889, 
for the reason that barley, . oats, and rye were not 
shown separately for the earlier period. 

The principal features indicated in the statistics of 
the movement of wheat are the large increase of 
receipts at Buffalo, the decrease in the shipments from 
the port of Chicago, and the very large increase in the 
shipments from Duluth and Superior-West Superior, 
these two ports leading now in that respect. 

Tablk 22. — Movement of wheat for the principal ports of the Great 
Lakes: 1906 and 1889. 



RECEIPTS (NET TONS). ' SHIPMENTS (NET TONS). 

1906 



1889 



19041 



1889 



Total 


..| 1.459,029 


919.162 1 


1.431.804 


969.150 


Buffalo 


... 1.268,085 1 

21,072 . 

...| 30.395, 


781,648 1 






Chicago-South Chicago 

Detroit 


261,058 


312,203 


1,819 


80,757 


Duluth 


535,733 


207.732 


Erie 


69. 419 
5.010 1. 


33.779 




Milwaukee 


54,245 

538.197 

10.849 

31.722 


29,191 


Superior- Weat Superior 




191,623 


Toledo 


8.714 . 




132,363 


All other ports 


56,334 


162.016 


15.281 









Com, — A notable decrease in the transportation of 
com on the lakes is exhibited by Table 23, Buffalo and 
Chicago, which are respectively the principal ports of 
receipt and shipment, both showing large losses. In 
explanation of this decrease it may be stated that 
since 1898, when the lake movement of com rose to 
the maximum, there has been an almost constant 
annual reduction in the amount shipped by way of the 
lakes, the share diverted to the railroads showing a 
steady growth. An additional explanation is sug- 
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gested in the increased consumption at or near the 
place of production in stock feeding and in the manu- 
facture of com products and distilled liquors. The 
large excess of shipments over receipts shown in the 
total for all cities in 1906 is caused by the fact that the 
east bound bonded com shipments are very heavy. 
This freight enters Canada at points on Georgian bay, 
is transshipped to the railways, and again enters the 
United States at points in northern New York or 
Vermont, and is not included in the tables as freight 
received. 

Table 23. — Movement of corn for the principal ports of the Great 
Lakes: 1906 ami 18S9. 





RECEIPTS (NET TONS). 


SHIPMENTS 


CnetT()NS>. 




1906 


1889 


1906 


1889 


Total 


981,075 


1.583,901 


1.218,883 


1,929,614 


Bii/Tftlo. . 


608,735 


1,319,560 






Chicago-South Chicago 


1,082.519 


1,760,621 
27,536 
49,901 


Detroit 


12.350 


4,242 


Duluth 


192 


Erie 


38.677 

2,893 

131.543 


98,623 1 




MUwaukee 


84,225 


1,434 




131,907 




Superior- West Superior 


33,982 


5,211 


Toledo 


1 


73,952 


All other ports 


9(i,868 


29.WJ9 


17,965 


1.959 







Freight, hy lakes, — The tables previously presented 
have indicated in part the relative positions of the 
several lakes in regard to the freight received and 
shipped on each, but this phase of lake transportation 
is brought out more clearly in Table 24. 

This table was prepared from the table of the Bureau 
of Statistics which gives the freight figures for all lake 
ports. It should be explained that there were some 
lake ports of minor importance which could not be 



definitely located on any of the lakes either by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics or at the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the War Department, to whom the matter was 
referred. These places were unimportant, their total 
receipts of freight amounting to only 27,126 tons and 
the shipments to 12,925 tons, or less than one- twenty- 
fifth and one-fiftieth of 1 per cent, respectively, of the 
totals for all lake^, and as it was generally believed by 
those well informed concerning lake navigation that 
most of these ports were lumber camps on Lake Supe- 
rior, the statistics accordingly were credited to that 
body of water. 

It should be stated, too, that ports on the Detroit 
river w^ere considered as located on Lake St. Clair and 
those on St. Marys river as on Lake Superior. 

If the total volume of both receipts and shipments is 
taken into accomit. Lake Erie occupied the most im- 
portant position in lake traflic in 1906 as it did in 1889. 
I^ake Superior was second in this respect in 1906, but 
was first in the quantity of freight originating on its 
shores. The most striking fact shown is the great gain 
made by Lake Superior in the actual and relative im- 
portance of the tonnage of its shipments, from about 
one-fifth in 1889 to more than one-half of the whole in 
1906. The decrease shown in the tonnage of Lakes 
Huron and St. Clair and of Lake Ontario and the St. 
LawTence river is almost equally noteworthy. The 
statistics for Lakes Huron and St. Clair should not be 
accepted as indicating a small amount of traffic on 
those lakes, for it is obvious, of course, that all vessels 
making the trip between the upper and lower lakes 
must traverse those waters. The amount of this traflic 
is fairly indicated elsewhere in this report where the 
operations on the Detroit river are shown. 



Table 24.— SHIPMENTS AND RE(^EIPTS OF FREIGHT ON EACH OF THE GREAT LAKES, WITH PER CENT EACH 

IS OF TOTAL: 19()6 AND 1889. 





Tons 


SHIPMENTS. 

(net^ . Per cent of total . 
1889 1906 1889 


JIECEIPTS. 






LAKE. 


' Tons (net ) . 


Per cent of 
total. 




1900 


1900 

73.178,213 


1889 


1900 


1889 


Total 


175,600,649 


25,266,974 100.0 ■ 100.0 


25,936,132 . 


100.0 


100.0 






Superior 


40.332.392 

1,460,276 

15.073.679 

18, 456, 131 

288,171 


5,434,781 53.3 21.5 
2,344.451 1.9 9.3 
10,090,366 19.9 39.9 
6.386.392 24.4! 25.3 
1,010,984; 0.4 4.0 


9,042,572 

1,609,032 

18,359.780 

43,633,816 

443.013 


2,491,149 , 
1,029,356 
8.480,892 
12,957,483 
977 2.«i2 


12.4 
2.3 
25.1 
50.6 
0.6 


9.6 


Huron and St. Clair 


4.0 


Michigan 

Erie 

Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence river 


32.7 
50.0 
3.8 









1 Includes 2,008,453 net tons of bunker coal. 



The supremacy of Lake Superior in the amount of 
freight shipped is to be attributed mainly to its iron 
ore and in less degree to its grain. Iron ore and grain 
swell the receipts of Lake Erie, while coal is the princi- 
pal commodity shipped, with unclassified freight next 
in importance. Lake Michigan's large volume of freight 
shipments is made up principally of com and other 
grains, flour, and unclassified freight from Chicago and 
Milwaukee and iron ore from Escanaba, and its receipts 



of iron ore, coal, and unclassified freight at Cliicago and 
Milwaukee. 

With the future development of the lake region and 
the growth of the cities on its shores the freight 
traffic on all the lakes except Ontario must continue to 
increase. There seems no probability of any increase 
in American commerce on Lake Ontario until a canal 
of reasonable depth connecting it with Lake Erie, 
within the United States, shall be constructed. It is 
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evident that the Welland canal does not fully serve the 
purpose of increasing to any extent the passage of 
American freight between the two lakes, as the ton- 
nage so carried during the year ending June 30, 1904, 
amounted only to 252,481 tons.^ These figures show 
a decrease over the preceding year, and as a matter of 
fact are smaller than those for every year previous as 
far back as 1882. The following quotation in regard 
to the commerce of Lake Ontario at the beginning of 
the last century affords a very vivid contrast between 
comparative conditions then and now: 

The commerce of l^ke Ontario increased so fast that in 1800 it 
exceeded that of all the other lakes together.*^ 

It has now less than one-half of 1 per cent of the 
combined commerce of the other lakes, if we consider 
only the ships of the United States. 

There is another feature in connection with the sta- 
tistics of freight that should receive mention here. 
When the figures were tabulated, for the pui^ose of 
verification they were carefully compared with those 
contained in other reports which presented corre- 
sponding data, such as the annual reports of chambers 
of commerce and other local trade bodies. This dis- 
closed many discrepancies, some verj^ l^^g®? between 
the statistics collected by the Government and those 
published by the boards of trade. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee w^ere the principal cities for 
which these discrepancies were noted. 

The matter was brought to the attention of the 
Bureau of Statistics, and in reply it was stated that 
the question had previously been the subje<5t of re- 
peated investigations, and that the discrepancies 
resulted from differences in the methods of compiling 
the figures and the different sources from which they 
were obtained. In addition a representative of the 
Bureau of the Census, while collecting general infor- 
mation concerning lake transportation, made inquiry 
into this question, calling for that purpose upon the 
secretaries of the commercial bodies and the collectors 
of customs in the principal cities, and was convinced 
as a result of his investigations that the discrepancies 
were not remarkable under the circumstances. 

It is required of the master of a vessel engaged in 
commerce on the lakes that before the departure of 
his vessel from port he shall present at the custom- 
house duplicate manifests of his cargo, such manifests 
being subscribed and sworn to by him before the col- 
lector, who indorses thereon his certificate of clear- 
ance, retaining one copy for the files of his office and 
delivering the other for the use of the master, who 
afterwards files it at the custom-house of the port of 
destination. These manifests are sometimes presented 
and clearance obtained before the loading of the cargo, 
and it frequently occurs that the actual quantity of 

* Annual Reix)rt, Department of Railways and Canals, Dominion 
of Canada, page lxii. 
'-'One Hundred Years of American Commerce, vol. 1, l)age 26. 



cargo and the quantity declared at the custom-house 
are different. Indeed, cases have been known where 
the cargo loaded was altogether different in character 
from the cargo declared at the custom-house. If in 
such cases the local trade body accepts the figures filed 
for its records of shipments, as is usually done, those 
records will not be a correct account of the traffic of 
the port. 

After a vessel is loaded and leaves port it is custom- 
ary for the owners to mail to the master at the port of 
destination a bill of lading which is a correct account 
of the contents of the cargo. This paper usually 
reaches its destination before the vessel, and the 
master, upon his arrival, if the bill of lading differs 
from the manifest, is enabled to correct the latter before 
filing it at the custom-house. This is not always done, 
however; sometimes by reason of delay in the mails 
the bill of lading is not received, and again masters, 
tlu-ough indifference or carelessness, frequently fail to 
make the necessary corrections on the manifest. 

Another cause of difference between the statistics 
of the Government and those of other organizations is 
found in the fact that the latter sometimes obtain their 
information, not from the custom-houses but from the 
sliippers or consignees direct. This is done in Buffalo, 
where the receipts of grain arc compiled by the cham- 
ber of commerce from reports of the elevator compa- 
nies, which explains the large discrepancies in these 
statistics. 

Discrepancies in the statistics of grain receipts for 
Cleveland, which are very large, are explained in the 
same manner as are those for Buffalo. 

Although the Chicago board of trade is supplied with 
shippers' memoranda of cargoes taken out, the statis- 
tics in its annual report were compiled in 1906 from 
the clearance manifests, both for sliipments and re- 
ceipts, which accounts for the wide difference between 
the statistics of that body and those printed in this 
report for certain commodities. Recently, however, 
changes in methods have been adopted, which it is 
believed will tend to greater uniformity. 

Conditions in Milwaukee are somewhat different 
from those foimd in the other large cities on the lakes, 
in respect to these statistics. Milwaukee being what 
is termed an *' intermediate port" between Chicago and 
Lake Erie ports, masters of vessels are not required 
by law to take out clearance papers in addition to the 
ones granted to them at the original port of departure, 
and the secretary of the chamber of commerce was 
unable, formerly, to compile statistics of port re- 
ceipts and shipments. Congressional action was 
therefore sought with a view to requiring a report to 
the collector of customs of all cargoes landed at or 
shipped from that port. The Lake Carriers' Associa- 
tion, representing a very large proportion of the ton- 
nage, being opposed, it is stated, to such legislation, 
agreed on the part of its members, as a compromise. 
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to supply the chamber of commerce with complete 
statements of freight loaded and unloaded, and from 
such statements the annual statistical report is now 
compiled. The figures in that report for certain com- 
modities, especially flour, difi'ered to a considerable 
extent from those published by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. In order to ascertain the cause of those differ- 
ences, a comparison was made of some of the supple- 
mentary manifests containing figures for cargoes of 
flour with the corresponding returns made to the cham- 
ber of commerce, and it was ascertained that in many 
cases, according to the manifests, the cargoes consisted 
of flour exclusively, while the returns made to the 
chamber of commerce indicated that in addition to 
flour a considerable proportion of the cargoes was feed. 
It is hardly reasonable to suppose that feed would have 
been reported if it had not formed part of the cargo, 
while it can very readily be seen that through indifi'er- 
ence or carelessness it might be omitted from the mani- 
fest at destination, notwithstanding the regulations 
requiring a corrected report. 

The questionable accuracy of these statistics has 
been before adverted to, and the following extract 
describing conditions which formerly surrounded the 
collection of the data, and which have not yet been 
completely corrected, is pertinent at this point: 

First of all, the laws governing the filing of manifests are not what 
they should be. * * * Under existing laws vessels carrying goods 
from a port in one collection district to another port in the same 
district are not required to report or clear at the custom-houses, 
and there is, therefore, no record in the custom-houses of the com- 
modities so carried. But as the local business on the lakes is very 
small, this does not seriously impair the accuracy of the records. 
Second, there are a number of small ports on the lakes where there 
are no custom-houses, but at which a large lake business is done. 
Third, under the regulations that now obtain, a ship may clear 
from a port on the lakes for another port, and may stop at one or 
more intermediate ports, where she may receive and discharge 
cargo without reporting at the custom-houses of the intermediate 
ports. * * * 

Inaccuracies are due to the following causes: (1) Masters are per- 
mitted, under certain circumstances, to clear at the same time 
they enter — this custom is productive of error because masters may 
not, for a variety of reasons, take aboard what they supposed they 
would when they cleared; (2) masters do not often know what they 
have on board when they clear, even after their vessels are loaded — 
in some cases the statements on the basis of which freight is col- 
lected are made up after the ship has left port, and forwarded to 
the captain by mail or teh»graph, and in numerous instances cap- 



tains never know what they have on board, aa they are simply 
directed to go to a certain place and load (the manager of the dock 
being informed how much to put on), and then ordered to depart 
for a certain port, where the manager of the dock assumes all respon- 
sibility for records: (3) in the case of miscellaneous cargoes, it would 
be necessary to delay the departure of the boats in some cases in 
order to give a correct statement of the cargoes, so the manifests are 
likely to be the captains' estimate's of what they have on lx)ard; 
and (4) some errors are due to indifference — in the minds of some 
captains the filing of a manifest is a mere form, for statistics, in 
their opinion, have no value. 

Any attempt to remedy these evils should take cognizance of 
the fact that vast sums of money have bren expended in terminal 
facilities, in order to secure dispatch in loading and unloading, and 
therefore regulations that would detain vessels would undo that 
which has been gained at an enormous expenditure of money and 
energy. If captains are forced to file correct statements of caigoes, 
vessels would in many cases be detained for some hours, and cap- 
tains put to great inconvenience and to considerable expense. The 
docks are usually scattered over an enormous extent of territory. 
If a vessel finishes loading at 1 o'clock at night, the captain may be 
forced to walk several miles to the custom-house, as the street cars 
have probably stopped running, or secure a carriage at no little 
inconveni(»nce and expense. Perhaps accurate statistics could be 
obtained and greater dispatch given to vessels by making the ship- 
pers instead of the captains responsible for reports. * * * ^ 

The methods of collecting these statistic*s ought to be radically 
changed, if for no other reason, simply because the Government 
can not afford to permit its work to be held up to scorn. Lake 
shippers ought gladly to cooperate with the Government, for an 
accurate knowledge of the situation is absolutely necessary in order 
to enable Congress to make a wise appropriation of money to facili- 
tate conmierce on these waters. Without a positive basis of facts 
it is impossible to plan a judicious scheme of improvements. Any 
change in the regulations governing the collection of statistics which 
will delay traffic may be expected, in the future as in the past, to 
meet the opposition of the lake carriers. If the shipper instead of 
the carrier were called ujwn for a statement, there need be no delay.* 

It is doubtful if the last recommendation, that the 
shipper instead of the carrier should be called upon 
for a statement, would in all cases be practicable. 
The method would be perfectly feasible if the cargo 
were owned by a single or a few shippers, but if the 
shipments were by numerous owners and were of a 
miscellaneous character, it might prove to be less 
effective than the present practice. It would seem, 
therefore, that the key to accurate and complete 
statistics is in customs regulations effectively and 
uniformly enforced. 

* George G. Tunell, Statistics <»f Lake Commerce, 1898, pages 19 
I to2l. 
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Table 35 DOMESTIC RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, OP PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES: 1906. 



PORT. 


TOT 

(TONS 

Koceipt6. 
73,178.213 


AL 

NET). 

Shipments. 


IRON ORE 
(TONS, QROaS). 


IRON, PIO 
(TONS. GROSS). i 

Receipts. Shipments. 
387,650 360,741 | 


IRON MANUFACTURES 
(TONS. GROSS). 


COAL, 
(TONS 

Receipts. 
2,980,006 


HARD 

NET). 




Receipts. 
36.891,900 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 
544.726 


Shipments. 


Shipments. 


Total 


» 75, 609. 049 


36,872.508 


554.074 


3.087,227 






Ashland 


632.100 

7,676,115 

10.143,691 

23.873 

7,846,406 

8,235.366 
6.064,142 
981.639 
2.154,871 
2,836.324 

524,727 
2,211,464 
389.338 
321,706 
275.292 

610.950 
450.982 
876. 417 
82.706 
2.512,910 

707,125 
33.602 
166.788 
660,726 
45.602 

278,720 
103,825 

5,002.853 
58,360 

1,055,178 

409.255 
17.341 
146.845 
150,841 

129.477 

195,389 

509.929 

4,134,373 

1.816.976 
297,756 
203.047 

2,156,094 


3,774,931 
2,481.670 
4,201.316 ; 
148,530 1 
2,510.632 i 

3.434,962 
888.854 ' 
203,223 
14.632.066 

1,070,415 

6,412.483 
295,439 
441.823 
224,825 
145.249 

107.008 

66,572 

783,273 

60,768 

1.698,823 

956,593 
488,239 ; 
332.562 ! 
577,064 
35.362 

1,531,966 
97,009 

1.233,293 
61,617 
23,968 

56,082 

37.436 

2n,232 

17. 147 

824.813 

243.565 

15.089 

8.447.890 

2.350,837 i 
9.018.987 
170,072 
5.295.985 




3.238.922 
2.850 
16,640 




19,433 1 


30 


5 


29,439 




Ashtabula 


6,726.882 
4.631,021 


77, 414 
72,460 




Buffalo 

Ch?'^M>ygan . . 


3.234 


13.103 


156,420 


1.112 

800 

810.988 


2,699.666 


Chics firp-8outh Chlcasro . .... 


4.251,920 

6.662.049 

5.412.156 

158,036 




30,556 

10,981 

5,958 

3,366 

940 

31,106 

12 
22.250 
31.356 


155 
3,005 ; 


19.750 

788 

19 

72.191 

135, 32() 


6.952 

277.575 

36,560 

5.049 

508 

8.880 

126 

20,457 

117 


3 


Cleveland 


330i 
1 


16.962 


Conneaut 




17 600 


Detroit 


1,400 

11.154,263 

56 

5,656,859 




2.266 
148,969 




Duluth 


53,333 
81 

38.064 

7.729 

28.267 

17.750 

161 , 




Erie 


2,097,308 




257.340 


EsranabA 


452 


25. 412 
1.900 




Falrport 

Frankfort 


1,832.623 
26. 101 






806 

29.941 

150 

868 

7,872 

60 

4,857 


2,636 


Gladstone 


12,198 


7,130 




Grand Haven 




212 
50 


3.797 


Green Bay 




2,550 


1 


88.568 
36,619 

2.'532* 



1,550 

1.000 

1,913 

26.244 

952 

17,287 

2.621 

722.156 

1.836 


26 


Hanc^^k-tinught^n s 






Huron 


778.361 


10,617 








Kewaunee 


252 
26.935 

2.482 






Lorain 


2.158,133 
1,447 




30 
23,817 





Ludlngton 

Manistee 


494 


14.765 


4,078 


26,153 


Manli^tlqne . , 




3,862 
885 


23,347 
9.309 


5<1.537 
426 


19,397 
13,739 


i'M 

770 ; 

50 ; 




Manitowoc 






MarlneClty 







Marquette 




1,355,306 
22,493 , 
9,183 




8.606 


850 

1.537 

26,354 




Menominee 




40 
14.688 


298 
3,381 




Milwaukee i 


272, 7i7 


821 
420 
75 


i,638 


Muskegon 


Nnrtb Tonawandft* . 


285,745 


400 


6.200 


984 
36 


3.495 
60 


3..'>30 


Ogdensburg 

Osweeo 


11,003 

681 

8.506 

33.214 












35,519 


Port Huron 




1.000 






81 


250 




Racine 











Randuflky 


32.019 
8.500 




1.836 








4.000 


Sault 8te. Marie 


4,400 




548 

21 

118.471 

250 
7,857 




24,627 
133.560 
671,654 

23.937 




Sheboygan 

Superior- West Superior 

Toledo 










5.982,804 




58.696 , 
32*5<14' 






1,438.396 


1,117 


280 


11.012 


Two Harbors 


7,912.525 




Washburn 


3.344 
115,202 






4.371 
137,917 




All other 


1.482.381 


14.794 


25,930 


0)4,302 


' 6,743 


7,446 







1 Includes 2,003,453 net tons of bunker coal. 



• Includes Portage. 



3 Includes Tonawanda. 
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Table 35.— DOMESTIC RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES: 

1906— Continued. 



i 



COAL. SOFT 
(TONS, NET,i. 



Receipts. Shlpmenta. 



Total 12,552.109 »14,488,240 



Ashland i 41U.756 2,202 

Ashtabula 2.477,885 

Buffalo 412.911 

Cheboygan 9.874 ; 571 

Chicago-South Chicago.. 127,163 120,575 



Cleveland . 
Conneaut . 
Detroit.... 

Duluth 

Erie 



4,4*>29 



24.705 
1.4U,413 



Escanaba 487,260 

Fairport 1.500 

Frankfort 125 

Gladstone 217,643 

Grand Haven 



SALT 
(TONS, NET). 



COPPER 
(TONS, GROSS). 



i Receipts.' Shipments.' Receipts. Shipments. 



Ludington.. 

Manistee 

Manistique. . 
Manitowoc.. 
Marine City. 



19,343 



r)5.577 
417.946 
41,796 



Marquette 25(),156 

Menominee 40..330 

Milwaukee 2,937,335 

Muskegon 

North Tonawanda » ' 



2.888.544 

829,348 

62,776 

13.^2 

668,759 

8.649 

276,3-28 

226,278 

60 

27.273 

Green Bay 292. 189 ' 3,679 

Hancock-lloughton 2. . . . . 361 , 754 ' 333 

Huron 771,375 

Kewaunee 52,817 1.048 

Lorain 1,697,370 



487,795 
16.326 
5,314 
5,894 
2,785 , 

175 i 

30| 

12.348 i 

8,903 ! 

11,585 

1.752 

1.746 

5,102 

15 

745,084 
32. 156 , 
578 I 
4.668 

2,314,247 
1,850 . 
867 i 
339,995 i 



Ogdcnsburg. . 

Oswego 

Port Huron., 
Racine 



181.566 



Sandusky 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Sheboygan 

Superior^ West Superior. 



74,355 I 
57.688 ; 



Toledo 

Two Harbors. 

Washburn 

Another 



143,455 : 

306,647 , 

3,078,183 . 

20 . 
288,935 i 
162. 148 ' 
977,801 ; 



200 



632 

'264,939 

548 



9,678 
I 43.922 



476 



4 

5,243 

18 

8,343 
297 



3til 



95 

4,713 

139.076 



515 



3,896 

212 

25,;i-26 

20,5(50 

28,423 



47,rrt!t9 



LOOS 

(M FEET). 



LUMBER 

(M feet;. 



554,811 . 567.986 'l 125,435 



116.564 I 



Receipts. Shipments. Receipts. Shipments. 

__ j I 

1 " ;' ' ' 

75,605 I [1,748,555 ! 1,807.570 



FLOUR 
(TONS, NET). 



70,970 



53,818 

"'2,' 629' 

223 

""i,"256' 



16,076 
225 



4.108 i 
565 



25 



6,519 
8.402 I 
8,522 



100 
150 



I 



1,423 

147 

3,961 

183 



4.789 i. 
6,096 1. 



.10 I 127.220 
209 I 244,319 

451 ! 

8,955 ■ 

I 30,751 



2,422 



23 I 
33 I 



275 



36,749 
50 



1.32 



20,824 . 



300 
179 



50.107 
25' 



438 



125 
6,051 



1,085 



900 



65,207 



299 : 



17,191 I 



87 
290 



4,600 
22,202 



1.200 



1.200 I 1,507 

2,400 I 350 



1 Includes 2,003,453 net tons of bunker coal. 



« Includes Portage. 



124 I 
483 ' 
137,710 



1.025 
476 



276 



405,422 

175, 100 

93 

91.093 

3,273 

9,440 

5.30 

31 

58,912 



I 



14,958 
318 



120 

267 

46 

35 



128 
104 



7,000 



855 

346 

6,301 

140,770 

430 

761 

9,749 

691 



1,241 

71,956 

11,683 

356.459 



400 : 
62,672 I 



56,889 



2.242 

50,717 

813 

1,513 



635 
461.477 



Receipts. Shipments. 



1,338,189 1.334,979 



.1. 



936,260 i 



10, 412 



14,397 

5.2<i4 

721 

9.556 
3,416 



1.413 
17 


1.009 


2,070 


6 

224.288 


190,097 


173 
2 


64.309 




5,172 






90,770 


54,529 


377 



9 
866 



2,843 



33.009 
99,5(>8 
91,413 
115,612 
337 

2,021 
26,281 
57,030 
14,106 

1,463 



54,841 
912 



00 



429 

85 



'Includes Tonawanda. 



1.993 



119 



5,160 
38.484 



313. 424 
50 



13,367 


168] 
50 1.. 
600 i 


14,665 




2,685 




2,627 


8,120 




4,509 





27,454 


: 1 


850 

8,523 

952 

37,799 


io, i66 1 
440 . 
46,405 

187 . 
57,540 :. 
38,517 . 
593,773 


90 
867' 


25 

350,403 


5 






430 




72 


150,625 


2,970 


1,898 
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Table 25.— DOMESTIC RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES: 

1906— Continued. 



PORT. 


WHEAT 

(BUSHELS). 


CO 

(Buai 

Receipts. 
35,038.398 


RN 

IEL8). 

Shipments. 


Oil 

(Buai 


lTS 

IEL8). 

Shipments. 
33,638,055 


BAB 

(BUSI 


XET 

lELS;. 

Shipments. 


1 ^^'^ i 
I (BUSHELS). 1 


UNCLi 
FRE 

(TONS 

Receipts. 


iSSED 
lOHT 
NET). 




Receipts. 


Shipments. 


Receipts. 
32, 436. 489 


Receipts. 
18,496,834 


Receipts. 

1 


Ship- 
ments. 

_ 

2,227,813 i 


Ship- 
ments. 


Total 


48,634,291 


47,?26,778 


43,531,540 


18,252,250 


1 

2,159,308 


5,933.380 


5,986,290 






Ashland 


1 




3.278 


i 




1 






30,043 

53.212 

837,312 

7,198 

1,035.317 

367,891 
15.435 
4^0,864 
256,385 
125.606 

10.000 
34.125 

133,983 
58, 156 

131.334 

228,912 
50,848 
2,943 
20.368 
53,032 

199,898 
28,672 
49,427 

161,509 
1,562 

4,230 
51,911 
604.780 
31,152 

9,680 

16,355 

594 

22,077 

59,921 

15,177 

15,136 

26.882 

226,832 

67,749 

• 11 

8.923 

347,938 


3,495 
593 


Ashtabula 
















Buffalo 


42,269,484 




24.954.822 
1 20 




i 24,165,071 

I ^ 

385.000 
8.455 
6,148 




14,131,440 




1,161,201 




832,988 


Cheboygan 






3,606 
6.316,307 

2,000 







38,902 


Chicago-South Chicago.. . 
Cleveland 


702. 415 

678.000 

1.002 

1.013,1(38 


8,701,930 
161,000 


38,661,377 




726.795 


20,000 

i 


476,786 


(i02,943 


157,805 

1,058 

441.400 


158,200 


205,716 


Conneaut 








1 


950 


Detroit 








1 340.000 
«i2,000 
11,500 








130,600 


Duluth 


17, ^i, 752 


6,860 


4,2(14.448 


29. WW 


1 


292.000 


300,416 


Erie 


2,313,952 


1.381,310 




1:::::::::: 


133,875 


Escanaba 




1 








1 




1,231 


Fairport 


608,250 
5.155 










293,389 
1 245.250 




10.315 


Frankfort 


20,100 

21,764' 

1.050 
3. .",00 




" "123,060" 


1.270,535 
"1," 429,' 729' 

1 





1 1,304,570 
1 






128 222 


Gladstone 


583,271 


2,196,764 


620.994 


21X),700 
182,000 


13,033 


Grand Ilaven 


629,809 


1 679,873 

1 


47,703 
8.142 


108,135 


Green Bay * 






2.580,530 


1.003.433 


10,675 


Hancock-IIoughton > 

Huron 




3,860 


1 36,255 

1 


1.914 










7 


Kewaunee^ 




1.675 




9,400 


1 


127,600 


9,000 


591.317 


1 


229,956 


29,017 
1,419 


Lorain 






1 


Ludington... 


79,340 


2,205 


1,006,652 
18,255 


1,765 

25,366' 

53,144 


3,876,983 
89,900 


1.920 


1,385,159 


6.100 


, 364,655 


13,500 


204,264 


Manistee 


27,123 


Manistique 




24,098 
20,100 


89,775 
4.809.338 


1,000 
11,100 


5,960 
1,973.573 




8,565 
303,999 


66,556 


Manitowoc 






15,500 


157,262 


Marine City 




1 


1,006 


Marquette ' ! 


1 ' 


'i 






66 


Menominee 








76 

1 5,000 

5,680 






20,318 


MUwaukee 


167,000 
15,546 


1,806,180 


103,311 
30,048 


3,008,050 




3.664,468 


4.178,990 




317,985 


467,650 


Muskegon 

North Tonawanda * 


29,915 




23,882 












1,481 


Ogdensburg 

Oswego 


476.741 
46,000 




4,697,950 




815,502 


1 






53,947 
71 








388,150 








Port iluron 




938.260 




103,500 










166, 781 


Racine . . .... 






::: - 






17,132 
75 679 


Sandusky 

Sault Ste. Mario 


d07.696 




• 





146.800 
2,200 








1 


















151,149 


Sheboygan 




300 
1.213,630 


9.200 

6,744,656 










13 451 


Superior-West Superior.. 




17.93a.9(G 
3til,(«2 






8.931.323 




143,540 


308.812 


Toledo 


290,450 




1 






14,041 


Two Harbors 


._ .1 . . 










3 548 


Washburn - . 


238,983 

26, aw 




424,590 
786 




2.796.383 
31,066 




123,875 
60.284 






44,940 
13,842 


22,067 


Another 


27.143 


60.433 


1 130.466 


3,878 


3,468 


1,635,3('41 




32576—08- 


^11 


1 Include 


» Portage. 








» Includes Tonawanda 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 

One of the most important features at the different 
censuses of water transportation has been the obtain- 
ing of statistics as to the transportation of passengers, 
and the results for the Great Lakes are presented in 
the following table: 

Table *26.— Passengers carried: 1880 to 1906. 



190« 



Number of passenger carrying vessels . 



282 



1889 



1880 



(') 



Passenger and freight vessels . 
Ferryboats 



236 

46 I 



365 
40 



Income from passengers * >4,865, 736 

Passenger and freight vessels ! $4. 408. 880 

Ferryboats $456,856 

NumlKjr of passengers carried « I 14,079. 121 



(') 



0) 



On passenger and freight vessels. 
On lerrybcMits 



5,814,639 
8,264.482 



0) 



0) 



1.612.519 
623,474 I 



2,235.993 1.356.010 



926.250 
429,760 



1 Not reported separately. 

« Exclusive of $1,168 reported as income from 1.025 passengers carried on 
tugs and other towing vessels. 

Although the census of 1880 was limited to steam 
vessels, the statistics included in this table are no 
less valuable for comparative purposes on that account, 
as practically no passengers are carried for hire in 
sailing or imrigged vessels. It will be noted that the 
income received from passenger traffic was not re- 
ported separately either in 1880 or 1889, so that no 
comparisons of such data can be made. 

The increases in the number of passengers, both on 
ferryboats and on other vessels, between 1889 and 
1906 are most striking, but it is probable that the 
statistics for 1889, especially those for ferry passengers, 
are very much understated. In the report for that 
census it is stated: 

The figures of passenger traffic are interesting so far as they go, 
but it must be confessed that the returns were not made with that 
scrupulous care which characterized the schedule reports of traffic 
and equipment. , 

As indicated by the table, the passengers were re- I 
ported in two classes, those carried on ferryboats and i 
those on other vessels engaged in the passenger busi- I 
ness exclusively or in the passenger and freight busi- 
ness. It hardly seems necessary to state that ferry ' 
passengers are those transported between two neigh- i 
boring points, usually a short distance apart, and ' 
that the others are those traveling longer distances j 
between different localities and in a large measure are 
made up of summer excursionists on pleasure trips. I 

Attention is called to the fact that although the 

ferry passengers for 1906 constitute considerably more | 
than one-half of the total number, the income received 

from that source is less than one-tenth of the total; ' 

or, stating it in another form, the average fare per j 
ferry passenger was 5.5 cents and for those carried 

on passenger and passenger and freight vessels 75.8 ! 
cents, showing the longer distance traveled by the 



latter class and the superior accommodations fur- 
nished. 

At the census of 1889 the number of ''regular'* and 
' 'excursion " passengers were reported separately and a 
similar inquiry was made a part of the schedule at the 
present census. There was some confusion shown as to 
the precise meaning of the term "excursion*' passen- 
gers and the manner in which they should be reported, 
whether all passengers purchasing return tickets 
came under that head or only those taking ordinary 
day excursions, and whether they should be reported 
twice or only once. Because of this doubt the number 
of excursion passengers is not given in this report. 
It is probable that this classification of passengers 
was no less confusing at the census of 1889 and that 
the statistics were thereby more or less aflected. 

Vessels licensed to carry passengers are required 
by law to report periodically the number of passengers 
carried to the officers of the United States Steamboat 
Inspection Service, and the total number reported by 
that branch of the service for 1906 on the Great Lakes 
was 16,301,220, or 2,221,074 in excess of the Census 
figures. 

Table 27. — Passengers reported for each district of the United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service on the Great Lakes: 190(1} 



LOCAL INSPECTION DISTRICT. I ^sSJogJirs. 

TotAl 16,301.220 

Buffalo 8d5,549 

Chicago 1.818.194 

Cleveland I 806.340 

Detroit 7,403.154 

Duluth 1.051,074 

Grand Haven i 770. 536 

Marquette 478.515 

Mil waukw 484, 691 

Oswceo 480. 014 

Port Huron 549. 097 

Toledo 1,565,056 

1 Annual report of the Steamboat Inspector-General. 

The discrepancy between the statistics of the two 
offices can not he fully accounted for. A representa- 
tive of the Census Office spent several days in exam- 
ining the methods employed by the Inspection Serv- 
ice in reporting the transportation of passengers and 
discovered considerable lack of uniformity, as be- 
tween the several local inspection districts, m return- 
ing this information. Furthermore, in a letter 
received from the Supervising Inspector-General the 
statement was made that **it is a matter of discretion 
with the master of the steamer as to which board he 
may report," and '*a steamer running between Buf- 
falo and Cleveland, for instance, may report to Buffalo 
the whole number of passengers carried both ways, 
or she may report some at Buffalo and some at Cleve- 
land." With such latitude afiowed it would not be 
surprising if some masters failed occasionally to 
report, or if some reported twice, at the port of de- 
parture and the port of distribution, as there appears 
to be no system of checking these returns. It is but 
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fair to state in this connection that the general rule 
was to report only the passengers departing from the 
port, but the rule was not uniformly applied. 

A comparison of the returns on file in several of 
the more important districts disclosed several in- 
stances of duplication, amounting in the aggregate to 
600,000 passengers at least, which explains that 
degree of difference. 

Canadian vessels made no reports to the Bureau of 
the Census, but in the statistics of the Steamboat 
Inspection Service the returns of at least 2 such ves- 
sels, reporting 181,192 passengers at Buffalo, were 
included. 

Another instance of a difference in the methods of 
the two offices was in regard to vessels carrying pas- 
sengers, but not for hire. Those passengers were not 
reported to the Census, but were included, to a large 
extent, in the reports of the Inspection Service. It 
was ascertained that this was the practice in nearly 
every district, and those passengers were in the aggre- 
gate very numerous. From Cleveland especially, dur- 
ing the summer season, large numbers of passengers, 
the officers or directors of the transportation com- 
panies or allied concerns and their friends, take free 
passage to resorts on Lake Superior on the iron ore 
freighters, which are in some cases luxuriously fitted 
up for a limited number of passengers. It was ascer- 
tained also that in one case men employed on a harbor 
lighter at Chicago were reported as passengers. 

Accurate records of the number of -passengers car- 
ried during the year were not always kept by the 
transportation companies, and in such cases the reports 
furnished to the Steamboat Inspection Service were 
perhaps more nearly correct than those made to the 
Bureau of the Census, as the reports to the former 
were made either at the end of each trip or at stated 
short periods, while the reports to the Census were 
made at the end of the year and were in many in- 
stances rough estimates. 

A careful examination of all the returns received 
shows that the passengers carried on the lakes may be 
separated into three main groups in order of number — 
ferry passengers, summer day excursionists for rec- 
reation and pleasure, and passengers traveling between 
cities distant from each other, either on business or 
pleasure. 

Fully three-fourths of the ferry passengers were 
reported from Detroit by the lines operating between 
Detroit and Windsor and Walkerville, Ontario, and 
between Detroit and Belle Isle park in the Detroit 
river. Ferries were also reported at Buffalo, Duluth, 
Superior, Port Huron, Milwaukee, and other points. 

The day excursionists were naturally most numer- 
ous at the large centers of population, and this busi- 
ness in the summer time keeps a large number of 
vessels in commission. 

There are many lines in the passenger business 
between the important cities on the lakes, and some 



are engaged in interlake traffic. Many of the vessels 
operated by these lines are splendid products of the 
shipbuilding art, being equipped with every con- 
venience for the comfort and luxury of the passengers. 
During the season of navigation these vessels, which 
are frequently taxed to their utmost capacity, are 
active competitors of the railroads, and, giving lower 
rates where the route is direct, and affording greater 
comfort, have every advantage over them except 
those of speed and the frequency with which the trips 
may be taken. 

EMPLOYEES AND WAGES. 

Table 28 presents all the comparative data available 
in regard to employees and wages as reported at the 
censuses of 1889 and 1906. 

Table 28. — Employees and wages, by class, with per cent of in- 
crease: 1906 and 1889. 



I Number 
Census, i of em- Wages. 
I ployees. 



Total 

Per cent of increase. 

Steam 

Per cent of increase 

Sail 

I Per cent of increase 

, Unrigged 

I Per cent of increase 



1906 



1906 
1889 



1906 



24,916 $13,280,716 

22,726 8,098,191 

9.6 . 64.0 



20,515 

15,271 

34.3 

2,258 
5,758 
160.8 

2,143 
1,697 
26.3 



11,179,882 

5.796.895 

92.8 

962.542 

1,804,003 

>46.6 

1,138,292 

497,293 

128.9 



I Decrease. 



The above table includes both for 1889 and 1906 only 
those employed on vessels and the wages they received. 
The report on steam navigation, census of 1880, gives 
the number employed on steamers at that time as 
9,143, who received $3,293,964 in wages. 

The statistics for sailing vessels in Table 28 indicate 
even more clearly the decadence of that class of craft, 
which has already been noted in other tables, and this 
is still more strongly emphasized by deducting the 
figures for those employed on schooner barges, which 
leaves 1,490 employees, receiving $622,341 in wages. 

The Census report on this subject for 1889 contains 
statistics of employees and wages in very great detail. 
The wages are reported for steam, sail, and imrigged 
vessels, by lakes and for the principal ports on each. 
The number of employees of the various grades from 
captains to deck hands, with their monthly wages, are 
given in the same manner. When it is considered that 
of the total number of craft reported at that census, 
2,737, the employees and wages were reported only for 
1,841 vessels and that the data were estimated for the 
remaining 896 vessels, ''the estimate being based on the 
figures actually reported for 1,841 craft,'' the conclu- 
sion seems inevitable that not much dependence can be 
placed upon the accuracy of the figures. They may or 
may not closely approximate the facts. 
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The number of employees on vessels reported at the 
census of 1906 is the number ordinarily required for 
their operation, including oflScers of all grades, seamen, 
stewards, cooks, laborers, etc., or what is termed the 
''crew'' or "ship's company," and very complete 
returns were received from practically all shipmasters 
and owners to whom the schedule was presented. . The 
statistics for 1889 have practically the same meaning, 
the schedule having called for the ''number making up 
ordinary crew of vessel. " 

Employees on the Great Lakes, both those on board 
vessels and those on shore, are strongly organized for 
mutual protection and advantage. The several organ- 
izations are the Lake Seamen's Union, the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's Marine and Transport Workers' 
Association, the Marine Cooks and Stewards' Union, 
the Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water-Tenders' 
Union, and the Marine Engineers' Beneficial Associa- 
tion. Annual agreements regulating wages and other 
conditions of employment are entered into between 
these organizations and the Lake Carriers' Association, 
with which nearly all the leading owners are associated. 
The officers of vessels are not organized for the regu- 
lation of salaries, but yearly contracts governing the 
scale are made with those below the grade of master. 
The salary of the master is a matter of individual ar- 
rangement between him and the owner who employs 
him, and is chiefly dependent upon the size and ton- 
nage of the boat, and the value which the owner places 
on his services. Some owners pay considerably more 
than others on boats of the same size, particularly on 
the larger vessels. The salaries generally run from 
$1,003 for a 1,000-ton boat, $1,500 to $1,700 for a 
medium-sized boat, and $2,000 to $2,200 for boats of 
10,000 tons carrying capacity. In some cases $2,500 
is paid if the owner regards the master as a particularly 
efficient officer; this, however, is exceptional. 

Below is printed a copy of the "card of wages" for 
1906, which presents, in tabular form, the wage scale 
governing the compensation of all officers and men em- 
ployed on board vessels, with the exception of masters. 

Card of wages adopted by the Lake Carriers* AssocicUion for the year 

1906. 
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FIB8T CLASS. 



Chief engineers 

First assistant engineers. . 
Second assistant engineers. 

Chief engineers 

First assistant engineers. . 
Second assistant engineers. 



Class A, (see note). 



Class B, (see note). 



Per 
month. 
$175.00 
115.00 
80.00 
150.00 
100.00 
5.00 



First mates 1 15. 00 

Second mates 80. 60 

Cooks, vessels over 4,000 gross tons 80.00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 30.00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct. 1 25. 00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35.00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 -15.00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation G5. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 05. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Notes. 

Class A.— Steel steamers of over 5,500 gross tons, Government raster. 

Class B.— Steel bulk freight steamers of 2.100 to 5,500 gross tons, (lOvemment 
register, and steel package freight steamers of over 3,000 gross tons, Government 
Jtigiater. 



Card of wages adopted by the Lake Carriers* Association for the year 
/.906^-Continued. 

STEEL STEAMERS — Continued. 

SECOND CLASS. Per 

month 

Chief engineers $i25. 00 

Assistant engineers 9a 00 

Chief engineers, steel package freight steamers, 1.800 to 3,000 gross tons. 150.00 
First assistant engineers, steel package freight steamers, 1,800 to 3,000 

gross tons 100.00 

First mates 100.00 

Second mates 70. 00 

Cooks, vessels less than 4,000 gross tons 70.00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 30.00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct. 1 25.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35.00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45.00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 85. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 46.00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 85. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27.50 

Ordinary seamen. Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37.50 

THIRD CLASS. 

Chief engineers $105.00 

Assistant engineers 75.00 

First mates 90.00 

Second mates (when carried) CO.OO 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30.00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37.50 

Firemen, Oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45.00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65.00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45.00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 85. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 60 

Ordinary seamen. Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37.60 

WOODEN* STEAMERS. 

FIRST CLASS. Per 

month. 

Chief engineers $125.00 

Assistant engineers 90.00 

First mates lOO. 00 

Second mates 70.00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 30.00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of na\igation 37.60 

Porters, to Oct. 1 25. 00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35.00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45.00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 85.00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45.00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65.00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 60 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37.60 

SECOND CLASS. 

Chief engineers ." $114.00 

Assistant engineers 84.00 

First mates 90.00 

Second mates (when carried) liO.OO 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 30.00 

Second cooks and waiters. Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 60 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45.00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65.00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45.00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 85. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27.60 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37.60 

BARGES. 

Mates on baiges shall receive not less than $10 per month more than seamen on 
the same vessel; and donkey men $5 per month more than seamen. 

Mates' wages on tow barees of the larger class (vessels which paid their mates 
$70 a month last year) shall be $70 per month for the entire season. 

Able-bodied seamen on tow barges shall receive $45 per month until October 
1, and $65 per month from October 1 to the close of navigation. 

The engineers on tow barges canying towing machines shall receive $67.50. 

The cooks on tow barges shall receive the same wages as the seamen on the same 
barges. 

Wages of seamen, firemen, oilers, and water tenders employed in fitting oat 
shall be $1.75 per day while they are not boarded on the vessel. 

The provisions of the formal agreements between 
the owners and the men cover employment only on 
steamers and tow barges, and do not apply to sailing 
vessels; nor are the passenger carrying companies 
parties to the contracts, which will explain the 
absence of pursers and stewards from the scale of 
wages. It will be noticed that for employees below 
the grades of mates and engineers the wages are 
increased from October 1 to the close of navigation. 
This is the result of the severitv of the weather and the 
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increased danger and privation that attends the work 
at that season. In addition to the scale of wages the 
contracts embody provisions in relation to the number 
of the various classes of workmen to be employed on 
vessels of different kinds and sizes; the return of the 
employees to their homes under certain circumstances; 
the hours of labor; the conditions and equipment of 
sleeping quarters, etc. 

The greater percentage of increase in the wages paid 
as compared with that in the number of men, shown in 
Table 28, indicates that the rates of wages were con- 
siderably higher in 1906 than in 1889. This conclu- 
sion is borne out by information received from the 
secretary of the Lake Carriers' Association. Since 
the association was organized substantial advances 
have been made in the wages paid to all classes of 
employees. A comparison carried back to 1887 shows 
general increases in the compensation of all grades of 
employees. The following is a comparative statement 
of the monthly wages paid at certain periods in 1887 and 
1906, which, together with other information on the 
subject, was furnished by the official referred to above: 

Monthly wages paid an the Great Lakes : 1906 and 1887. 





Year. 


Wages. 


First engineer 




igo6 

1887 


$105.00 to 1175.00 






90.00 to 110.00 


fVvx>n'l en^nf^i*- - 




1906 
1887 


75.00 to 115.00 






65.00 to 75.00 


First mate 




1906 
1887 


90.00 to 116.00 






65.00 to 80.00 


Second mate. . 




1906 
1887 


60.00 to 80.00 






45.00 to 60.00 


First cooks 




1906 
1887 


70.00 to 80.00 






46.00 to 65.00 


Cooks' helpers, or 


second cooks 


1906 
1887 


30.00 to 37.50 




10.00 to 15.00 




1906 
1887 


50.00 to 65.00 






37.50 to 55.00 


Watchmen 




1906 
1887 


45.00 to 65.00 






37.50 to 52.50 


Pf^lc hand? 




1906 
1887 


27.50 to 37.50 




15.00 to 30.00 



The range of wages shown in the statement, from 
the lower rates to the higher, for engineers and mates 
results from the different classes of vessels upon which 
they are employed, and for the other employees, marks 
the difference between summer and winter wages. 
The annual reports of the Bureau of Navigation con- 
tain rates of wages paid to American seamen of the 
several grades who are employed in the merchant 
marine in the coastwise and foreign trade from At- 
lantic and Pacific coast ports. While accurate com- 
parisons can not be made between those figures and 
the statistics for the Great Lakes, it would appear 
from an examination of both that on ocean going 
vessels the range of compensation for employees of 
the higher grades is much wider than on the freight 
carrying vessels on the lakes, corresponding to the 
more widely varying types of craft engaged in ocean 
transportation. 



It is reported by those interested in the commerce 
of the lakes that the relations between the seamen and 
their employers are and have been for several years 
marked by mutual understanding and harmony, with 
the exception of a few occasions of disagreement which 
were of a trifling character and soon settled, and that 
no interruptions to lake traffic of much consequence 
have occurred within recent years as a result of dis- 
agreements concerning the scale of wages. 

In addition to the men employed on board vessels, 
the schedule of inquiry provided that a report should 
be made of those '* employed on land, but incident 
to the operation of the vessel or craft, '^ together with 
their wages, such employees to include longshoremen, 
laborers, etc., and also *' officers, managers, clerks, 
and ail other salaried employees. ^^ It was reported in 
reply to this inquiry that in shore work at lak6 ports 
there were employed 1,974 officers, managers, clerks, 
etc., who received as compensation $1,874,357, and 
4,363 other employees, such as stevedores, laborers, 
etc., with wages amounting to $3,015,223. These 
amounts added to the wages paid to the men em- 
ployed on vessels make the total amount of $18,170,296 
paid as wages and salaries in 1906 to all classes of 
employees, afloat and ashore. 

In reference to the number of shore employees and 
their wages it should be stated that while tke greatest 
pains were taken to secure complete returns, it is not 
at all certain that the Office was entirely successful in 
this regard. The difficulty of seeming correct infor- 
mation in answer to this query, especially from the 
larger transportation companies, makes the figures, of 
questionable accuracy. 

The detailed statistics of employees and wages are 
presented in Table 41 at the end of this report. It will 
be seen by reference to that table that steam vessels 
employ about five-sixths of all the wage-earners re- 
ported, with sail vessels next, and unrigged vessels the 
least in number. 

FUEL CONSUMPTION. 

At the census of 1880 an inquiry was made into the 
consumption of fuel on steam vessels, and in the special 
report on steam navigation in the United States for 
that census it was reported that the fuel used on the 
Great Lakes amounted to 488,610 tons of coal and 
255,629 cords of wood. At the census of 1889, 1,530,997 
tons of coal and 85,288 cords of wood were reported 
as consumed during 1889, these figures being based in 
part on actual returns and in part on estimates. It is 
quite probable that the decrease in the quantity of 
wood reported is an accurate indication of actual condi- 
tions, as the use of wood for fuel on steamers has for 
years steadily decreased until at the present time it can 
hardly be regarded as a factor in the management of a 
vessel. 

At the census of 1906 the question of fuel consump- 
tion was not considered of sufficient statistical impor- 
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tance to warrant an inquiry into the subject. The Bu- 
reau of Statistics, however, makes statistics on this 
point a feature of its reports on the internal commerce 
of the United States, and according to the figures of 
that office the amount of bituminous coal consumed on 
the Great Lakes during 1906 was 2,703,401 tons. The 
consumption of anthracite coal for power producing 
purpose^s on steam vessels is very small ; the quantity 
reported by the Bureau of Statistics for 1906 was but 
2,427 tons, which, however, was probably less than the 
actual amount consumed.* 

RAILWAY SHIPPING. 

The railway companies form a very important ele- 
ment in the transportation interests of the lakes. Their 
interests are represented by car ferr\' lines, which form, 
usually, a short connecting link between two points of 
a railway system ; by transportation companies, which 
have a separate corporate organization, but are usually 
subsidiary to the railroad companies, the whole or a 
majority of their stock being owned by those compa- 
nies; and by floating equipment, which is owned and 
operated directly by the railroad companies and wliich 
consists of feny^boats and harbor craft, such as tug- 
boats, lighters, barges, scows, dredger, etc. 

The second class of companies named having in a 
sense independent organizations and keeping separate 
accounts of their operations were able to and did ma^*? 
very complete reports. Reasonably complete infor- 
mation was obtained in regard to the harbor craft of 
railroad companies with the exception of certain items 
of inquiry, such as income, answers to which could not 
be given in many cases with any degree of accuracy 
by reason of the peculiar difficulties involved. But it 
was in connection with the car ferries that the greatest 
difficulty was encountered in securing full reports. 
As before stated these form connecting links in rail- 
road lines and transport for short distances whole 
trains of cars, both freight and passenger; the pas- 
sengers are undisturbed in their journey and there is 
no transshipment or unloading and reloading of freight. 
There was no uncertainty attached to the question of 
the physical equipment and characteristics of these 
vessels and this information was supplied without 
difficulty; but the income received from passengers 
and freight and the number of passengers and quantity 
of freight carried presented questions that by some 
companies could not be answered at all, and by others 
only approximately. 

The statistics reported for the car ferries operated by 
railroad companies on the Great Lakes are presented in 
Table 29. 



'Bureau of Statistics, Deparlinent u{ Commerro and Lalx)r, 
Monthly Suniniary, Internal Commerre of the Unile<l States, De- 
cember. 1906, page 578. 



Table 29. — Craft operated in connection with steam railroads: 1906. 

N umber of vesaels .* 14 

Gross tonnage 30,054 

Net tonnage 18, 252 

llornepower of engines 37. 500 

Value of vessels t2, 799, 482 

Number of employees 461 

Wages $225,861 

Number of passengers carried 390, 708 

These statistics are included in the various tables of 
this report, and are presented separately here on 
account of their questionable and peculiar character. 
While there is no question but that these vessels, with 
their tonnage and value, form a part of the transporta- 
tion interests of the Great Lakes, it is a matter of some 
doubt as to whether the passengers and freight carried 
by them should be considered as features of railway or 
of water transportation. 

It was recognized previous to the canvass that it 
would be difficult to secure information in regard to 
the operation of these vessels, and the special agents in 
the field were instructed that,* 'where craft are operated 
as a connecting link in a railway system, the agent will 
not be required to obtain an estimate of the value of 
property and of the land force of employees that can 
be considered as incident to the operation of the craft 
unless it can be furnished without much difficulty. In 
such instances the Office will not insist upon answers 
to the inquiries concerning the gross income, or to the 
quantity of freight carried. '' Since freight statistics, 
as previously explained, were not collected for the 
Great Lakes by the Bureau of the Census, the inquiry 
in respect to that subject was not affected. The 
passengers carried were satisfactorily reported. The 
answers to the question concerning the income earned 
by these vessels were, however, very incomplete. There 
were a number of railway companies that reported car 
ferries, of which one was unable to segregate from its 
general accounts the income earned by its ferryboats. 
This company operated 22.3 per cent of the total 
tonnage, and this indicates, probably, the measure of 
the incompleteness of any figures which might have 
been given to represent income. 

The railway companies which operate car ferries on 
the lakes as connecting links m their systems and the 
number of boats reported by each are as follows: The 
Michigan Central Railroad Company, 4 boats running 
between Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Ont.; the 
Manistique, Marquette, and Northern Railroad Com- 
pany, 1 vessel plying between Northport, Wis., and 
Manistique, Mich. ; the Mackinac Transportation Com- 
pany, operating 2 vessels between Mackinaw City and 
St. Ignace, Mich., conjointly for the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company, the Grand Rapids and Indiana 
Railway, and the Duluth, South Shore, and Atlantic 
Railway ; and the Pere Marquette system, operating 1 
boat between Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Ont., 1 
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vessel miming from South Chicago, 111., to Peshtigo 
harbor. Wis., and 5 boats plying between Ludington, 
Mich., Milwaukee, Manitowoc, and Kewaunee, Wis., 
and Muskegon, Michigan. 

As these car ferries are essential to the vminterrupted 
operation of the railway lines, the vessels are strongly 
constructed for ice breaking purposes in the winter 
and with a few exceptions compose the entire fleet 
navigating the lakes during that season. All except 
3 of these vessels are of steel construction, the others 
being built of wood. Eleven are screw propeller 
steamers and 3 side wheel steamers. 

It is not desirable to publish separately the statis- 
tics reported for harbor craft owned by railroad com- 
panies nor for the water transportation companies 
which are subsidiary organizations of those compa- 
nies. The ve^els operated by the latter form a not 
inconsiderable proportion of the total lake tonnage. 
They are principally engaged in transporting package 
freight between Chicago, Milwaukee, Gladstone, Du- 
luth, and Superior at the western end of the lakes and 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, and Fairport at the eastern. 
In addition to the general merchandise they carried, 
which in 1906 amounted to 1,572,000 tons for the 
east bound shipments alone, they are engaged also in 
transporting the heavier commodities, such as grain, 
ore, and lumber. Some of the vessels do a consider- 
able passenger business. Most of the general mer- 
chandise shipped westward originates on the lines of 
the railw^ays interested, and is transshipped at Buffalo 
and the other eastern ports from the railway cars to 
the boats. Conversely, the eastern shipments from 
Chicago and Milwaukee are, for the most part, des- 
tined for cities tributarj'^ to the railroad companies. 

The railroads connecting the Atlantic sealMvard with the Great 
Lakes have established lines of vessels on the lakes both to enable 
them to ship from eastern points by rail and water route to the 
middle West, and to enable them to secure for their railroad lines 
in the East as large a share as possible of the traffic originating 
about and beyond Lakes Superior and Michigan. The transcon- 
tinental railroads having lake lines have established such lines in 
order to secure a greater volume of the through passenger and 
freight traffic between the eastern and western sections of the 
United States. » . 

These water transportation companies that are affil- 
iated with, controlled by, or otherwise have traflic 
arrangements with railroad companies, are organized 
into what is known as the ** Association of Lake Lines. ^' 
The following is a list of the lines forming its mem- 
bership in 1906, with the ports between which the 
boats of each company travel: 

Western Transit Company, operating between Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chicago, 111., Milwaukee, Wis., Houghton, Mich., Hancock, Mich., 
Dollar Bay, Mich., Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wisconsin. 

Union Steamlx)at Line, operating between Buffalo, N. Y., Chi- 
cago, 111., and Milwaukw, Wisconsin. 

Eric and Western Transi:x>rtation Company, operating between 
Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, 111., Milwaukee, 



Wis., Detroit, Mich., Port Huron, Mich., Mackinac Island, Mich., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Marquette, Mich., and West Superior, Wis- 
consin. 

Mutual Transit Company, operating between Buffalo, N. Y., 
Cleveland, Ohio, West Fairport, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Houghton, 
Mich., Hancock, Mich., Dollar Bay, Mich., Lake Linden, Mich., 
Port Arthur, Ont., Fort William, Ont., Duluth, Minn., and West 
Superior, Wisconsin. 

Lackawanna Transportation Line, operating between Buffalo, 
N. Y., Chicago, 111., and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Lehigh Valley Transportation Company, operating between 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, 111., and Milwaukee, Wisconsin.* 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Buffalo Steamship Company, operat- 
ing between Buffalo, N. Y., Cleveland, Ohio, West P^airport, Ohio, 
Escanaba, Mich., and Gladstone, Michigan. 

Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, operating between Buf- 
falo. N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio. 

Detnnt and Buffalo Steamboat Company, operating between 
Buffalo, X. Y., and Detroit, Michigan. 

Detn)it and Cleveland Navigation Company, operating between 
Cleveland, Ohio, ToUhIo, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Port Huron, Mich., 
St. Clair, Mich., Mackinaw, Mich., and St. Ignace, Michigan. 

Canada Atlantic Transit Company, operating between Depot har- 
bor, Ont., Fort William, Ont., Chicago, 111., Milwaukee, Wis., Du- 
luth, Minn., Superior, Wis., and West Superior, Wisconsin. 

Rutland Transit Company, operating between Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Chicrago, 111., and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Port Huron and Duluth Steamship Company, operating between 
Port Huron, Mich., and Duluth, Minnesota. 

Baltimore and Ohio Lake Line, operating between West Fairport, 
Ohio, Chicago, 111., and Milwaukee, WistMmsin. 

.The combined freight capacity of the vessels oper- 
ated by the above lines is in excess of 200,000 tons. 
The association prints an annual statement of the 
east bound movement of the package freight carried by 
its vessels, and the following statistics, which represent 
the miscellaneous freight moved eastward by the prin- 
cipal lines for a series of years, are taken from the 
statement for 1906. The most striking and significant 
feature of these statistics is the lack of growth indi- 
cated in the volume of this commerce. The move- 
ment of west bound traffic is also considerable, but a 
! record of such business, it appears, is not kept in any 
central office. 

I Bkatward moveTnent of package freight by the Association of Lake 
I Lilies: J896 to 190G. 



ToUI 
(net tons). 



From 
From Lake Lake 
Michigan Sup(>rior 
(net tons) . (net 

tons). 



1906 


1905 


1904 


1903 . .... ... 


1902 ' 


1901 


1900 


1899 


1898 


1897 


1806 1 


1895 ' 



1,572, 
1,586, 
1,006, 
1,701, 
1,700, 
1,427, 
1.574, 
1.580, 
1,620. 
1.950, 
1,775, 
1,430, 



3ir 

■lr,r7 



171 
409 



967,692 
,069,503 
620,203 , 
,072,708 
909,355 ' 
754,323 
880,425 I 
918.225 
894,781 
,120.286 , 
977,656 
655,706 



605,206 
516,756 
386,114 
628,750 
791,052 
673,102 
693,761 
662,197 
726,216 
829,888 
797,984 
774,704 



* Emory R. Johnson, Ph. D.. 
portation." page 35(3. 
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CHARACTER OF OWNERSHIP. 

An inquiry (lesiii:necl to elicit information in regard 
to the various forms under which the shipping of the 
country was owned was made a part of the schedule 
in order that the extent of each fonn of ownership — 
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individual, firm, incorporated company, and miscella- 
neous — and their relative proportions might be pre- 
sented in the statistics. A similar inquiry was not 
made a part of previous censuses; it is impossible, 
therefore, to publish comparative data from which the 
extent of the changes in form of ownership from time 
to time can be determined. 

A statement of the statistics for character of owner- 
ship is given in Table 30. 

Table 30. — Number, gross tonnage, and valiie of vessels, by char- 
acter of ownership, with per cent in each class: 1906. 





VESSELS. 


1 TONNAGE. 


VALUE OF VESSELS. 


OWNERSHIP. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Orosa 
tons. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Total 


2,990 


100.0 


! 2,392,863 


100.0 


$130,805,640 


100.0 








Individual 


975 
429 

1,536 
50 


32.6 
14.3 

61.4 
1.7 


: 204,175 1 as .| 8,355,470 
! 132,836 ' 5.6 4.025.536 


6.4 


Finn 


3.1 


Incorporated com- 
pany 


2,044,131 85.4 


117,310,941 
1,113,693 


80.7 


MiRoeaaneous 


11,721 


a5 


0.9 



The most striking fact shown by these statistics is 
the great preponderance of the corporate form of own- 
ership. In the light of present day conditions, in this 
as well as in other fields, it may reasonably be assumed 
that the incorporated company as a factor in water 
transportation is constantly increasing in relative im- 
portance. The interests concerned in lake commerce 
are so large that it requires corporate organization to 



care for them* properly. The Pittsburg Steamship 
Company, a subsidiary company of the United States 
Steel Corporation, engaged principally in the trans- 
portation of iron ore from Lake Superior to Lake Erie, 
owns approximately one-sixth of the total tonnage on 
the lakes. Other corporations employ large fleets in 
transporting the heavier commodities, while the lake 
lines subsidiary to the railroad companies carry most 
of the miscellaneous merchandise and their vessels 
comprise a considerable proportion of the total ship- 
ping. 

Except in number the vessels imder individual own- 
ership are of relatively small importance. The figures 
indicate that while 32.6 per cent of the total number 
of vessels was owned by individuals, these vessels were 
of comparatively small tonnage, the average being 209 
gross tons, compared with 1 ,331 for corporations. Table 
41 at the end of this section, in which are presented the 
detailed statistics, shows the figures reported for 
yachts owned by individuals, and if these were de- 
ducted, it would make a considerable reduction in the 
percentage of the total number of vessels engaged in 
lake commerce that were operated by individuals. 

Firms rank third in importance in the extent of their 
operations as lake carriers, and the miscellaneous form 
of ownership, which includes cooperative associations 
and miinicipal and state governments, is last. 

Table 31 shows the statistics reported for each form 
of ownership, according to the occupation of the vessels. 



Table 31.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS, BY CHARACTER OP OWNERSHIP AND BY 

OCCUPATION: 1906. 





TOTAL. 


INDIVIDUAL. 


FI&M. 


INCOBPORATXD 
COMPANT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLAM AND OCCUPATION. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross ton- 1 
nag©. 

2,392,863 


Number 

of 
vessels. 

975 


1 
Gross ton- 
nage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


1 

Gross ton- ' 
nag©. 1 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Total 


2,990 


204,175 


429 


132.836 


1,536 


2,044,131 


50 


n,721 






Steam 


1,676 


1,915,786 1 


536 


126,160 


207 


71,009 


905 


1,714,669 


28 


3,9« 






932 

382 

48 

236 

78 

531 


1.842,251 1 
22,663 1 
35,581 
6,210 
9,081 

265,571 


196 
94 
12 

204 
30 

301 


114,702 

3.592 

693 

5,673 

1,500 

59,578 


113 
59 
5 
23 

7 

116 


67,317 ; 
2,226 
137 
445 

784 

34,900 


621 
225 

30 
6 

23 

112 


1,659,308 

16,446 

34,721 

66 

4,128 

170,267 


2 

4 
1 
3 
18 

3 


924 


Tugi*^ ftnd otliP'' towing ve-iuel* ........ r . ^ ... ^ . t ^ 


299 


Ferryboats 


30 


Yachts 


26 


All other 


2,66J 
826 


Sail 






Frplifht and naafipnimr , 


403 

122 

6 

783 


263,837 
1,458 , 
276 

211,506 


199 

97 

5 

138 


58,321 

1,170 

87 

18,437 


90 

24 

1 

107 


34,428 
283 
189 

26,927 


112 


170,267 


2 

1 


821 


YMfits.^ .r.. .T^v;//.::::::.:.:.::::::.:.: 


5 


All other 








UnrUored 


519 


150,195 


1 " 


6,947 







TJie Lake Carriers^ Assodaiion. — This association 
mcludes in its membership all of the important freight 
carriers with the exception of a few of the **lake lines*' 
that are affiliated with railroad companies, and of 
those, the more important are members of the associa- 
tion. The passenger companies are not included in 
the printed list of members. Its membership owns 
or represents 68.4 per cent of the total tonnage on 
the lakes, and it is plain, therefore, that it exercises a 
commanding influence in all affairs pertaining to the 



Its objects and purposes are 



commerce of the lakes, 
set forth as follows:* 

1. To cstabliflh and maintain shipping offices for the convenient 
securing of seamen for vessels on the Great Lakes, their connecting 
and tributary waters. 

2. To establish, maintain, and procure the establishment and 
maintenance of aids to navigation, and improve and secure the im- 
provement of channels, docks, wharves, loading and unloading, and 
terminal facilities. 



* Annual Report, Lake Carriers* Association, 1906, page 3. 
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3. To establish and maintain, by contract or otherwise, such 
amicable relations between employers and employed as will avoid 
the public injury that would result from lockouts or strikes in the 
lake carrying service. 

4. To provide for the prompt and amicable adjustment of matters 
affecting shipping and the interests of vessel owners on the Great 
Lakes and on their connecting and tributary waters. 

CHARACTER OF OPERATIONS. 

The schedule of inquiry was framed with a view to 
securing information in regard to the occupation of 
the vessels. 

Table 32, — All vessels^ by occupation, with per cent of increase: 1906 
and 1889. 



OCCTTPATION. 


Census. 


Number 
of ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Total 


1906 
1880 


2,000 

2,7.37 

9.2 


2,392,863 

920,294 

160.0 


$130,805,640 


Per cent of increase 


48,580,174 
160.2 




1006 
1889 




Frdg^t and passenger 


1,335 
1,760 
124.1 

382 

489 

121.9 

48 

40 

20.0 

358 

54 

563.0 

867 

394 

120.0 


2,106,068 

745,225 

182.6 

22,663 

24,451 

17.3 

35,581 
4,702 
656.7 

7,668 
2,121 
261.5 

220,863 

143,795 

53.6 


114,821,511 


Per cent of Increase 


41,249,174 
178.4 


Tugs and other towing vessels 

Per cent of increaAc 


1006 
1889 


2,630,097 

2,556,300 

2.9 


Ferryboats 


1006 
1889 


3,429,532 


Per cent of Increase 


^W 


Yachts 


1906 
1889 


1,877,850 

312,700 

500.5 


Per cent of increase 


All other 


1906 
1889 


8,046,650 

3,964,000 

103.0 


Per cent of increase 









1 Decrease. 

Table 33. — All vetsehj by occupation, with per cent each w of total: 

1906. 



OCCX7PATION. 


Number 
of ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Gross 
income. 


Total 


2,990 


2,392,863 


$130,805,640 


$65,274,702 




Freight and passenger 


1,335 
44.6 

382 

12.8 

48 

1.6 

358 
12.0 

867 
29.0 


2,106,068 

22,663 
0.9 

35,581 

1.5 

7,668 

0.3 


114,821,511 

87.8 

2,630.097 

2.0 

3,429,532 

2.6 

1,877,850 

1.4 


56,850,553 

87.1 

2,474,121 

3.8 


Per cent of total 

Tugs and other towing vessels. . 
Per cent of total 


Ferrvboats 


922,838 


rer cent of total 


1.4 


Yachts 


4,494 


Per cent of total 


0)' 

5,022,606 


All other 


220,863 8,040,650 
9.2 . 6.2 


Per cent of total 


7.7 











1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



Vessels employed in carrying freight or passengers 
are of much greater importance than all others com- 
bined, as is shown by the percentages that the tonnage 
and value of such vessels and their income represent of 
the totals for the entire lake fleet. 



The class of *Hugs and other towing vessels" does 
not include freight propellers which tow bargees as well 
as carry freight. 

According to Table 32, the largest percentages of 
increase are shown for ferryboats and yachts. 

CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

The General Government has for many years ex- 
pended large sums of money for the improvement and 
maintenance of waterways and harbors, and, as 
supplementary to the general statistics, it has been 
deemed of importance that data pertaining to these 
expenditures be presented. As the shallowest point 
in the ship channels of the Great Lakes determines the 
extreme draught of vessels engaged in interlake com- 
merce, and hence in a measure their carrying capacity, 
these improvements have therefore a very important 
relation to the great volume of commerce now carried 
on in those waters. 

It can hardly be assumed that the work that has 
been done by the Federal Government could have been 
nearly so well performed by the states or municipali- 
ties, either individually or in cooperation. The collec- 
tion of data in regard to the improvement of lake ports 
and channels by the states and municipalities was con- 
templated, but the records and information available 
were so meager that nothing of value in that line could 
be accomplished. There is no doubt that such expendi- 
tures amount to a large sum in the aggregate. 

The following from the Annual Report of the Lake 
Carriers' Association for 1906 explains the necessity 
for the continuance of these expenditures: 

The improvement of the channels connecting the Great Lakes 
to 20 feet has not only reduced the cost of transportation, but the 
enormous stimulus given to every manufacture has added largely 
to the population and wealth of the cities encircling these water- 
ways. It is indisputable that our waterways have acted as a most 
powerful regulator of rates. ♦ ♦ ♦ Major Potter stated in his 
annual report covering the year 1904 that the saving on freight 
alone to Lake Superior that year was within five million dollars of 
all the sums of money ever expended on the whole system of lakes 
by the Government. 

The figures used in this report relative to Congres- 
sional appropriations have been compiled from the 
reports of the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army. The figures are from the compilation of pre- 
liminary examinations, surveys, projects, and appro- 
priations prepared in accordance with section 13 of 
the rivers and harbors act of June 13, 1902, and pub- 
lished in House Document 421, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, from the report of the chief of 
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engineers for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, and 
the rivers and harbors act of March 2, 1907. The 
discrepancies between the figures shown at the present 
census and those presented at the census of 1890 are 
due either to the inclusion of some figures in this 
report under a diflFerent locality from the one shown 
in 1890, to the diversion of appropriations from the 
original project, or to apparent errors in the earlier 
census. 

Table 34 shows, by periods, the amounts appropri- 
ated by Congress for the survey, improvement, and 
maintenance of the harbors, chamiels, and tributary 
streams of the Great Lakes and the St'. Lawrence 
river, allotted to the respective lake or river on which 
the harbors are located or into which the streams 
empty. 

Table 34. — Congressional appropriations for the sun^ey, improve- 
vient, and maintenance of the harbors, channels, and tributary streams 
of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river, by periods and lakes. 



APPROPRIATIONS. 



Total. 



I Up to and 

including 

1890. 



1891 to 190G, March 2, 
inclusi^-e. 1907. 



Superior 

Huron and Hi. Clair. 

Michigan 

Erie 

Ontario 

St. Lawrence river. 



27,909.410 . 

10.845,772 I 

23.851.030 i 

26.303.126 I 

4:r^ 981 j: 

705,50*5 

General 3, 462. G83 



9.469,000 ' 
3.803,766 
11,137,784 
9.140.567 
3,507,631 
251.506 
122, ()83 



16.399,410 
4,637,506 
10.5':6,304 
14,942. 123 
735,8.':0 
379.000 
3,340,000 



The appropriations made up to and iiu hiding March, 
1907, amounted to$ 97,791,108. Of this amoimt, 38.4 
per cent was reported at the census of 1890 and the 
balance has been appropriated since that year. The 
amount appropriated by the rivers and harbors act of 
1907 was 9.5 per cent of the total. 

As may be seen from Table 39 over $17,000,000, or 
61.1 per cent of the total amount appropriated for 
the various localities on Lake Superior, was for the 
construction and maintenance of the St. Marj^s Falls 
canal and the improvement of St. Marys river, which 
connects Lake Superior with Lake Huron. Nearly 
$6,000,000, or 21.4 per cent of the entire amount 
allotted for improvements on Lake Superior, was 
appropriated for the improvement of the harbors at 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wisconsin. 

Of the localities on Lake Huron and Lake St. Clair 
which have received Federal aid, the Detroit river, 
which connects Lake St. (lair with Lake Erie, has had 
appropriated for its improvement $5,854,500, or over 
one-half of the total appropriations sho\\Ti for these 
two lakes. 

The appropriations for localities on Lake Michigan 
are nearly a quarter of the total for the Great Lakes, 



Total 197,791,108 ;S37. 522, 937 $50,980,283" 19,287,888 



2,101,000 
2,404.500 
2, 167, 452 
2.220,436 
319.500 
75,000 



the number of harbors and tributarj^ rivers improved 
exceeding that for any other of the lakes. The largest 
sums have been appropriated for Chicago harbor and 
river, Calumet harbor and river, Milwaukee bay and 
harbor, and Michigan City harbor, the total for these 
localities amounting to $10,309,555. 

The aggregate appropriati(ms for improvements on 
Lake Erie are next in amount to those for Lake Supe- 
rior. Erie harbor. Pa., was the first locality on the 
lakes to receive Congressional aid, the first appropria- 
tion being made in 1823. Several harbors of Lake 
Erie, notably Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Erie, Ashta- 
bula, Sandusky, and Lorain have had over $1,000,000 
appropriated for improvements. 

Less money has been appropriated for improve- 
ments on Lake Ontario than on any other of the Great 
Lakes, and 47.8 per cent of the total was for the 
improvement of Oswego harbor. 

On the St. Lawrence river less than $1,000,000 has 
been expended by the United States, and over one-half 
the entire amount was appropriated for the improve- 
ment of Ogdensburg harbor. 

The general appropriations, which amount to 3.5 per 
cent of the total shown in Table 35, were for no specified 
locality, but were made for such purposes as the con- 
struction of dredging machinery and the improvement 
of the ship channel of the Great Lakes. 

Table 35 shows the appropriations for the different 
states which lie around the Great Lakes. In some 
instances, however, it has been impossible to segregate 
appropriations for localities lying in two states. 

Tablk 3.5. — Congressional appropriations for the surrey, improve- 
ment, and maintenance cf the harbors, cJiann^ls, a /M tributary streams 
of the (treat Lakes and St. Lawrence river, by periods and states. 



APPROPRIATIONS. 



Total. 



VrfchJdtne^«»l^°l»06. 
1 ,SS ^ I Inclusive. 



Total 197,791,108 |l37,522,9a7 $50,980,283 

2,701,405 2,943,787" 

1,118,163 473,500 

15,652,049 .19,790,103 

179,850 2C6,*.»8 

7,176,355 6,310,152 

4,675,9^7 9,250,631 

891, f 67 425,000 

3,3.-0,498 ' 3,445,210 

180,000 1 602,719 

266,000 133,420 

1,227,104 4,020,653 

122,6s3 3,340,000 



1 llinoLs I 6, 265, 102 

Indlami i 1,6;)!, 669 

Michigan 39,^59,504 

Minnesota 426,058 

New York 15,417, 423 

Ohio 14,47S,6l5 

Pennsylvania 1 ,43(>,867 

Wisconsin 7,442, 708 

Illinois and Indiana i 074, 219 

Micnigan and Wisconsin » 404,420 

Minnesota and Wisconsin « 5,972,747 

General ?., 462,683 



Man.'h 2, 
1907. 



99,287,888 



620,000 

60,000 

4,407,452 

0,0(X) 

l,9a),9v8 

552,000 

120,000 

667,000 

191,500 

5,000 

725,000 



1 Calumet river. 

« Menominee harbor and river. 

* Duluth harl)or. Minncsottt. and Superior harbor. Wisconsin. 

Of the different states, Michigan shows more than a 
third of the aggregate appropriated. This is due to the 
large appropriations made for the improvements in 
St. Marys and Detroit rivers, as well as to the fact that 
more localities on the shores of this state than of anv 




MAKING A LOCKAGE IN THE SOO CANAL, ST. MARYS RIVER AT THE FALLS. MICHIGAN. 




WHALEBACK PASSING THROUGH THE SOO CANAL. 
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other on the Great Lakes have received Federal assist- 
ance. Large appropriations have also been made for 
harbors in New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Illinois. 

By reference to Table 39, which shows the appropria- 
tions by localities, it will be seen that, ranked according 
to the amount of appropriations, the leading localities 
are as follows: St. Marys river and canal, Buffalo and 
Black Rock harbors, Duluth and Superior harbors, 
Detroit river, Cleveland harbor, Chicago harbor and 
river, Toledo harbor, Oswego harbor, and Milwaukee 
bay and harbor. The appropriations for these locali- 
ties aggregate* $53,720,569, or 54.9 per cent of all 
appropriations for improvements on the Great Lakes 
aivl St. Lawrence river. 

Owing to the constantly increasing commerce of 
these waters. Congress authorized, by the rivers and 
harbors act of July, 1892, the improvement of the chan- 
nel connecting the waters of the Great Lakes between 
Chicago, Duluth, and Buffalo by excavating channels 
to a minimum width of 300 feet, with a navigable 
depth of 20 feet, through the shoal places in the speci- 
fied waters, at an estimated cost of $^3,340,000. The 
improvement was limited to shoals not already pro- 
vided for and was completed in 1897. The rivers and 
harbors act of March, 1905, authorized a preliminarj' 
examination and sur\'ey, with a view to enlarging the 
channel to depths of 22 and 25 feet, respectively, and 
to sufficient width. In the latter part of 1906 the 
board of engineers for rivers and harbors recommended 
that the contemplated improvement should be deferred 
until it was evident that a safe and reliable 20-foot 
channel was not equal to the necessities of lake com- 
merce, although it did recommend an auxiliary chan- 
nel in the Detroit river 22 feet deep, and this latter 
improvement was authorized by the rivers and harbors 
act of March, 1907, at an estimated cost of about 
$6,500,000. 

The increasing commerce passing through the St. 
Marys Falls canal has necessitated the construction of a 
third lock on the American side of the river. The rivers 
and harbors act of March, 1907, authorized the com- 
mencement of work on this new lock, which is north of 
the Poe lock, and is to be 1,350 feet long, 80 feet wide, 
and of 24.5 feet minimum depth. A new canal ap- 
proach is also to be constructed, having a width of 
from 260 to 300 feet and the necessary depth. The 
total cost of this improvement is estimated at about 
$6,000,000. 

In order to illustrate the important bearing that 
these improvements, particularly those of the Sault 
canals and Detroit river and St. Clair Flats canal, have 
upon tlie commerceof the lakes, the followingstatistics, 
taken from the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army for the fiscal year ending 
J\me 30, 1906, are introduced: 



Table 30. — Statistical report of lake co7nnierce through canals at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario, for the fiscal year endiyig June 

30, mm: 



Total. 



United 
States 
canal. 



Vessel passages, number 

Lockages, number 

Net tonnage: 

Registered 37, 

Freight 4*i, 

Passengers, number 

Coal: 

Hard, net tons 

Soft, net tons (I, 

Flour, barrels ti. 

Wheat, bushels 78. 

Grain, other than wheat, bushels h^. 

Manufactured and pig iron, net tons 

Salt, barrels 

Copper, net tons 

Iron ore, net tons 31, 

Lumber. M feet B. M 

Silver ore, net tons 

Building stone, net tons 

General merchandise, net tons 



21,967 
14,118 I 

570,191 i 
015,016 
55,331 

882,447 
0»i2,752 
151.853 
7tiO, 702 
128. 812 
307,999 
404,576 
105,142 
887,544 
904,407 
41 
6.2<U 
978. 473 



16,299 
10.016 I 

32,559,602 

41,276,862 

29.344 

834,702 ' 

5,212.511 

4,556,985 

51,146,562 

40,004,666 

244,626 

294.003 

90,283 

29,828.604 

929,141 

41 

0.261 

523,687 



Canadian 
canal. 



5,658 
4,102 

5.010,589 

4,738,154 

25,987 

47.745 

850,241 

1,594,868 

27,023,200 

8,124,140 

63,373 

110,573 

8,859 

2,058,850 

35,266 



454,786 



» Annual Report, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 1906, Part II, page 
l»i0. 

According to the reports of the Bureau of Statistics, 
60,577,608 net tons of freight passed through the 
Detroit river during the navigation season of 1906. 
This considerably exceeded the traffic through the 
St. Marys Falls canal. 

Table 37, — Domestic freight movement through the Detroit river: 

vjoe: 



I 



North bound. South bound. , 



Coal, hard tons (net) . . 

Coal, soft tons ( net) . . 

Flour tons (net ) . . 

Wheat bushels. . 

Corn bushels. , 

Oats bushels. . 

Barley bushels. . 

Rye bushels. . 

Flaxseed bushels. . 

Iron ore tons (gross).. 

Iron, pig tons (gross).. 

Iron manufaeturcs . . . tons (gross) . . 

Salt tons (net).. 

Copp«'r tons (gross) . . 

Logs M feet.. 

Lumber M feet. . 

Unclassed freight tons (net) . . 

Total...'. tons (net).. 



2.900.920 ! 
11.501.111 

872 



12.500 

5.895 

453.800 

74,401 



9.79<'> j 
1.303.0t2 I 

10,448,812 I 



1.237.052 I 
•16.968.071 I 
32,086.383 ! 
24,311.170 I 
14.786,080 
1,328,517 
17,758,376 I 
32.208,009 I 
337,086 
1,437 
41.463 , 
89,534 
1.257 
809, 2M I 
966.738 ' 



44,128,796 



Total. 



2.900,920 

11.501.111 

1,238.524 

46,908,071 

32,080.383 

24.311,170 

14,786,080 

1,328.517 

17,758,376 

32.220.515 

342,981 

455,246 

115,804 

89.534 

1,257 

879.050 

2,269.780 

tX), 677, 008 



» Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, Monthly Sum- 
mary. Internal Commerce of the United States. December, 1900. 

It should be remembered that the statistics in Table 
36 include Canadian commerce, which, it is estimated, 
forms about 5 per cent of the whole with respect to 
the tonnage of freight, as well as American, and there- 
fore will not bear strict comparison with the general 
statistics of transportation on the lakes published 
elsewhere in this report. It is clear, however, that a 
\or\ large proportion of the traffic passes through 
these channels, and that they really are the key to 
the whole lake system of navigation. It is therefore 
vitally essential that their improvement should be 
equal to the demands of the constantly increasing 
traffic. 

Another imi)rovement which was authorized by the 
rivers and harbors act of March, 1905, is to provide a 
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channel for deep draft vessels between Buffalo and 
Tonawanda around the rapids at the head of Niagara 
river. This is to be accomplished by widening Black 
Rock harbor, situated at the head of Niagara river, 
by removing the wall which separates it from the 
Erie canal, thus making it from 250 to 500 feet wide, 
and deepening the waterway sufficiently to accommo- 
date the largest vessels of the lakes. A lock 650 feet 
long and 70 feet wide at its downstream end is to 
overcome the fall of the river. When completed, any 
vessel engaged in lake commerce can pass from Lake 
Erie into the natural harbor of the Niagara river 
below the shoals and rapids at its head. This im- 
provement would also be an essential part of any 
plan for a ship canal from the lakes to the sea, and 
will fit into the plan for the enlarged Erie canal. 

Table 38, which gives the maximum draft that can 
be carried at mean low water in the main channels 
and canals, and in the principal harbors of the Great 
Lakes, according to the latest sm^eys and improve- 
ments, shows in part the results that have been ac- 
complished. 



Table 38. — Maximum draft that can be carried at mean low water in 
cftannels and harbors.^ 

UARBOK8. 





Depth. 


1 


Depth. 


Ashland 


Feet. 
18 
20 
23 
20 
24 
20 
21 
20 
20 
20 
18 
18 
20 
16 
20 


Ludington 


Feet. 
18 


Ashtabula 


Manistee 


15 


Buffalo 


Manitowoc 

Marine City 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Milwaukee 

Muskegon 

Ogdensbuig 

Port Huron 


20 


Chicago 


15 


Cleveland 


18 


Conneaut 


19 


Detroit 


21 


Duluth 


17 


Erie 


15 


Fairport 


16 


Frankfort 


Racine 

Sandusky 

Sheboygan 


18 


Grand Haven 


18 


Hancock- Houghton 


20 


Kewaunee _ . . 


Superior- West Superior 

Toledo 


20 


Lorain 


20 



CHANNELS AND CANALS. 



Detroit river. 
Lake Superior canal. 
St. Clair Flats canal 



1 1 



21 
20 
20 



St. Marys canal and river.. 
Sturgeon Bay canal 



26 
21 



1 Annual Rei>orts of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

Table 39 gives the Congressional appropriations by 
localities and periods. 



Table 39.— CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SURVEY, IMPROVEMENT, AND MAINTENANCE OF THE 
HARBORS, CHANNELS, AND TRIBUTARY STREAMS OF THE GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, BY 
LOCALITIES AND PERIODS. 



Aggregate. 
Superior... 



Agate Bay harbor, Minn 

Ashland harbor, Wis 

Duluth harbor, Minn., and Superior harbor, Wis. 

Eagle harbor, Mich 

Grand Marais harbor, Minn 

Orand Marais harbor of refuse, Mich 

Keweenaw Point waterway, Mich 

Marquette harbor. Mich 

Ontonagon harbor, Mich. 



Dati^of 
earliest 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 



1856 



1886 
1867 
1867 
1879 
1880 
1886 
1867 
1867 



Presque Isle harbor of refuge. Mich 1896 

~ - ^ — - 1879 

1902 
1856 



Portage Lake harbor of refuge, Mich. 

PortWing harbor, Wis 

St. Marys river, falls, and canal, including Hay Lake and Neebish channels, Mich.. 



Lakes Huron and St. Clair . 



Alpena harbor, Mich 1876 

Au Sable river and harbor, Mich 1867 

BeUe river, Mich 1881 

Black river, Mich 

Cheboygan harbor, Mich 1871 

CUnton river, Mich 18S2 

Detroit river. Mich : 1874 

Pine river, Mich 1875 

St. Clair river and canal, Mich 1862 

Saginaw river, Mich 1866 

Sand Beach harbor of refuge, Mich 1871 

Scbewaing river, Mich i 1876 

Lake Michigan 1826 

Algoma ( Ahnapee) harbor, Wis I 1871 

A'rcadia harbor. Mich ' 1905 

Calumet harbor. 111 1870 

Calumet river, 111. and Ind 1884 

1882 
1833 
1876 
1866 
1905 
1862 
1881 



Cedar Kiver harbor. Mich 
Chicago harbor and river, 111 

Charlevoix harbor, Mich 

Frankfort harbor, Mich 

Gladstone harbor, Mich 

Grand Haven harbor, Mich. . 

Grand river, Mich 

Grecm Bay harl>or, Wis 

Holland (Black Lake) harbor, Mich 1852 

Kalamazoo river, Mich 1896 

Kenosha harbor. Wis I 1844 

Kewaunee harbor. Wis .' I 1881 

La Plaisanoe bay, Mich ! 1826 

Ludington harbor, Mich i 1867 

«> > Included with appropriation for Saugatuck harbor. 



'^ 



197,791,108 



APPROPRLATION8. 



I 

Totol. I 



27,960,410 



! 9,469,000 



252,706 

464,500 

5,972,747 

97,000 

172,350 

486,508 

1,891,675 

097,230 

368,100 

58,500 

379,500 

46,092 

17,082,510 

10,846,772 



55,500 

113,970 

29,000 

96,000 

198,600 

80,564 

5,864,600 

15,560 

1,445,928 

943,750 

1,963,600 

50,000 

23,851,630 



249,000 

12.000 

1,567,230 

974,219 

30,000 

4,037,402 

220,600 

478,160 

14,000 
918,866 I 
613,000 
529.078 
702,767 
175,000 
616,307 
177,800 

19,714 
763,436 



Up to and 

including 

1800. 



$37,522,937, 



$60,960,283 



62,500 
142,500 
1,227,194 
97,000 
117,350 
231,260 
380,000 
394,230 
308,100 



100,500 
3,803,766 



35,000 
113,970 

14,000 

46,000 
148,000 

51,600 

703,000 

5,000 

944,546 

568,760 

1,160,000 

16,000 

11,137,784 



166,000 



432,400 
180,000 
30,000 
2,104,005 
102.500 
273,660 



623,866 

50,000 

297,550 

274,615 



245,307 
75,000 
19,714 

362,435 



1891 to 1906, 
inclusive, 



16,399,410 



186,208 

232,000 

4,020,563 



60,000 

224,348 

1,511,675 

273,000 

56,000 

58,500 

260,000 

44,992 

9,474,134 

4,637,506 



16,600 



16,000 

46,000 

35,500 

26,564 

3,001,500 

10,660 

501,382 

300,000 

643,500 

42,000 

10,646,394 



40,000 

6,000 

1,114,830 

602,719 



1,383,467 
98,000 
184,500 
14,000 
245,000 
375,000 
226,528 < 
280,700 
176,000 
249,000 
97,800 



March 2. 
1907. 



19,287,888 



311,000 . 



2,101,000 



4,000 
90,000 
725,000 



5,000 
30,000 



30,000 
5,000 



10,000 

2,000 

1,200,000 

2,404,500 



4,000 



6,000 

15,000 

2,500 

2,160,000 



75,000 

150,000 

2,000 

2,167,452 



43,000 

6,000 

20,000 

191,500 



650,000 
20,000 
20,000 



60.000 

88,000 

5,000 

138,452 

(») 

22,000 

5,000 



100,000 



GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 
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Table 39.— CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SURVEY, IMPROVEMENT, AND MAINTENANCE OF THE 
HARBORS, CHANNELS, AND TRIBUTARY STREAMS OF THE GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, BY 
LOCALITIES AND PERIODS— Continued. 



Lake Michigan— Continued. 

Manistee harbor, Mich 

Manistique harbor, Mich 

Manitowoc harbor. Wis 

Menominee harbor and river, Mich, and Wis 

Michigan City harbor, Ind 

Milwaukee bay and harbor and harbor of refuge, and South Miiwaukee, Wis. 

Muskegon harbor, Mich 

New Buffalo harbor, Mich 

Oconto harbor. Wis 

Pensaukee harbor, Wis 

Pentwater harbor. Mich 

Petoskey harbor, Mich 

Port Washington harbor, Wis 

Racine harbor, Wis 

St. Josephs harbor and river, Mich 

Saugatuck harbor, Mich 

Sheboygan harbor. Wis 

South Haven harbor, Mich 

Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship Canal and harbor of refuge. Wis 

Two Rivers harbor, Wis 

Waukegan harbor, lil 

White Lake harbor, Mich 

Wolf Lake outlet, Ind * 



Date of 

earliest i 

appro- ; 

pria- I 

tion. I' 



1867 
188U 
1852 
1871 
1836 
1836 
1867 
1852 
1881 
1882 
1867 
1890 
1870 
1844 
1836 
1868 
1852 
1867 
1873 
1871 
1852 
1867 
1806 



APPBOPRIATIONS. 



Black River harbor, N. Y 

Charlotte harbor, N. Y 

Great Sodus Bay harbor, N. Y 

Little Sodus Bay harbor, N. Y 

Oak Orchard harbor, N. Y 

Olcott harbor, N. Y 

Oswego harbor, N. Y - 

Port Ontario harbor, N. Y 

Pultneyville harbor, N. Y 

Sacketts Harbor harbor, N. Y 

Sandy Creek, N. Y 

South shore of Lake Ontario, harbors of. 
Wilson harbor, N. Y 



St. Lawrence river 

Cape Vincent harbor, N. Y. 

Grass river, N. Y 

Ogdensburg harbor, N. Y. . 
St. -Lawrence river, N. Y . . . 
Waddington harbor, N. Y . 



Dredging machinery 

Ship channel. Great Lakes. 



Lake Erie 1823 

AshUbula harbor, Ohio 1826 

Black River (Lorain) harl)or, Ohio I 1828 

Buffalo and Black Rock harbors, N. Y ' 1826 

Cattaraugus creek, N. Y ' 1836 

Cleveland harbor, Ohio 1825 

Conneaut harbor, Ohio 1829 

Cunningham creek, Ohio ' 1826 

Dunkirk harbor, N. Y : 1827 

- 1823 

1825 
1826 
1835 
1872 
1836 
1872 



Erie harbor, Pa. 

Fairport harbor. Ohio 

Huron harbor, Ohio 

Monroe harbor, Mich 

Port Clinton harbor, Ohio 
Portland harbor, N. Y . . . . 
Rocky River harbor, Ohio. 

Rouga river, Mich | 1888 

SanoiMfcy harbor and river, Ohio , 1826 

Toledo harbor, Ohio j 1866 

Tonawanda harbor and Niagara river, N. Y 1881 

Vermilion harbor, Ohio 1836 

Ontario. i 1826 



1836 
1828 
1829 
1852 
1836 
1867 
1826 
1836 
1870 
1826 
1828 
1828 
1875 

1852 



1852 
1890 
1873 



General appropriations ! 1836 



Total. 


Up to and 

including 

1890. 


1891 to 1906, 
inclusive. 


March 2, 
1907. 


$472,000 1 


$298,000 


$149,000 


$25,000 


56,000 ! 


6,000 


25,000 


25,000 


658,560 


307,820 


250,740 


100,000 


404,420 


26(>,000 


133,420 


5,000 


1,643,660 


1. 118, 160 


465,500 


60,000 


2,086,975 


881,087 


1,005,888 


200.000 


779,500 


329,000 


375,500 


75,000 


83,000 


83,000 






96,000 


68,000 


28,000 




16,000 


15,000 


1,000 




325,820 


233,820 


72,000 


i20;000 


125,500 


15,000 


93,000 


17,500 


204,900 


177,500 


27,400 




560,720 


264,785 


245,935 


50,000 


888,563 


370,613 


501,950 


16,000 


292,239 


140,439 


76,800 


« 75,000 


623,071 


318,449 


264,622 


40,000 


407,300 


207,000 


160,300 


40,000 


873,705 


168,000 


685,705 


20,000 


339,100 


203,500 


45,600 


90,000 


660,500 


165,000 


445,500 


50,000 


347,550 


274,550 


73,000 


(») 


8,000 




8,000 




26,303,126 


9,140,567 


14,942,123 


2,220,436 



1,389,069 
1,063,205 
8,267,873 ' 
57,410 , 
5,596,189 
867,607 ! 

19,781 
984,837 
1,436,867 
950,734 I 
511,774 I 
262,440 
104,000 
56,616 I 
39,000 I 
66,265 I 
1,175,192 ' 
2,598,700 
692,200 
163,277 
I 
4,652,981 . 



42,401 

753,328 

647,497 

470,442 

207,250 

178,000 

2,223,613 

50,000 

85,000 . 

20,000 

300 

400 i 

74,750 

705,506 



468,211 

232,206 

2,520,093 

57,410 

1,523,632 

112.629 

19,781 

511,579 

891,867 

320,874 

139,274 

225,515 

66,000 

56,616 

39,000 

20,000 

418,480 

1,200,200 

181,500 

126,701 

3,597,631 



900,858 

801,000 

4,214,344 



3,849,557 
735,068 



473,258 
425,000 
529,860 
356,500 
31,500 
35,000 



39,690 

631, 712 

1,389,500 ! 

507,700 I 

21,576 ' 

735,850 



42, 

469, 

437 

310, 

205, 

163, 

1,765, 

50, 

73, 

15, 



65, 



401 
328 
647 
942 
000 
000 
613 
000 
000 
000 
300 
400 
000 



195,500 I 
59,850 
84,500 
2.250 ' 
15,000 I 

358,000 



251.506 



1836 
1H92 



128,000 
9,000 
417,006 
116,000 I 
35,500 

3,462,683 

122.683 
3.:K0,()00 



9,000 

202,006 

5,000 

35,500 

122.683 



122.683 



6,000 
5,000 



128,000 '• 



140,000 I 
111,000 ,. 



3,340.000 ' 



20,000 

30.000 

1,533,436 



223,000 
20,000 



120.000 

100,000 

16,000 

5,425 

3,000 



6,575 
125,000 



3,000 
15,000 

319,500 



88,500 
50.000 
75,000 



100,000 

""'6,666 



75,000 



75,000 



3.340,000 I 



> Includes appropriation for White Lake harbor. ' Includes appropriation for Kalamazoo river. ' Included with appropriation for Pentwater harbor. 



POPULATION AND LAKE COMMERCE. 

In the special report on lake transportation, at the 
census of 1890, a tabular statement showing the popu- 
lation in 1880 and 1890 of cities of 8,000 inhabitants 



and over, located within a radius of 50 miles of the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river, was presented 
for the purpose of indicating the parallelism between 
the increase of population in the regions contiguous 
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to the lakes and the growth of lake commerce. A 
similar table is presented here, but only lake ports for 
which there are for 1906 port records of the receipt 
or shipment of freight are included. The cities that 
are not situated on navigable waters of the lakes 
are omitted, for the reason that there is but a remote 
relationship, if any, between their development and 
that of the commerce of the lakes. 

Table 4<). — Population of lake ports of S, 000 population and over: 
1880 to VJOO. 



1900 



1890 



AggTPgHtf 3. 070. 243 I 2.496.919 i 

Lake Superior 



1880 



.aio.av) 



117.730 (H).907 j 11.72<i 



Ashland. Wis' 

Duluth, Minn 

Marquette, Mich 

Sault Ste. Marie. Mich. 
Sup«Tior. Wis > 



13.074 


9.950 


a5i 


.'»2.9()9 


3.'5.11.'> 


3.483 


10. aw 


9.093 • 


4.090 


10.538 


5. im 


1.947 


31.091 


11.983 


G55 



Lakes Huron and St. Clair. 



344.292 



Alpena. Mieh 

BavCity, Mich 

Detroit. Mich 

Port Huron, Mich. 



11,802 

27.628 

285,704 

19. 1.58 



258.541 



152.009 



11,283 ; 
27.839 
2a'>.870 
13,543 



LakeMichigan 2.185.353 1.450.001 



6.153 

20,603 

116.340 

8.883 

701.518 



Chicago. Ill 

Escunaba. Mich 

Green Bay. Wis 

Kenosha, Wis 

Manistee, Mich 

Manitowoc. Wis 

Marinette, Wis...... 

Menominee, Mich 

Michigan City, Ind.. 

Milwaukee. Wis 

Muskegon, Mich 

Racine, Wis 

Shebovgan, Wis 

Traverse City. Mich. 
Waukegan, III 



Lake Erie. 



1,098,575 I 
9.549 t 
18.684 I 
11,606 
14.260 
11.786 
16.195 
12.818 
14.850 
285.315 
20.818 
29, 102 
22.962 
9.407 
9,426 

988,036 



1.099.8.')0 

6.808 

9.0«)9 

6.532 

12,812 

7.710 

11.523 

10. <i30 

10.776 

204, 468 

22.702 

21.014 

16,359 

4.833 

4,915 

684.966 



Ashtabula, Ohio 

Buffalo. N.y 

Cleveland.. Ohio 

Dunkirk. N.Y 

Erie, Pa 

Lorain. Ohio 

North Tonawanda, N. Y 

Sandusky. Ohio 

Toledo. Ohio 



Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence river... 

Ogdensburg. N. Y \ — 

Oswego, N. Y 



12.949 

3.52.387 

:t81.768 

11,616 

.'>2.7.33 

16.028 

9. 069 

19.664 

131.822 

34.832 



8.3:« 

255.664 

261.353 

9.416 

<0.634 

4,863 

4.793 

18,471 

81.434 

33.504 



12.633 ; 
22.199 



11.662 
21,842 



503.185 
3.026 
7.464 
5.039 
6,930 
6,367 
2.750 
3.288 
7.36*'. 

115.. 587 
11.262 
16.031 
7,314 
1.897 
4.012 

422.280 



4. 445 
155. 134 
160, 146 

7,248 
27,737 

1.595 



1,5.838 
50,137 

31.457 



10.341 
21.116 



^ Township AgureH for 1880. 

It is an interesting: subject of speculation to attempt 
to measure the extent of the influence exerted upon the 
general process of these cities by their situation as lake 
ports. It may be regarded as an established fact that 
their original location was the direct result of their sit- 
uation; their subsequent development, however, may 
have been in part produced by other causes. 

The great wave movements of the population from 
the older countries to the new^er which have resulted 
from the increase in population or from other causes, 
have been generally along the natural highways to re- 
gions of better natural resources, and the early settle- 
ment of the lake region and its subsequent develop- 
ment have been characterized by all the phases which 
have marked similar movements elsewhere. 

The first settlements along these waters were the 
military posts made necessary for defensive and stra- 



I tegic purposes, by the fact that the lakes formed the 
j boundary between the British colonies and the French 
j dominions, and later between the United States and 
Canada. These posts were located at the most advan- 
\ tageous points for aggression and defense at river 
I mouths and on the channels between the lakes, and 
I naturally formed central points of future populous set- 
! tlements by attracting many to their vicinity for pro- 
tection against the Indians and for better social inter- 
course. The fur trading stations also were in some 
cases the nuclei of what are now important cities. 

A comparison of the statistics of population for cer- 
tain cities showTi in Table 40 with the figures for the 
receipts and shipments of freight in Table 1 7 discloses 
some interesting parallels. If the aggregate figures in 
both tables are compared, it is seen that the growth in 
population has been accompanied by a greater growth 
in lake commerce. It is by comparison of the figures 
for indi^^dual cities, however, that the most marked 
efl'ects of this commerce upon population may be ob- 
I served. With the exception of Marquette, Mich., all 
the cities shown for Lake Superior exhibit substantial 
increases in their population, and it is not an unreason- 
able conclusion that the great development of the traf- 
fic in iron ore and grain was largely responsible for this 
growth. The freight statistics show that the ship- 
ments of iron ore, which is the principal source of Mar- 
quette^s lake traffic, were about equal for that port in 
1906 and 1889, and to this fact may be attributed the 
slight increase in population from 1890 to 1900. 

The decay of the lumber industr}^ and the consequent 
decrease in the shipments from iVlpena and Bay City 
on Lake Huron, are accompanied by an arrested growth 
of the population of those cities. Detroit, in so far as 
its receipts and shipments of lake freight are concerned, 
is not an important port considering its population, but 
its other interests, manufacturing and commercial, are 
so large that the growth of the city is not materially 
afi'ected. 

The efi'ect that the exhaustion of the timber supply 
has had in retarding the growth of cities is also 
observed in several of the cities on Lake Michigan. 
This is notably the case with Muskegon, which, during 
the decade from 1890 to 1900, suffered a loss in popu- 
lation. From 1889 to 1906, as shown by Table 17, 
the receipts of lake freight at the port declined very 
much, while its shipments dwindled to about one- 
fourteenth of their former proportions. 

Of the ports on Lake Erie, with but a single excep- 
tion — Sandusky, Ohio, which shows but a sUght increase 
in population — the cities included in Table 40 have 
made very large increases in their population, and it 
may fairly be assumed that the enormous increase in 
their lake commerce has exerted no small influence 
in promoting this growth. 

Finally, Ogdensburg and Oswego, ports on the St. 
LawTence river and Lake Ontario, respectively, have 
remained almost stationary in population at the 
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last three censuses, and this condition has been ac- 
companied by a steadily diminishing importance of 
American commerce on those waters. 

In connection with tlie lessening importance of the 
lumber ports, it may be said that in some of the cases 
cited, the shipment of this commodity is but incident 
to its manufacture, so that it may reasonably be 
claimed that the arrested development noted is 
caused by the reduction in their importance in that 
regard rather than in the concomitant decrease in 
shipments. This can not, however, be said of those 
ports which derive their importance from the volume 
of receipts or shipments of other commodities, for 
example, iron ore and grain. In such causes the 
cities are not directly affected by the production of 
these staples, the source of which is more or less 
remote, but are affected only as they afford an outlet 
to distant markets or as they stand as receiving ports. 

CONCLUSION. 

The chain of Great Tjakes forms the natural high- 
way for the transportation of the great staples of the 
Northwest from the farm, factory, forest, and mine 
to eastern points of consumption, and for the shipment 
westward of coal, principally, and of other merchan- 
dise in smaller proportions, when th^ charge for break- 
ing bulk does not exceed the difference between the 
rail and the water rate and when the greater length of 
time required is not of serious moment. 

The continued expansion of the shipping interests 
in the future must depend chiefly upon the transporta- 
tion of these bulky commodities, such as iron ore, 
grain, and coal; but there is also much room for greater 
development in the transportation of the lighter mis- 
cellaneous merchandise and for improvement in the 
methods of handling it at the wharves in the shape of 
better depot, warehouse, and terminal facilities. In 
recognition of these facts new freight vessels of large 
tonnage are constantly being added to the lake fleet, 
although this can not continue indefinitely without in- 
creasing the depth of the main channels, while the 
lakes will share with the rest of the world the advan- 



tages of whatever progress may be made in the future 
in ship and engine construction. 

The general interest now being manifested in the 
improvement of the waterways of the country wiU 
probably result in greater attention being paid to the 
needs of the lakes. In view of this widespread inter- 
est the remarks of Alexander Hamilton in regard to 
the improvement of navigation seem singularly per- 
tinent at this time. 

The symptoms of attention to the improvement of inland navi- 
gation, which have lately appeared in some quarters, must fill 
with pleasure ev(»r\' breast warmed with a true z<»al for th(» pros- , 
perity of the country. * * * This is one of those improvements 
which c;ould be prosecuted with more efficacy by the whole than 
by any part or parts of the Union.* 

A great desideratum, in particular in connection 
with lake navigation, undoubtedly is better commu- 
nication within the United States between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. 

^Vs early as 1853 James Fenimore Cooper, in the pref- 
ace to one of his works of fiction, forecasted the prog- 
ress that would be made in the region of the Great 
Lakes: 

Ontario in our time has b(»en th(» scene of important naval evolu- 
tions. Fleets have maneuverc»d on those waters, which lialf a cen- 
tury ago were as deserted as waters well can be: and the day is not 
distant when the whole of that vast range* of lakes will become the 
8<»at of empire and fraught with all the interests of human society. * 

This pre\'ision of events was but a faint conception 
of the actual developments, and it was little thought 
at that time that Ontario would prove the least 
important member of this great system of commercial 
highways. 

The merchant marine of the Great Lakes considered 
in all its aspects can not but be regarded as a liighly 
beneficent element of the commercial interests of the 
United States. It is in freight reduction and regula- 
tion that its greatest benefits are felt, although the 
profits received by those participating directly in the 
trade and the wages paid to those employed by it are 
not inconsiderable. 

* Alexander Hamilton, Secretary* of the Treasury, Report on the 
Sul)ject of ManuiaetUKR, page 238. 
= The Pathfinder, pn'face. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 

Table 41 ALL VESSELS. BY CLASS, 





CLASS, OCCUPATION. AND OWNERSHIP. 

Aggregate 

Steam 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 

Ferryboati< , 

Yachts 


Number 
vessels. 

2.990 


TONNAGE. 




RIGGED. 


.All 
other. 


HORSEPOWER OF Eh 

Steam. .Ga.sohne. 


rCINES. 

All 
other. 

8 




Gross. 


Net. 


Screw^. 


Side 
wheel. 


Stem 
wheel. 


1 


2,392,863 


1,905.176 


1,616 


51 


1 
8 : 1 ; 


976,847 


5.700 


2 


1.676 


1 1,915,786 


1.452.228 


1.616 


51 1 8 


1 

i" 


976,847 

811,004 
89,451 
49,001 
12,387 


5,700 

1,333 
ll>4 
116 

3,923 
164 

4,733 


8 


3 
4 

5 

8 


932 
382 

48 

236 

78 


1,842.251 
22,663 
35.581 
6,210 
9.081 


1,406.674 

13,312 

21.621 

4,280 

6.341 


890 
376 

43 
235 

72 


37 
5 
3 

(V 


5 

1 
1 
1 


8* 


7 


All other 




1 15.004 






Individual 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 










8 


636 


126. KK) 


97,555 ;| 527 


8 


1 


■ eo.*)06 


8 
8' 


9 


196 
94 
12 

204 
30 

207 


114,702 

3,592 

693 

5.673 

1,500 

71,009 


89,888 

2.084 

431 

3,880 


192 
93 
11 

204 


4 

1 


1 


65.232 
11,494 

1,121 
11.408 

1,351 


986 

68 

70 

3,445 

164 

515 


10 




11 
1? 


Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 




1 




n 


1,272 1 27 


3 
3 






14 


Firm 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other.. 


54.402 


202 


2 ; 


55.957 


15 


113 
59 

7 
905 


67,317 

2,326 

137 

445 

784 

1.714.669 


62.071 

1,338 

93 

318 

582 

1.297.949 


112 

1 57 

6 

22 

6 

850 


1 


1 


43,409 

10,668 

160 

979 

741 

818.058 


228 

16 

6 

265 




16 
17 


1 


M 


18 
19 


i' 

40 


i'j.:....:: 


?n 


Incorporatexl company 


5 1 


370 




Freight and passenger 

Tugs .and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 




21 


(•»21 
225 

30 
6 

23 

28 


' 1,650,308 
1 16.446 
! 34,721 
i 66 
i 4, 128 

3,948 


l,2(i4,024 
9,718 
21,072 


584 
222 
2A 


32 
3 
3 


5 


701,423 
65,888 


119 1 

^1 


r\ 


1 


47,720 


?4 


58 ; 6 

3,077 ! 21 
2,322 28 




?5 


2 




3.027 
12.226 


?5 


Miscellaneous 

Freight and passenger 




.. .. 


82 








•> 




1 


?7 


2 
4 
1 
3 
18 

531 


924 
299 
30 
26 
2,609 

2«V5,.571 


691 




940 
1,401 






?8 


Tug« and othftr towing ve"*<v^l«. . 


172 , 4 

25 1 

24 3 

1,410 IK 






79 


Ferryboats 




40 

42 


IV) 


Yachts 






31 


All other 


! 9,885 


3? 


Sail 


249,635 




1 


33 


Freight and passenger 







403 

122 

6 


' 263,837 

1,458 

276 


247,891 

1.384 

260 


! 1 


34 


Yachts 


:::::::::::::; ■-•-••;;■•■• .; ;:::::i..: ;::; 


35 


All other 




.1 




Individufti 


^=== 


=== 








=^== 





36 


301 


50,578 


.%.58<) 
















37 Freight an<i passengpr 

38 Yachts 


liK) 
115 


58.321 

1,170 

87 

34,900 


55.395 

1,110 

81 

33,032 


1 


1 ' 


1 


■ 


39 
40 


All other 




1 i 


Firm 


1 


! ■ 



















41 


Freight and passenger 


90 
24 

1 

112 


34,428 
283 
189 

170,267 


32, .584 !' 




1 






4? 


Yacfits .... . !^ ::: . . . 


209 
179 




1 




43 


All other 




'. 






44 


Incorporated company 


159,137 


, ;■ I 


45 

J? 


Freight and passengt^r 


•'■ 1 


112 


170,267 


159,137 


1 ' : 1 


Yacfits :. : :...::.:.::::.:.:: 


' 


' 1 


All other 








■ 




48 


Miflicellaneous 


3 

2 

I 


826 


780 


\ 1 i 






Freight and passenger 











49 


821 
5 


775 
5 








50 


Yacfits ^. .^ 

All other 








51 


1 






5? 


Unrigged 

Canal boats. 


7cS3 

6 
777 


211, 50(} 


203,413 


! 

















53 


1,134 
210.372 


1.122 
202.291 








54 


All other 





! 






Individual 






===■■= 





55 


138 


18,437 


18,055 
















56 
57 

58 

59 
60 

61 

62 
63 

64 


Canal boats 


2 
136 

107 


264 
18.173 

26.927 


262 
17.7'0 

25,320 




" 


.; j- ■ ' 


Another.. 


1 




Firm.. . 


1 

1 


1 

1 


i 


Canal boats 























1 . 






All other 


107 
519 


26,927 

l.W, 195 

870 
158,325 

j 6,947 


25,320 
153,346 


1 










Incorporated ("ompany 












Canal boats .... 


860 
152,486 

6,602 












4 

515 

19 


. 




i 






All other 




;...;. . 






MifloellaneouM 






1 : 












65 
66 


Canal boats 








' : i 


All other 


19 


6,947 


6,692 




: ■ i"::"::"i:.:.:;: ::::::.:::::: 






! i 1 




1 
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OCCUPATION, AND OWNERSHIP: 1906. 





CONSTRUCTION. 


Com- 
posite. 


1 

Value of ves- 
sels. 




INCOME. 




Number of 
i employees. 

; 


Wages. 


Number of 
carried. 




Iron. 


Steel. 


Wood. 


Freight. 


Passengers 


AU other. 




33 


539 


2,391 


27 


$130,805,640 


152.076,533 


$4,866,904 


$8,331,265 


24,916 


$13,280,716 


14,060,146 


1 


32 


457 


1,172 


15 


116,983.812 


47,227,424 


4,866.904 


4,245,899 


20,515 


11.179.882 


14,080,146 


2 


24 

6 


388 
33 
14 
10 
12 


510 
342 

34 
220 

66 


10 

1 


107,897.440 
2,630,097 
3,429,532 
1,673,000 
1,353,743 


46,832,834 
357,944 


4,408,880 

1.168 

456,856 


1,271,337 
2,116,009 

465,982 
4,422 

389,149 


17,279 

1,650 

656 

441 

480 


9,269,490 

1,081,913 

306,156 

151,055 

369,268 


5,814,639 

1,025 

8,264,482 


3 

4 
5 


2 


4 


1 


6 


I 36,646 






7 












11 


30 


487 


8 


6,664.550 


2,639,573 


297,043 


671,897 


2,503 


1,216.624 


1,333,019 


8 


7 
2 


17 
5 


169 
86 
12 

190 
30 

194 


3 

1 


4,509.800 
440,050 
66.800 

1,544,700 
103,200 

2,813.500 


2,566,193 
73,380 


267,163 

1.168 

28,712 


160,896 

348,394 

3.600 

4,350 

154,657 

411,484 ; 


1,502 
359 
37 
406 
109 

1,534 


824,373 
183,580 

11,773 
141,673 

55,216 

737,711 


1,061,178 

1,025 

250,816 



10 
11 


2 


8 


4 


1 


12 


1 






13 


2 


11 




1 

1,921,755 


112,786 


502,956 


14 






1 
1 


6 
3 


106 

55 

5 

21 

7 

*74 




, 2,373.750 
! 270,200 

12.350 
111,700 

45,500 

• 106,473,380 


1,802,505 
1 119,250 


98,386 


192,112 
191,031 


1,213 

250 

13 

25 

33 

16,241 


577.349 

129,216 

5.250 

6,942 

18,954 

8,992,737 


304,956 


15 




16 




14,400 


288,000 


17 




2 




i 




18 








28,341 
3,154,905 




10 


• 19 


405 


7 


42,645,226 


4,456,425 


12,141,171 


20 


16 
3 


365 
23 
14 


233 
199 

16 
6 

20 

17 


7 


100,991.390 

1,880,847 

3,346,782 

13,600 

240,750 

1.032,393 


! 42.443,266 
165,314 


4,043,331 


915,893 

1,574.429 

462,382 

50 

202.151 

7,613 


14,462 

1,032 

603 

6 

138 

237 


7,856,896 

756.956 

290.533 

2.016 

86,336 

232,810 


4,428,505 


21 
22 


413,094 


7,712,666 


23 








24 




3 

11 




36,646 
20,870 






25 






650 


13,000 


26 










2 
2 

1 
3 
9 

494 





22,500 

39,000 

3.600 

3,000 

064,293 

7,135,271 


i 20,870 




2,436 
1,155 


12 
18 
3 
4 
200 

2,258 


10,872 

12,152 

600 

424 

208,762 

962,542 




27 





2 






28 








650 


13,000 


29 








22 
4,000 

23,632 


30 




9 
34 








31 


1 


2 


4,317,542 






32 










33 

1 


370 

118 

6 


2* 


0,924,071 

204,850 

6,350 

1 , , ,. , , . - 


4,317,542 




19,960 

72 

3,600 


2,161 

84 
13 


940,174 
20,143 
2,225 




33 


. •. ' 






34 








35 














1 


1 


299 




' 1,136,260 


1 1,192,747 




11,763 


863 


332,516 




36 










. . 1 


199 

95 

5 

113 




967,510 

164,400 

4,350 

471,361 


1,192,747 




0,291 

72 

2,400 

8,800 


783 
72 

8 

514 


313,583 
17,506 
1,425 

224.343 




37 


• i 


1 








38 










39 


.. . 1. 


2 


875,402 


. . * 




40 








I 


90 

79 




430,411 
38,950 
2,000 

; 5,517,150 


875,402 




7,600 


498 
11 
5 

872 


221,206 

2,335 

800 

399,500 




41 




2 






42 








1,200 
3,060 




43 




33 




2,229,840 






44 














33 


79 




5,517,150 


2,229,840 




3,060 1 


872 


399,500 




45 










46 




: 


: ..-1 ------ ----- 












47 


1 


3 




10.500 


19,553 






9 


6,183 




48 


















2 

1 




9,000 
1,500 


1 19,553 






8 

1 


5,883 
300 




49 














50 
















51 




48 


725 


10 


6,686,557 


531,567 




4,061,734 


2,143 


1,138,292 




52 













6 
719 

136 




13,800 
6,672,757 


6,500 
525,067 




1,290 
4,060,444 


15 
2,128 


2,801 
1,135,491 




53 




48 


10 

1 






54 










1 


1 


554,660 


25,730 




332,216 


206 


08,802 




55 












2 
134 

103 




4,000 
550,660 

740,675 


1 




900 
331,316 

623.366 


2 
204 

338 


221 
93,581 

160,022 




56 





1 
4 


1 


25,730 
98,899 






57 


.... i 






58 
























1 




50 





4 

43 


. . 

ids 

467 




740,675 
5,320,422 


98,809 
406,938 




023,366 
3,106,002 


338 
1.559 


169,922 
846,737 




60 




9 






61 













4 
463 

19 


9* 


9,800 
5,310,622 

70,800 


6,500 
400,438 




390 
3,106,612 

150 


13 
1.546 

40 


2,580 
844,157 

27,831 




62 




43 






63 








64 














1 












65 




19 




70,800 




150 


40 


27,831 




66 


1 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 



By Story B. Ladd. 



The statistics of water transportation presented in 
this section are for the vessels operating on the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries. In accordance with 
the plan adopted at the Eleventh Census the rivers 
have been grouped under three heads, namely, the 
Upper Mississippi system, the Lower Mississippi sys- 
tem, and the Oliio system. St. Louis has been consid- 
ered the point of separation between the Upper and the 
Lower Mississippi systems. The statistics of freight 
are shown for the leading ports and for the chief tribu- 
taries. At the Elevenifli Census credit was given to 
every stream for such business as had its origin thereon, 
whether the finality ofiifche operation was on that or 
some other stream. At the present census credit 
has been given to each stream for the freight shipped 
from ports or landings thereon, and in addition there 
are shown the freight deliveries by streams. This 
course has been adopted to avoid duplication of freight 
movement, although it is open to criticism that it 
does not show the total freight tonnage moved on 
certain rivers. For example, the Ohio river does not 
receive credit for freight shipped from St. Louis to 
ports on the Cumberland or the Tennessee rivers, nor 
for coal shipped from the Monongahela river to points 
on the lower Mississippi. It is, however, only in cases 
where a river serves as a highway and both the port of 
shipment and the port of delivery are on other streams 
that the plan fails to credit the river with all freight 
moved thereon. 

The statistics with respect to ocean trade to and 
from New Orleans, for all boats operating below New 
Orleans or from New Orleans seaward, and for all 
boats operating on Lake Pontchartrain and its tribu- 
taries and on Grand Lake and the Gulf outlets to the 
bayous and rivers of lower Louisiana, have been 
included in the section on the Atlantic coast and Gulf 
of Mexico. All local traffic at New Orleans and all 
traffic on the bayous of Louisiana tributary to the 
Mississippi are included in this section of the report. 

The water traflBc for St. Louis has been credited to 
the Upper or to the Lower Mississippi system according 
as the freight was received from or shipped to ports 
above or below St. Louis, the local business of that 



• port being credited to the Lower Mississippi. Like- 
I wise in the case of shipments from or to Cairo, 111., 
the Ohio system has received credit for all freight 
that pertains to the Ohio river or any of its tribu- 
taries, while all Mississippi river freight has been 
credited to the Lower Mississippi system. 

Separate statistics are given for all rivers for which 
reports were received for boats of 5 tons net register 
or over owned by three or more proprietors, whether 
individuals, firms, or corporations. The statistics 
for streams representing the operations of less than three 
proprietors can not be shown without disclosing the 
business of individual operations. The traffic reported 
for a specific stream includes the traffic on all branches 
thereof unless an exception is specifically noted. 
Thus the totals shown for the Tennessee river include 
data for all traflSc on the French Broad, the JEIiwassee, 
etc.; likewise freight on the Barren is included with 
that for the Green. 

The Red River (of the North) was at the Eleventh 
Census included with the Mississippi river and its 
tributaries, under the group title, "rivers of the 
Mississippi valley.*' At the present census the 
statistics for the Red River (of the North) will be 
found in the section on canals and other inland waters. 

COMPARISON WITH PRIOR CENSUSES. 

The methods followed in the presentation of the 
statistics compiled at the Tenth and Eleventh cen- 
suses differ in so many particulars from the methods 
adopted for the present census that comparisons only 
of the most general character can be made. 

The census of 1880 was for the steam navigation of 
the United States, and took cognizance, primarily, of 
steam craft and of freight carried on steam ve^ssels, 
and incidentally, in the case of the Mississippi River 
traflBc, of freight carried by the barge lines of St. Louis 
and by the coal barges of Pittsburg. No compilation 
of the statistics for unrigged craft in general was made. 

In 1890 a comprehensive census of all craft was 
taken for the year 1889, both steam and unrigged, and 
the boats and their traffic were assigned to the river 
upon which they plied or on which the freight origi- 
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nated. In many cases boats ply upon several streams, 
for example, upon the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
Tennessee, or upon the Illinois and the Mississippi; 
and hence, as the data could not be apportioned, they 
have been assigned, where distribution has been 
attempted, to the river on which the boat's chief or 
home port is located or the port from which the bulk 
of its freight emanated. 

The Mississippi river with its tributaries, comprising 
about 16,000 miles of river navigation or waters 
susceptible of navigation, constituted in the earlier 



days the commercial highway for half of the Republic. 
It is Nature's route to the seaboard for a territory 
extending from St. Paul to New Orleans, and from 
Pittsburg in the east to the headwaters of the Missouri 
in the west, a territory measured by 15 degrees of 
latitude and over 30 degrees of longitude. About 
one-half of the total number of states and territories 
are touched by its waters. 

The general statistics for 1889 and 1906, with the 
per cent of increase or decrease for the several items, 
are shown in Table 1. 



Table 1.— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT: 1906 AND 1889. 

[Vesseln operating as connecting links in railroad systems did not uniformly report the tonnage of freight carried or income for ttie year. In addition to the craft 
rex>orted in tnis table there were 171 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 15,038, reported as idle in 1906, and 138, with a gross tonnage of 17,364, reported as idle or 
untraceable in 1889.1 





TOTAL. 






STEAM.» 

1889 

972 
192.974 
$9,622,608 
(») 

(*) 

(*) 

10,345,504 


Por cent 

of 
increase. 

47.6 

S24.2 

37.1 


1906 

8,187 

4,265,740 

$9,655,372 

$1,931,902 

1.043 

$543,536 

231,391 

23,305.627 


LNRIOOED. 






1906 


1889 


Percent 

of 
increase. 

31.8 
31.1 
58.6 
6.2 
«5.9 

a7 

30.1 
«5.3 


1906 


1889 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 


Nnrnber o' vns«*ls ... .._,--.,-,..,,,,,..,..., 


9.G22 

4,411,967 

t22,8£2.142 

$17,342,038 

15,016 

$5,692,117 

14,122,241 

27.866,641 


7.300 

3,364,610 

$14,407,162 

$16,331,872 

15,051 

$5,337,185 

10,858,804 

29,401,409 


1,435 

146,227 

$13,196,770 

$15,410,136 

1 13.973 

1 $5,148,581 

13.890.850 

4,551,014 


6.328 

3,171,636 

$4,784,554 

(») 
(») 
(») 

19,055.905 


29.4 


Gross tonnage , 


34.5 


Value of vessels 


101.8 


Gross income ' 




Number of employees 






Wages 






Number of iMissengers carried 

Freight carried, including harbor work (net tons) 






sfi&O 


22.3 



1 Includes all craft propelled by machinery. 

In addition to the vessels and craft included in this 
and other tables, 14 steamers or power boats of 653 
gross tons were in service on the waters of the Upper 
Mississippi system. These boats were reported too 
late for tabulation and, moreover, no detailed statistics 
concerning them were furnished. 

There was a material increase in the number of 
vessels of each class, but all the increase in tonnage 
was in unrigged vessels, the power vessels showing a 
large decrease. The fact that there was an increase 
in the number and at the same time a decrease in the 
tonnage of steam or power vessels, is due to the greatly 
increased number of small boats. This change is 
reflected in the quantity of freight handled, the 
amount carried by steam vessels in 1906, exclusive 
of harbor work, being about one -fourth of the 
amoimt carried in 1889. The decrease in the 
amount of barge freight along with an increase in 
the number and tonnage of the unrigged vessels 
will be noted, due apparently to the use of a rela- 
tively larger number of coal barges that make but 
a single trip. The coal traflBc down the Ohio and 
the Mississippi is the chief freight factor on these 
rivers, and it is handled in the main by a compara- 
tively few barge owners and shippers. A large num- 
ber of coal boats are built to be used but once and 
sold for rough lumber on their arrival at lower river 
ports. This practice makes unnecessary the long 
tow back of empty barges that would otherwise re- 
sult, since there is no adequate return freight. With 
the growing scarcity of lumber this plan of building 
coal flats for use for a single trip will probably l)e 



s Decrease. 



* Not reported separately. 



abandoned. Steel barges, some of which are now in 
use, besides being stronger than wooden barges, carry 
about 20 per cent more cargo on the same draft of 
water. In 1889 the barge freight was over six times 
as much as the barge tonnage, whereas in 1906 it was 
about four times as great, not including harbor work. 
Tables 2 and 3 give the general statistics for the 
census of 1880 as presented in the comparative tables 
of the report for the census of 1889, and require no 
special comment. 

Table 2. — Water transportation on the rivers of the Mississippi 
valley: 1880.^ 



Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Value of vessels 

Gross income 

Number of employees (ordinary crews) 

Wages 

Number of passengers carried 

Freight moved (net tons) 



Total. 



5, a^2 
i,iiw,ftir 

$16.a7fl,40[> 
$20,2113 J ra 

23, me 

6,728,097 
18.1140,522 I 



Steam. Unrigged. 



1,198 
251,793 
112,009,400 
(«) 
(•) 

(*) 

(«) 

13,557,884 


3,854 

900,824 

$4,370,000 

5,388,038 



1 From report on Transportation on the Rivers of the Mississippi Valley for 
the Eleventh Census, pages 443 and 449. 
* Not reported separately. 

Tablj: 3. — Steam vessels on the rivers of the Misgissip pi valley, by 
occupation: 1880.^ 



OCCUPATION. 



Total 

Passenger and freight vessels 

Ferryboats. 

Towing and harbor vessels.. . 
Miscellaneous 



Number Gross 
of vessels, tonnage. I 



Value. 



1,198 , 251,793 ' $12,009,400 




1 From report on Transi>ortation on the Rivers of the Mississippi Valley for 
the Eleventh Census, pages 448 and 449. 
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A comparison of the several tables compiled from 
the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation with the 
returns of the Census Office shows differences in the 
number of boats and in the tonnage. These differ- 
ences are due in part to the fact that the Census statis- 
tics are for the calendar year and include all boats of 5 
tons measurement, whether documented or undocu- 
mented; while the returns of the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation are for the fiscal year ending June 30 and are for 
docimiented boats only, and, further, to the fact that 
boats are carried on the documented rolls until it is 
shown that they have been abandoned. 

The large number of small undocumented boats, par- 
ticularly gasoline boats, results in making the total 
number of power boats returned by the Census exceed 
the number of boats reported by the Commissioner of 
Navigation, while the tonnage of a few large boats that 
have been abandoned but are still carried on the docu- 
mented rolls operates as an offset to the tonnage of a 
large number of small undocumented craft. 

It is probable, moreover, that in many cases differ- 
ences will appear when the freight statistics herein 
given are compared with similar statistics shown in 
the reports of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, for specific rivers or ports, or in the reports of 
the various commercial organizations of the cities of 
the Mississippi valley. Such differences are due, as a 
rule, to the lack of uniformity either in the time or in 
the scope of the statistics compared, or in the manner 
of presenting the data. 

The total documented shipping of the Mississippi 
system on June 30, 1906, which includes documented 
steam and unrigged vessels, was 167,957 gross tons, 
compared with a total of 274,527 tons on June 30, 1896, 
a decrease of 38.8 per cent for the ten-year period. 
This decadence is in striking contrast with an increase 
in each of the other districts; the American docu- 
mented shipping for the Atlantic coast and Gulf of 
Mexico increased 28.5 per cent during the decade; that 
for the Great Lakes, 70.1 per cent; and that for the 
Pacific coast, 86.7 per cent.* 

The following statement gives, for the Mississippi 
River district, the number and gross tonnage of the 
documented vessels which could not be found and for 
which no reports were received in 1906: 

Documented vessels for wnich no reports were received: 1906. 





CLASS. 


1 NuniTM»r Gross 
of vessels, tonnage. 


Total 




1 43 1.664 








Steam 


3R 1,361 


Unrigged 




6 303 



Growth of sUavi navigation. — A presentation of the 
number and tonnage of tlie Mississippi fleet of docu- 
mented steam vessels for a series of years will help to 

* Report of Commissioner of Navigation. 




show the rise and decline of steamboat navigation on 
the Mississippi. 

Table 4 shows the nimiber and tonnage of all docu- 
mented steam vessels built on the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries for quinquennial groups of years 
from 1811 to 1906. 

Table 4. — Documented steam vessels built y by quinquennial periods: 
1811 to 1906.^ 



1900 

1896 to 1000.. 
l*Mt to 18a^„ 

ine^to ima.. 
imi to tRiHS., 
wtno ims.. 
ifiTito mh.. 
lEteato 1S70.. 
1^1 to igas.. 

lS56tolS«>.. 
1851 tolS&S.. 
iM^toiasO.. 
IJMl to IK49.. 

1831 tol83S,. 
l?mto IJS30,. 
1K21 la \fm., 
ISltito 182«.. 
imito 1^5., 



Num- 
ber of 



I, 

TOTAL. I' 

I Average 
— — -! tonnage 
per 
Gross vessel. 



Aels. 


lUIUJBKV. 


141 


4,Wfl 


m 


43,1103 


m 


59,194 


302 


Sl,dM 


dm 


M,€fl3 


fiSl 


w,&n 


5W 


12*,27S 


fi8» 


128. QM 


S04 


143, 57B 


706 


133,573 


675 


147, 4G5 


671 


IflOplAT 


43^ 


134,534 


m 


Sr<553 


450 


72,284 


27D 


35.7» 


im 


2T,m 1 


m 


]0,07S 1 


fitf 


u,m 


» 


1,589 



AVERAGE PER 
TEAR. 



Gross 
tonnage. 




> From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, for 18R4 and subsequent years; from ' ' Commert« and Navigation 
of the United States," Treasury Department, for 1881 to 1883, inclusive; and from 
the report on Transportation, Tenth Census of the United States, for yean 
preceding 1881. 

The first steamboat on the Mississippi was the New 
Orleans y a side wheeler, launched at Pittsburg in 1811.* 
It arrived at New Orleans, January 10, 1812, and was 
put in service between New Orleans and Natchez. 
The first towboat on the Mississippi river was put in 
service at New Orleans in November, 1815, and was 
used for towing vessels up to the city from the mouth 
of the river. 

The second steamboat was built in 1813 and had a 
tonnage of 25; 2 with an aggregate tonnage of 386 
were built in 1814; and 5 with a total tonnage of 1,078 
were built in 1815. The steamer Washington made a 
memorable ascent of the Mississippi in 1817 and 
removed all doubts as to the practicability of steam 
navigation against the river currents, and from that 
time the business of steamboat building advanced 
rapidly. The period 1851 to 1860 marks the crest of 
steamboat building. Prior thereto the number of 
new boats increased year by year and there was a gen- 
eral increase in the tonnage; although a large number 
of new boats were built during the period 1861 to 1865 
and the tonnage was large, yet from that time on the 
new yearly tonnage shows a striking decrease for 
almost every period. In the year 1871 there were 155 
new boats, with an aggregate tonnage of 50,084, the 
largest tonnage for any one year, but the tonnage for 
preceding and following years was low. In 1864, 



* J. H. Morrison. 
' ^90 ff. 
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1865, and 1866 steamboat building was active and 
the new tonnage in 1865 was 50,082 tons, next in 
amount to that of 1871, but the average tonnage per 
j^ear for the five-year period of 1861 to 1865 was less 
than that for the period from 1851 to 1855, and the 
annual average for 1866 to 1870 was still lower, while 
the years immediately preceding the financial crisis 
of 1857 all showed large tonnage. The tonnage in 



1906 is less than that for any year since 1831. The 
development of the gasoline power boat in the later 
years is responsible in part for the decline in the docu- 
mented tonnage, and particularly so for the marked 
decrease in the average tonnage per vessel. 

Table 5 gives the number and gross tonnage of the 
documented steam vessels, classified according to ton- 
nage groups, for the years 1889 to 1906. 



Table 5.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF DOCUMENTED STEAM VESSELS, BY TONNAGE GROUPS: 1889 TO 1906.» 



5 TO 49 TONS. 



50 TO 99 TONS. 



vessels. ! ^onn»««- .vessels. 



tonnage. ,^[ 



Gross 
tonnage. 



1906 


1 1.451 ' 


152.592 ' 


1905 


1 1,4^ 1 


159.772 


1904 


1,342 ! 


105,877 : 
166,949 1 
166.574 ' 

167,619 
168.406 1 
169,519 
167,297 
175,075 ' 

176,344 : 
184.443 
191,142 
201,300 1 

207.001 
2a5,708 
205,277 
209.826 




1903 


j 1.241 




1902 


1,193 




1901 


1,144 ' 




1900 


1,101 




1809 


^ .... l,(m ' 




1898 


1 1,064 1 




1897 


j 1,048 ' 




1896 


1,047 




1895 


1.061 




1894 


1,087 




1803 


1,123 




1892 


1,122 1 




1891 


1,111 ' 




1890 


1,087 




1889...: 


! 1,114 






1 1 





754 
676 
596 

sor» 

450 

404 
369 , 
337 
335 

298 ' 



14.057 
13,244 
12, 187 
10.839 
10.429 

9.813 
9,290 
8,936 
9.103 
9,912 



292 8.413 

290 8,376 

294 I 8,344 

285 8. 167 



7,815 
8.007 
7.494 
7,933 



300 
323 
326 
311 
314 

303 
285 
271 
274 
279 

274 
269 
279 



285 
267 
258 
261 



22,508 
24.128 
24.385 
23,132 
23,408 

22.656 
21,259 
20,190 
20,405 
19,320 

20.399 
19,900 
20.637 
21,436 

20.088 
19,815 
18,981 
19.345 



100 TO 499 TONS. 500 TO 999 TONS. 



Num- r-^ofl i Num- 
vessels. > tonnage, vessels. 



339 


72.289 


340 


72,238 


349 


74,477 


350 


74.748 


356 


76,812 


361 


78.052 


370 


78.926 


380 


80.571 


380 


80,729 


393 


84,615 


405 


86.696 


420 


90,243 


426 


90.742 


436 

J7ft 


97.554 
inn Ota 



472 

475 I 
493 I 



100.761 
101,336 
103,358 



Gross 
tonnage. 



33,784 

41 ! 257 
43,045 
43,208 

44,346 
44.171 
42,441 
43,947 
43,863 

41,940 
44.615 
47,763 
50,710 

51,156 
50,419 
48.878 
49,026 



1,000 TONS AND 
OVER. 



Num- 
ber Of 
vessels. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



9.954 
11,563 
13,571 
15,185 
12,627 

12,752 
14.760 
17,381 
13, 113 
17,365 

18,896 
21,309 
23.656 
23,433 

26,779 
26,706 
28,588 
30,164 



1 From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, Department of Commerce and Labor. 



The tonnage of all steam vessels shows a practically 
steady decrease — amounting, from 1889 to 1906, to 
27.3 per cent. In certain years as compared with the 
preceding years a slight increase is apparent, but on 
the whole the shrinkage is quite uniform. The num- 
ber of vessels varied within narrow limits from 1889 
to 1899, but from the latter date the number increased 
from year to year. The increase in number is, how- 
ever, in small boats, chiefly in the 5 to 49 ton class. 
The number of boats in this class increased 179.3 per 
cent, and the tonnage thereof increased 77.2 per cent, 
between 1889 and 1906. Vessels of the 50 to 99 ton 
class increased 14.9 per cent in number and 16.4 per 
cent in tonnage. The. higher classes, on the other 
hand, show decreases. Boats of the 100 to 499 ton 
class decreased 31.2 per cent in number and 30.1 per 
cent in tonnage; boats of the 500 to 999 ton class 
decreased 23.9 per cent in number and 31.2 per cent 
in tonnage; and }>oats of 1,000 tons and over decreased 
69.6 per cent in number and 67 per cent in tonnage. 

For 1898 and the years prior thereto the reports of 
the Commissioner of Navigation give a segregation of 
steam vessels of a tonnage from 100 to 499 tons, in 



groups of a hundred, and they show that the lower 
groups thereof contain the larger number of boats and 
the bulk of the tonnage. The following tabular state- 
ment shows the distribution of such boats by groups 
of a hundred, for the years 1889 and 1898, and the per- 
centage of decrease for eaeh group: 

Documented steam vessels of 100 to 499 tons, by tonnage groups: 1889 

to 1898. 





NUMDER OF VESSELS. 


GROSS TONNAGE. 


GROUP. 


1898 


I Per cent 
1889 : Of 

decrease. 


i 

1898 ; 1889 


Per cent 

of 
decrease. 


Total 

100 to 199 tons 

200 to 299 tons 


380 493 22. 9 


80,729 1 103.358 


21.9 


222 
85 
51 
22 


296 1 24. 7 
92 ' 7.6 
80 i 36.3 
26 i 15.4 

1 


32,180 1 42,601 
20.990 1 22,747 
17,501 1 25,481 
9,968 12,529 


24.5 
7.7 


300 to 399 tons 

400 to 499 tons 


31.0 
20.4 



The change in the size of boats is further illustrated 
by Table 6, which gives, for each year from 1889 to 
1906, the percentage of the total number of boats and 
the total tonnage in each tonnage class. 
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Table 6.— PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF DOCUMENTED STEAM VESSELS, BY 

TONNAGE GROUPS: 1889 TO 1906.' 





1 
5 TO 40 TONS. 

1 


50 TO 


99 TONS. 


100 TO 


499 TONS. 


500 TO 999 TONS. 


1,000 TONS AND 
OVER. 


TEAR. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 1 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


P____ ! Num- 

Ciross Kfl-of 

tonnage. |^^J^y[ 


1 

Ciross 
tonnage. , 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


1906 


52.0 
48L1 
44 4 

4a7 

37.7 

3&3 
33.5 
31.7 
31.5 
2a5 

27.9 
27.3 
27.0 
25.4 

240 
24 
24 
24 2 


9.2 1 

8.3 1 

7.3 ; 
a5 1 
a3 

1 

&9 i 

&5 
5.3 

a4 

5.6 ' 

48 
45 
44 

41 ' 

as j 
a 9 
a7 i 
as ' 


2a7 

2ao 

243 
2&1 
2a3 

2a5 
25.9 
2&5 
25.8 
2a6 

2a2 
25.4 
25i7 
2&7 

25.4 
24 
2a7 
2a4 


14 7 1 2a 4 
15.1 ! 242 
14 7 2a 
laol 28.2 
141 i| 29.8 

ia5i, 31.6 
12.6 1 3a 6 


47.4 1 
45.2 ' 
449 1 
448 ! 

4ai 

4a6 
4a9 

47.5 
48.3 
4a3 

49.2 1 
48.9 
47.5 
48.5 

48.4 
49.0 
49.4 
49.3 


a5 
41 
46 
5.2 
5.4 

5.9 

ai 
ao 
a2 
a3 

ao 
a3 
a5 
a7 

as 
a7 


22.1 
24 2 
249 
25.8 
25.9 

2a5 
2a2 
25.0 
2a3 
25.1 

2a8 
24 2 
25.0 
25.2 

247 
24 5 


as 
ao 
a7 
as 
a7 

as 
a 9 
1.1 
as 

L2 
1.4 
L6 
1.6 

L9 
1.9 
2.0 

2.1 


as 


1905 ... .... 


7.2 


1904 


&2 


1903 


9.1 


1908 


7.6 


1901 


7.6 


1900 


8.8 


1889 .• 


1L9 
12.2 
ILO 

11.6 

las 
las 
lae 

ia2 

9.6 
9.2 
9.2 


i 35.7 
1 35.7 
1 37.5 

1 38.7 
! 39.6 
, 39.2 

1 4a6 

1 41.8 

1 42.5 

4a 7 

443 

• 


laa 


1898 


7.8 


1807 


9.9 


1896 ' 


ia7 


1805 


1L6 


1804 


12.4 


1803 , 


1L6 


1802 


1Z9 


1801 


lao 


1800 


a5| 2a8 
ao ' 2a4 


lao 


1880 


14 4 




1 







I From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, Department of Commerce and Labor. 



A marked increase is shown in the percentage that 
the number of boats with a tonnage of from 5 to 49 
forms of the total number of vessels. The percentage 
for the number of boats with a tonnage of from 50 to 
99 shows an increase, with fluctuations, followed by a 
decrease; while the percentages for number of boats in 
the groups with higher tonnage show decided decreases. 
The changes in tonnage percentages are not so great 
as those for the number of boats. In 1889 boats of 



from 5 to 99 tons constituted 47.7 percent of all boats 
in number and 13 per cent in tonnage; in 1900 they 
constituted 59.4 percent of the total number and 18.1 
per cent of the tonnage; and in 1906 they formed 72.7 
per cent of the total number and 23.9 per cent of the 
tonnage. 

The change in steamboat equipment is further illus- 
trated by Table 7. 



Table 7.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND AVERAGE TONNAGE OF ALL DOCUMENTED STEAM VESSELS, AND OF 
SUCH VESSELS BUILT DURING EACH YEAR, WITH PER CENT NEW VESSELS ARE OF ALL VESSELS, AND NEW 
VESSELS, BY CHARACTER OF PROPULSION: 1880 TO 1906.^ 































AVERAGE TON- 




ALL VESSELS. 








VESSELS 


BUILT DUBING TOE YEAR. 








NAGE PER 






























VESSEL. 


TEAR. 






1 
Per cent 


Total. 


Side wheel. 


1 

stem wheel. 


Screw 


propeller. 


Per cent of all 
vessels. 








Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


of 
increase 

in 
tonnage. 




















• 


All 
vessels. 


New 
























vessels. 








Nimi- 


Gross 


Num- 


Gross 


Num- 


Gross 


Num. 


Gross 


Num- 


Gross 












l)er. 


tonnage. 


ber. 


tonnage. 


ber. 


tonnage. 


ber. 


tonnage. 


ber. 


tonnage. 






1906 


1.451 
1,405 
1.342 
1.241 


152.592 
159,772 
165.877 
166,949 


«45 
«a7 
«a6 

a2 


144 
161 
176 
137 


1 
4,586 
5,741 
9,430 
9,507 


5 

4 
6 
13 


82 

95 

1.242 

2,183 


108 
126 
131 
99 


4,127 
5.193 
7,399 
7.004 


31 
31 
39 
25 


377 
453 
798 
410 


9.9 

1L5 

lai 

11.0 


ao 
ao 

5.7 
5l7 


105 
114 
124 
135 


32 


1905 


36 


1904 


54 


1903 


70 


1902 


1,193 

1,144 
1.101 


166,574 

167,619 
168.406 


«a6 

«a5 
»a7 


139 

115 
109 


8,888 

8,927 
8,823 


8 

6 

8 


176 

858 
1,662 


99 

97 
86 


7,834 

7.348 
6,888 


32 

12 
15 


878 

721 
273 


11.7 

lai 

9.9 


5.3 

5.3 
5.2 


140 

147 
153 


64 


1901 


78 


1900 


81 


1899 


1.064 


160,519 


1.3 


92 


14.042 


6 


2,728 


80 


10.899 


6 


415 


&6 


8.3 


159 


153 


1898 


1.064 


167.297 


S44 


106 


12,211 


10 


2.330 


87 


9.609 


9 


182 


lao 


7.3 


157 


115 


1897 


1.048 


175,075 


«a7 


91 


10.974 


7 


803 


71 


9.587 


13 


584 


&7 


6.3 


167 


121 


1896 


1.047 


176.344 


»44 


82 


13.134 


6 


2,868 


62 


9.852 


14 


414 


7.8 


7.4 


168 


160 


1895 


1.061 


184.443 


«a5 


60 


7.240 


3 


658 


49 


6.321 


8 


261 


5l7 


ao 


174 


121 


1894 


1,087 


191.142 


«5.0 


61 


7,305 


6 


1.909 


44 


5,204 


11 


192 


5.6 


as 


176 


120 


1893 


1.123 


201.300 


«2.8 


87 


9.364 


4 


827 


73 


8.201 


10 


336 


7.7 


46 


179 


106 


^«^ 


1,122 


207,001 


ao 


89 


12,482 


8 


1.595 


72 


10,571 


9 


316 


7.9 


6.0 


184 


140 


1891 


1.111 


205.708 


a2| 


95 


15,473 


9 


445 


78 


14.627 


8 


401 


&6 


7.5 


185 


163 


1890 


1.087 


205.277 


«2.2 


82 


11,886 


9 


3,882 


61 


7,745 


12 


259 


7.5 


fiiS 


189 


145 


1889 


1.114 


209.826 


«2.0 


74 


11,557 


2 


981 


56 


9.289 


16 


1.287 


6.6 


5.5 


188 


156 


1888 


1.122 


214,036 


« 1. 8 : 


74 


11,372 


9 


4.313 


5» 


6,831 


6 


228 


&6 


5.3 


191 


154 


1887 


1.144 


217,942 


«1.4 


60 ' 


10,168 


6 


2.171 


55 


7,872 


8 


125 


ao 


47 


191 


147 


1886 


1.105 


221,089 


«46 1 


70 : 


9,700 1 


8 


i.3a3 


58 


8.227 


4 


140 


&3 


44 


200 


130 


1885 


1,145 


231,676 


>a9 1 


81 


11.220 1 


6 


4.342 


65 


6,138 


10 


740 


7.1 


48 


202 


130 


1884 


1.157 


241,007 


«a9 


91 1 


16,219 1 


12 


3,786 


70 


12,076 


9 


357 


7.9 


6.7 


206 


178 


1883 ' 


1,163 


243.317 


>2.4 1 


116 


20.879 


18 


6.388 


76 


12.890 


22 


1.601 


lao 


&6 


200 


180 


1882 


1.226 


249.210 


a9 


134 


24,672 


12 


6,576 


100 


17,124 


22 


972 


lao 


9.9 


203 


184 


1881 


1.191 


2^6.997 


sa9 


129 


24.587 : 


24 


6,926 


82 


15.436 


23 


2,225 


las 


lao 


207 


190 


1880 


1,225 


256.916 




117. 


23.931 


30 


11.450 


75 


11,791 


12 


690 


9.6 


9.3 


210 


206 


1 







1 From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1884 and subsequent years, and *' Commerce and Navigation of the United States," Treasury Depart- 
ment, for years preceding 1884. 
> Decrease. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



The increase in the number of new vessels dating 
approximately from 1900, with a marked decrease in 
the average tonnage of the new boats, is due to the 
development and growing use of gasoline power boats. 

The steady decrease, with but few exceptions, in 
total tonnage from year to year shows that the new 
boats have not made good the wear and tear of the 
fleet. The number of small boats built has caused 



an increase in the total number, but the average ton- 
nage of the new boats has been below the a^rerage 
tonnage for the fleet in every year, the difference being 
especially great since 1899. 

Table 8 shows the number and tonnage of the docu- 
mented steam vessels built on the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries for each year from 1880 to 1906, 
by customs districts. 



Table 8.— STEAM VESSELS BUILT AND DOCUMENTED, BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS: 1880 TO 1906.* 





TOTAL. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. ' 


DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


EVAN8VILLE, IND. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TEAR. 


Number 

of 
vessela. " 

144 
161 
176 
137 
139 

115 
109 

92 
106 

91 

82 
60 
61 
87 
89 

95 
82 
74 
74 

69 
70 
81 
91 

116 
134 
129 
117 


Gross 
tonnage. 

4.586 
6,741 
9,439 
9,597 
8,888 

8,927 
8,823 
14,042 
12,211 
10,974 

13,134 
7,240 
7.306 
9,364 

12,482 

15,473 
n,886 
11,667 
11,372 

10,168 
9.700 
11,220 
16,219 

20,879 
24,672 
24.587 
23,931 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


1W6 

1906 

1904 

1903 

1902 


9 
10 
7 
5 
10 

12 
9 

8 
8 
8 

7 
3 
2 

7 

7 

14 
2 
8 
4 

4 
4 

10 
6 

14 
18 
17 
18 


152 
297 
281 
106 
600 

622 
663 
828 
521 
884 

2,318 

232 

72 

431 

2,312 

1,379 

89 

1,083 

316 

502 

718 

2,376 

1,009 

2,852 
3,064 
4,210 
6,484 


4 
3 
4 
6 


215 

230 

863 

2,678 


12 
14 
16 
10 
16 

13 
13 
10 
16 
6 

6 

4 
3 
10 

^ 

6 
5 
2 
6 

5 

1 
5 
6 

8 
6 

4 
8 


225 
184 
438 
156 
341 

647 
415 
618 
459 
245 

632 
529 
186 
1,027 
128 

863 

92 
186 

636 
236 
282 
639 

372 
337 
346 
356 ' 

1 


15 
22 
15 
9 
16 

14 
14 
14 
16 
13 

9 
10 

7 
12 
17 

16 
16 
14 
12 

14 
11 
15 
15 

18 
18 
21 
17 


1,286 
1,262 
1,434 
1,884 
2,061 

2,313 
2,660 
4,032 
4,500 
4,584 

2,864 
2,457 
3,264 
2,343 
4,111 

5,723 
6.509 
4,392 
4,351 

4,241 
2,270 
4.273 
6,106 

7,947 
8,430 
7.465 
6.302 


10 
8 
15 
10 
17 

5 
11 
5 
9 

17 

10 
7 
8 

10 
6 

9 

7 
7 
8 

9 
8 
5 
4 

10 
6 
8 
5 


192 
190 
342 
251 
666 


1901 


1 


10 '. 


186 


1900 


276 


1809 


' ' 3 


1,715 


450 


1896 


398 


1897 


2 

3 
2 
2 

1 


177 

868 ■ 
113 

95 

66 


1,369 
661 


1896 


1896 


613 


1894 

1893 

1892 


427 
702 
299 


1891 

1890 


4 


1,102 ' 


624 
1,101 
1,102 
i;371 

611 


1889 

1888 


4 

2 


671 
238 


1887 


1888 

1886 

1884 

1883 


2 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 


260 
196 
27 

231 
192 
366 
467 

! 


818 
381 
622 

582 


1882 


250 


1881 

1880 


946 
435 




NEW OBI 


.EANS, LA. 

1 


PITT8B 


UBO, PA. 


BOCK IS] 


LAND, ILL. 


BT. LOUIS, MO. 


1 

WHKEUNO, W. VA. 


ALL OTHER DIS- 
TRICTS. 


YEAR. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 

19 
20 
16 
30 
20 

8 
6 
3 

4 
6 

7 

1 3 

3 

4 

4 

6 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


1906 


13 
26 
18 

S 

13 

7 
8 
8 

1 


7 
4 
5 
6 

5 
5 
3 
6 

4 

2 
8 
6 

8 
7 
6 
7 


415 
664 
700 
262 
661 

644 

654 
415 
538 
99 

183 
361 
108 
364 
336 

318 

156 

1.080 

392 

89 
96 
368 
604 

482 

337 

1,253 

448 


1 


151 


367 
317 
610 
685, 

ATI ' 
206 > 
38 

419 , 
229 

733 
209 
206 
396 
432 

«0 


4 
3 
6 

4 
3 

8 
2 
4 
11 
9 

3 

1 
3 

1 
4 

3 
6 

1 


107 
85 
128 
216 
207 

1.018 
25 

281 ' 
1,879 

245 , 

1,067 
34 
118 
41 
137 

785 

313 

43 


13 
13 
24 
14 
18 

14 
12 

9 
10 

9 

4 
6 
6 
13 
10 

17 
13 
6 
12 

6 
8 
13 
13 

22 
18 
15 
12 


559 
702 
1,463 
541 
989 

1,509 
1,285 
2,294 
1,094 
1,045 

706 

818 

646 

1,665 

1,865 I 

2,651 , 
1,714 ! 

493 
1,065 , 

«mI 

724 
1.237 
1,332 

2.085 
1,981 
2,057 
1,084 


44 

42 
47 
35 
21 

20 
28 
20 
20 
19 

24 
11 
17 
16 
24 

11 
22 
21 
19 

13 
20 
11 
17 

22 
22 
19 
2. 


917 


1906 


1,910 


1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1800 


9 
8 
9 

7 
8 
8 
4 
2 

3 
6 
6 
9 

7 

4 
6 
8 
6 

10 
12 

4 
18 

6 
27 
24 
.0 


1,621 

1.277 

836 

611 

1,630 

1.655 

770 

782 

1,263 

1,058 

962 

327 

999 

573 

728 

881 

1.468 

2,248 

2,886 

843 

4,392 

3,040 
6.424 
4.428 
4,330 


1,659 
1.641 
2,065 

1,091 
1 120 
1,716 
1,633 
1,314 

1,950 
816 
1,222 
1,400 
1,863 

1,066 
1,934 


1889 




1,720 


1888 




1,986 
1.268 


1887 




1 


4 
2 
7 
5 

6 
11 
13 
18 


70 
87 
776 
466 

1.344 
1,440 
2,254 
2.024 


1886 






1,606 


1885 






488 


1884 






1.322 


1883 






1,944 


1882 






2,217 


1881 






1,263 


1880 






3,011 











» From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1884 and subsequent years, and ' 
ment, for years preceding 1884. 



Commeroe and Navigation of the United States," Treasury Depart- 



Nearly one-third of the entire tonnage shown in the 
table is credited to the Louisville district. The table 
discloses certain marked changes in the boat building 



centers during the quarter of a century it covers. The 
following statement shows the number of boats built 
during the periods 1880 to 1885 and 1901 to 1906, the 
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totsi tonnage of such boats for the several districts, | 

and the rank of the districts according to tonnage for i 
the respective periods: 

New steam vessels, by customs districts: 1880 to 1885 and 1901 to 1906. ■. 



The advance in relative rank of the Rock Island and 
Dubuque districts and the decline of Cincinnati and 
St. Louis are noticeable. Important districts included 
under "all other districts" in Table 8 are Chattanooga, 
Tenn., which is credited for the period 1880 to 1906 
with 94 boats of 7,839 tonnage; Paducah, Ky., with 
63 boats of 4,595 tonnage; Cairo, 111., with 31 boats 
of 3,460 tonnage; Nashville, Tenn., with 49 boats of 
3,417 tonnage; Burlington, Iowa, with 53 boats of 
2,804 tonnage; and Vicksburg, Miss., with 29 boats 
of 1,100 tonnage. 

Table 9 shows, for comparative purposes, the num- 
ber, gross tonnage, and average tonnage per vessel of 
all documented steamers, by customs districts, for the 
years 1889, 1895, 1900, and 1906, covering approxi- 
mately five-year intervals. 

Table 9.— DOCUMENTED STEAM VESSELS, BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS, ARRANGED BY SYSTEMS: 1906, 1900, 1895, AND 

1889." 





1880 TO 1885. 




1901 TO 1906. 


CUSTOMS DISTKICT. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


CUSTOMS DISTRICT. 


Num- 
\mT of 
vCMels, 


Qtom 

ton- 


Louisville, Ky 


104 ; .«. Ji23 il Louisville. Kv 


ai 


10,2aa 

5,763 

3,U96 
3.136 


Pittsburg. Pa 


89 
83 
93 
60 
42 
38 
37 
10 


23,457 
19,995 
9,776 
8,304 
3,302 
3,115 
2,232 
1,460 


Wheeling, W. Va 06 

Pittsburg, Pa \ 34 

Dubuque, Iowa ' ll4 

: New Orleans, La 85 

' Rock Island, HI 1 iJ3 

, Cincinnati, Ohio ! ^ 

Evansvllle, Ind 81 

, Memphis. Tenn tiS 

1 St. Louis, Mo ' 27 


Cincinnati. Ohio 

Wheeling, W.Va 

St. Louis, Mo 


New Orleans, La 

Memphis. Tenn 

Evansvllle, Ind 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Rock island. 111 


2,919 

l,S9l 
l,ftJ5 
1,7m 

















!!«• 






lioo 


Avenge 

tonnage. 


tsw 




1^1 




CUSTOMS WBTKCT. 


Num* 
berof 

TfliS«lB. 

U-ldl 


dross 
tonnage. 


Xvetnge 
toanago, 


Niinj- 
borof 
vessels. 


Oroad 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 

1.061 


Oross 
tonnags. 


Average 
tonnage. 


Ktttn- 

berof 

vessels. 


Gross 
tontiage 


Average 




1 

152,503 


lOG 


1. 101 


16S,405 


JS5 


Ig4.443 


174 


LU4 


200.820 


18S 






Upper Mlsslsjilppi ny stem . . . . . ^ ^ * ,. 


293 


I4,3SA 


49 


Iff? 


10,185 


97 


1*7 


20.5SS 


110 


! 328 


27,083 


120 






BDrllngtonj Iowa .-.,,,.».,..,.»..,.,., ^ ,„. . 


44 

15 
4 

n 

34 

12 

le 

4 

1 
8 

7 
27 

7Lt 


1,091 
385 
102 

L271 

L7«7 
4ffil 

4,717 

883 

138 

1ft 

*7W 

l.OS-'i 

1,422 

B5.624 


39 
20 
ati 
61 
52 
41 
47 

55 
35 
J6 
60 
140 
«3 

120 


20 

il 

29 
U 

1 m 

10 

1 

1 H 

4 
6 


I,&J3 
3,858 

112 
3,555 
l,S4tt 

431 
4,079 

082 
27 

1,360 

SS5 

l,5e& 


n 

322 
3T 
87 
53 
39 

«5 
27 
91 
13B 
361 


2S 
18 

1 

41 
19 

9 

1 « 

■ 7 

2 

12 

2 

J 1 


3.312 

65 

3.621 

1,540 

4fi8 

5<fiai 

513 

44 

],tB2 

340 

212 


US 
236 
65 

m 

81 
51 
112 

73 
22 

AT 
17S 

7i 


43 
28 
27 
47 
46 


5,059 
0,355 
3.130 
3,884 
5.214 


ns 


DubuQuo, Iowa. .*. , .... 


227 


Oalenii. IlL. 


llO 


LaCn>!*a«, Wts , 


sa 


&fj nne^ota ._ *.,.» ^....,..^.. 


113 


PeoridH 1U*.».., 




Roek Islandn lU ,,, 








HUiouri river— 

Kansas City^ Mo.. » 


16 
6 
13 


1,780 

341 

1,330 


111 


6t. Joseph, Mo.. _.. 


&7 


Oiaahttr Nebr. . . . . .. ..^.... 


ICQ 


North and South Dakota , . 




Montana atid Idaho , . . 








SLoux City, Iowa .,*.,, ^ , „ ..*.,,. 








Ohtosyitem ,..--...._ .» ^ ,„,,.,.... 


546 


82.63& 


1.^1 


^ m 


91,500 


174 


542 


105,0(75 


194 






Ctndnnatl, Ohio .-..,.... 


](» 
44 

130 
G2 
30 
44 

168 

135 

447 


14.835 

2.161 
7.043 
H.3RS 
3,244 
4.291 

B.t74 

&2,S^ 


145 
40 
52 

ION 

«s 

230 
72 

118 


88 

90 
1 42 

19 
44 

152 
B8 

358 


16,827 

7,338 
2,173 

66, »2 


191 
68 
£3 

175 
114 
152 
235 
103 

ISO 


107 
17 

no 

1 317 


23,083 
4,307 
5.106 

?:^ 

6,407 
33,aOA 
10,220 

72.3rr9 


216 
160 
102 

m 

111 

207 

227 

93 

20g 


US 
22 
54 

£2 


31,407 
3^066 
6,951 

11,038 


273 


CbattaiiooK*. Tenn 

Evannville, Ind .......... ^-„ ,- — , . 

LoulsvUJe, Ky,., 

NashvUk. Tenn .,,... 


m 

]2» 
230 


Fadiicah. Ky,..., 

PlttflbiirE, Pa. 


53 
152 
94 

! 346 


8,781 
32.263 

0,7fl0 

77,658 


IM 
213 


WheoUng, W. Va .„.,„ 


104 


Lo wctf HlMl^slppf ay item ... .,*.-*,..„.. 


224 






Ci^rOt ni , , - ,-♦.,,..*,...„,,. ^, ,...,,„ . 


21 

l> 
174 

m 

32 


2,333 
1ft, 931 

1J35 
H.304 
20.7% 

3.204 


111 
87 

im 

821 
2S} 
100 


20 

BO 

2 

m 

J07 
26 


2,028 

12, [80 

340 

m423 

30.800 

3,a^2 


146 
135 
175 
145 

288 

14§ 1 


17 

1 4 

1 127 

' 100 

21 

1 


3,954 
9,025 
S90 
17,208 
3a,703 
2,8i0 


233 

131 
145 

136 
355 

m 








Mem phitt. Tenn 


7t 
4 

I2fl 
115 
30 


12,117 

592 
19,246 
42,827 
2,*76 


171 


NTatchM. Mils. _..... , 

New Orleans. La , 


148 
153 


St, Loulfl, Mo 


372 


Vletsburg.MUa..... .,„., 


96 



1 From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, Department of Commerce and Labor. 



As a rule the documented tonnage decreased for tlie 
several districts, the principal exceptions being 
Natchez and Vicksburg, on the lower Mississippi, 
Nashville on the Cumberiand, and Pittsburg and 
Evansville on the Ohio. The decrease in the average 



tonnage of the documented steam vessels is specially 
marked for Dubuque, St. Louis, Chattanooga, Cincin- 
nati, and Louisville. 

A natural grouping of the customs districts is 
presented in Table 10. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



Table 10. — Tonnage of documented steam vessels^ by customs dis- 
tricts groups y ivith per cent of decrease: 190H and 1889? 



CUSTOMS DISTRICTS GROUP. 



GROSS TONNAGE. I ^ 

I Percent 
of 
1906 ififio decrease. 



Total 152,592 



Upper Mississippi, including Burlington, Du- 
Duque, Galena, La Crosse, Minnesota, Peoria, 
and Rock Island t • 10,422 

Missouri, including Kansas Citv, St. Joseph, 
Omaha, North and South Dakota, Montana 
and Idaho, and SiouxCity 3,964 

Central, including St. Louis. Cairo, and Paducah. 27, 409 

Ohio, including Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Evans- 
ville, Louisville. Nashville, Pittsburg, and 
Wheeling 81,333 

Lower Mississippi, including Memphis. Natchez, I 
New Orleans, and Vicksburg | 29, 4fi4 



' From the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 
X Increase. 




Tlie percentage of decrease in the documented 
steam vessel tonnage has been heaviest on the'\ipper 
Mississippi (exclusive of the Missouri) ; next h^viest 
in the central district, comprising the midcile j\Iissis- 
sippi and the mouth of the Ohio; and least on the 
lower Mississippi, although the percentage for the 
Ohio is almost the same as that for the lower Missis- 
sippi. In the Missouri district alone there was an 
increase, but the actual amount of the tonnage is 
small. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Statistics concerning the material of construction 
and the character of service or occupation of all 
vessels in service, as reported for 1906, are presented 
in Table 11. 



Table 11.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE OF VESSELS, BY CHARACTER OF CONSTRUCTION AND BY 
OCCUPATION, WITH AVERAGE TONNAGE PER VESSEL AND AVERAGE VALUE PER TON: 1906. 



CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 



w™; i ^'^oss Value of 
^sels. tonnage. , vessels. 



Aggregate 9,622 ! 4,411,967 22,852,142 



Steam 1,435 



146,227 I 13,196.770 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats , 

Yachts 

AU other 



Unrigged. 



619 
166 
222 



8,187 



55,779 

62,836 

22,180 

3,255 

2,177 

4,265,740 



3.737,450 

6.822,210 

1,776.360 

563.400 

297,350 

9.655,372 



Num- ! 
berof 
vessels. I 



Gross 
tonnage. 



9,513 4,377,480 



1>358 : 



129.141 



379 
578 
153 
211 
37 

8,155 



52.692 
55.881 
15,604 
2,887 
2,077 

4,248,339 



Value of 
vessels. 



Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 



20,213,460 j 



10,870,593 



3.407,950 

5,571,777 

1.156.616 

471,900 

262,350 

9.342,867 



Gross 
tonnage. 



26 I 2.748 



25 



2,115 



50 

1,398 

517 

50 
100 

633 



Value of 



Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 



Gross Value of 
tonnage. vessalA. 



436,988 



81 



404,488 



4.500 
245,988 
85.000 
34.000 
35,000 

32.500 



31.145 



31 



14,377 



2,912 

5.068 

6,050 

318 



16.768 



2.143,e 



1.863,689 



317.000 

954,445 

534,744 

57,500 



280,005 



CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 



COMPOSITE. 



Num- 
I berof 
vessels. 



Aggregate. 



Gross 
tonnage. 






Value of 
vessels. 



AVERAGE TONNAGE PER VESSEL. 



AVERAGE VALUE PER TON. 



All 

vessels. 



58,000 < 459 



Bteam. 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

Another 



Unrigged. 






58,000 : 



102 



125 
469 



8.000 
50,000 



143 
102 
134! 

15 I 
57 

521 



Wood. Iron. , Steel. 



460 



95 



106 



85 



385 



139 
97 

102 
14 
56 

521 



50 
78 

172 
25 

100 

633 



324 
231 



35 



541 



''Tr"|ves^sels.^'°«<jh^-« 



297 I 
297 I 
125 I 



$5 



$5 ; $159 



90 



84 



191 



Steel. ^^ST*" 



S69 



130 



67 
109 

80 
173 
137 . 



65 ! 90 

100 176 

74 164 

163 680 

126 i 350 



51 



109 
188 



181 
17 



196 



96 



64 
107 



The number of wooden vessels propelled by steam I 
constituted 94.6 per cent of the total number of the ' 
steam vessels, and their tonnage formed 88.3 per cent | 
of the steam tonnage. The tonnage of steel vessels ' 
constituted 9.8 per cent of the tonnage of all steam 
vessels, while the tonnage of vessels of iron and of com- 
posite construction constituted 1.4 per cent and four- i 
tenths of 1 per cent, respectively. Of the tonnage of i 



unrigged craft, but four-tenths of 1 per cent was for 
vessels of iron or steel construction and 99.6 per cent 
for those of wood. 

For 1889 the character of construction was not re- 
ported, but on the assumption that all the vessels were 
of w^ood, a comparative presentation by character of 
construction is given in Table 12, for all boats in service 
as reported at the censuses of 1906 and 1889. 
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Table 12. — Number, gross tonnage, and value of vessels^ by char- 
acter of construction, with per cent ofinrre4ise: 1906 and 1889. 



1906 



Total: I 

Number of vessels i 9,622 

Gross tonnage. 4.411. 967 l 

Value of vessels $22,852,142 i 

Wood: 

Number of vesads ' 9. 513 * . 

Gross tomiage. 4. 377, 480 

Value of vessels $20, 213, 460 

Iron, steel, and composite: l 

Number of vessels ' 109 I 

Grosstonnage 34.487 ! 

Value of vessels $2,638,682 



1K89 



7.300 

3,364,610 

$14,407,162 

7.300 

3.364.610 

$14,407,162 



Per cent of 
increase. 



31.8 
31.1 
58.6 

30.3 
30.1 
40.3 



The 26 iron boats in use in 1906 had a gross tonnage 
of 2,748 and were valued at $436,988; the 81 steel 
boats had a gross tonnage of 31,145 and were valued 
at $2,143,694; and the 2 composite vessels had a gross 
tonnage of 594 and were valued at $58,000. The wood 
vessels comprised 99.2 per cent of the total when 
measured by gross tonnage. 

CHARACrTER OF PROPULSION. 

Table 13 gives the number and gross tonnage of all 
pow^er boats or vessels of the steam class, classified 
according to rig or means of propulsion. 



Table 13.— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF ALL POWER VESSELS, BY ( HARA(TER OF PROPULSION AND BY 

OCCUPATION: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 


TOTAi. 


STERN WHEEL. 


SIDE WHEEL, i 

1 


CENTER WHEEL. 


SCR 


EW. 

Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Stem wheel. 


PER CENT OF TOTAL. 

Side wheel. ,Center wheel. 

1 


Screw. 




Num- 1 Gross 
ber of ! ton- 
vessels, nage. 

1 ' 

1,435 146,227 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


. Num- 
. ber of 
vessels. 

85 


1 
Gross } 
ton- 
nage. 1 


Num- Gross 
ber of ton- 
vessels, nage. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Num- 
ber. 


^~"!Num- 

74 1 ! 5. 9 


^JPy" Num- 
nage. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


ToUd 


990 


108,406 


28,372 


1 
4 ; 616 


356 


8,834 


■ 60.0 


19.4 0.3 


0.4 


24.8 


6.0 


Freight and paaaenger 


390 1 55,779 

619 62,836 
166 22,180 
222 3,255 

38 1 2,177 


287 

506 
105 
70 
22 


39,447 

57,213 
8,257 
1,774 
1.714 


! 36 

7 

35 
6 

1 


15,280 1 
174 

224 ! 




67 

106 
22 

146 
15 


1,052 

5,449 
709 

1,385 
239 


! 73.6 

; 81.7 

63.3 

j 31.5 

57.9 


70.7 9.2 


27.4 1 

a3 1 


0) 


17.2 1 1.9 


Tugs and other towing 
vessels 




91.1 
37.2 
54.5 
78.7 


1.1 

21.1 

2.7 

2.0 


17.1 
13.3 
65.8 
39.5 


a7 


Ferry l>oat8 

Yachts 


4 1 616 


56.8 < 2.4 
2.9 


2.8 


3.2 
42.5 


All other. 




10.3 1 




11.0 




i 









1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



The flat-bottomed stern wheeler is and has been the 
prevailing type of steamboat on the Mississippi. Boats 
of this class constituted in 1906 more than two-thirds 
of the total number of power boats and nearly three- 
fourths of the total tonnage of such vessels. The side 
wheelers were chiefly employed in freight and passen- 
ger and in ferry service, and the center wheelers are 
steam catamarans chieflv used in ferrv service. Boats 



of the screw propeller class formed nearly one-fourth 
of the total number, but had only 6 per cent of the 
total tonnage. 

CUARACTER OF POWER. 

Table 14 gives the number, gross tonnage, and 
horsepower of all power vessels, classified according to 
character of pow^er and according to occupation, or 
character of service. 



Table 11.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND HORSEPOWER OF ALL POWER VESSELS, BY CHARACTER OF POWER 

AND BY OCCUPATION: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 



Total. 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 



Num- Gross 
ber of I ton- 
vessels., nage. 

1.435 146,227 



390 
619 
166 
222 
38 



Horse- 
power. 



236,969 



55.779 

62.836 

22,180 

3.255 

2,177 



80,602 
117,547 

28,220 
6,542 
3.968 



Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 



884 



259 
454 

117 
34 
20 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 



Horse- 
power. 



139,965 ,227.802 



OABOUNE. 



Num- Gross 
ber of I ton- 



vessels. 



551 



54,092 

61,100 

21.321 

1,425 

2.027 



78,4'il 
114.696 ! 

27,372 ! 
3.571 !' 
3,712 I 



131 
166 

49 
188 

18 



nage. 



6,262 



1,687 
1,736 

850 
1.830 

150 



Horse- 
power. 



9,167 



2,241 I 
2,851 

848 
2,971 

256 



Steam. 



Num- 
ber. 



61.6 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 



Horse- 
power 



NumH ^™" Inorse- 



95. 7 96. 1 



66.4 
73.3 

7a5 : 

15.3 ' 
52.6 



=1= 



97.0 ; 
97.2 

96.1 I 
43.8 ! 
93.1 



97.2 
97.6 
97.0 
54.6 
93.5 



Gasoline. 



38.4 4.3 I 3.9 



33.6 ; 
26.7 
29.5 

84.7 . 
47.4 



3.0 
S.8 
3.9 I 
56.2 I 
6.9 i 



2.8 
2.4 
3.0 
45.4 
6.5 



Nearly two-fifths of the boats employed gasoline as 
the source of power, but their tonnage was only 4.3 
per cent of the total tonnage and their horsepower 
only 3.9 per cent of the total horsepower. As the 
census was restricted to boats of 5 tons measurement 
or over, a very large number of small gasoline power 



boats was excluded. The use of the small gasoUne 
boats has developed greatly within the last few years, 
and they are employed in all kinds of work — in freight 
and passenger and ferrj" service and in towing. The 
number and tonnage of these small excluded boats 
and the transportation service performed by them 
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must amount in the aggregate to large figures, and, if 
included in these statistics, would add materially to 
the totals. For example, one party does a large 
amount of business with a fleet of 5 gasoline tow- 
boats, each under 5 tons, and hence not included in 
the canvass. If a bargeload is too heavy for one 
boat, two or more are used as the case requires. A 
large amount of the river business is being captured 
by the small gasoline boats, since they do not require 
license or inspection, and since the economical advan- 
tages favor them; while the regulations governing 



steam craft and the requirements in regard to the 
employment of licensed engineers therefor operate 
against the use of small steam craft. Consequently 
the statistics of steam craft are more nearly com- 
plete, for there are few steampower craft of less than 
"5 tons measurement. 

The average tonnage and the average horsepower 
per vessel, classified by character of propulsion and 
by character of power, are given in Table 15 for the 
several classes of service. 



Table 16.— AVERAGE GROSS TONNAGE AND HORSEPOWER OF ALL POWER VESSELS, BY CHARACTER OF PROPUL- 

SION AND POWER, AND BY OCCUPATION: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 



Total 

Freight and paasenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

Another 



All 
vessels. 



102 i 



143 I 
102 
134 ' 

15 

57 



AVERAGE TONNAGE PES VESSEL. 



Character of propulsion. 



Stem 
wheel. 



137 
113 
79 
25 

78 



Side 
wheel. 



Center 
wheel. 



Screw. 



334 ; 154 

424 j 

25 

360 154 

16 ! 

224 1 



25 



Character of 
power. 



Steam. 



158 



Gasoline. 



11 



209 : 13 

135 : 11 

182 i 18 

42 ; 10 

101 ! 8 



AVESAGE HOR8EPOWEK PES 
VESSEL. 



All 

vessels. 



165 



207 
190 
170 
29 
104 



Character of 
power. 



Steam. 



258 



303 
253 
234 
105 
186 



Gasoline. 



17 



17 
17 
17 
16 
14 



A summary of the vessels in service in 1906, by 
character of power and propulsion, with the percent- 
age that each class of power formed of the total, is 
presented in Table 16. 

Table Itt. — Number, gross tonnage, and horsepower of power vessels, 
by character of power and propulsion: 1906. 



1 AU 
j vessels. 


Stem 
wheel. 

990 


Side 
wheel. 

85 


Center 
wheel. 


Screw. 


Number 


1 1 
1,435 1 


4 


356 


steam 

Gasoline 


884 
! 551 

146,227 


678 
312 

108,405 


72 
13 

28,372 


4 


130 
226 


Gross tonnage 


616 


8,834 




139,965 

6,262 

236,960 




Steam 

Gasoline 


104.476 
3,029 

174,121 


28.221 
151 

39,889 


616 


6.652 
2,182 


Horsepower 


535 


22,424 


Steam 

Gasoline 


227,802 I 

9,167 1 

1 


160,210 
4,911 


39.731 
158 


535 


18,326 
4,098 







PER CENT OF TOTAL. 



Number. 



100.0 



Steam... 
Gasoline. 



Gross tonnage. 



Steam... 
Gasoline. 

Horsepower.. 



Steam... 
Gasoline. 



61.6 
38.4 

100.0 

1>5.7 I 
4.3 



96.1 
3.9 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


08.5 
31.5 

100.0 


84.7 
15.3 

100.0 


100.0 


36.5 
63.5 


100.0 


100.0 


i 96.4 
3.6 

100.0 


99.5 
0.5 

100.0 


100.0 


75.3 
24.7 


100.0 


100.0 


97.2 
2.8 


99.6 
0.4 


100.0 


81.7 
18.3 







The steam vessels show an average of 158 gross tons 
and 258 horsepower per vessel, and the gasoline boats 
an average of 11 gross tons and 17 horsepower per 
vessel. 

In the 5 to 49 ton class in 1906, there were 788 power 



boats of 12,346 gross tonnage, the majority being gaso- 
line, or motor boats. The gasoline boats in this class 
average per boat less than one-half the tonnage, of the 
steam vessels. Table 17 shows the number and ton- 
nage of the gasoUne power boats, by tonnage groups. 

Table 17. — Number and gross tonnage of gasoline power bo€Us, by 
tonnage groups: 1906. 





GROUP. 


Number 
of vessels. 


Gross 
tonna^. 


Total - - 


551 


6,262 








5 to tons 


291 
226 
11 
11 
3 
9 


2,001 


10 to 19 tons 


2,831 
250 


20 to 29 tons 


30 to 39 tons ... 


372 


40 to 49 tons 


129 


50 to 99 tons - -- 


679 









In 1906, 517 boats, or 36 per c^nt of all vessels in the 
steamer class, were gasoline power boats of less than 
20 tons. More than one-tliird of all gasoline power 
boats were pleasure craft, as shown in Table 18, which 
gives the distribution of the boats according to occu- 
pation, or character of service. . 

Table 18. — Number and gross tonnage of gasoline power boats, by 
occupation: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 



Total 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 





Number 
of \'essel8. 


Gross 
tonnage. 




551 


6,262 








131 
165 

49 
188 

18 


1,687 




1,736 




859 




1,830 




150 
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The distribution of all craft by tonnage groups as of ownership and by character of service or occupa- 
reported for 1906 is shown in Table 19, which gives tion, with groupings by river districts, 
the number and tonnage of all vessels, by character \ 



Table 19.— VESSELS GROUPED ACC^ORDING TO GROSS TONNAGE, BY CLASS, OWNERSHIP, RIVER SYSTEMS, AND 

OCCUPATION: 1906. 



CLA88, OWNEK8HIP, RIVEK •Y«T£M, AND OCCUPATION. 



Aggregate. 



Steam 

Unrigged. 



5 TO 49 TON8. 



Number 

of 
vessels. 



d,e22 



1,435 
8,187 



Character of ownership: 
Steam 



Individual. 
Firm. 



Incornorated com[>any . 
Mlsoellaneous 



1,435 



211 

524 

13 



Gross 
tonnage. 



I Number 
! of 
vessels. 



.L 



Gross 
tonnage. 



4,411,967 



146,227 
4,265,740 



146,227 



27,524 

11,360 

106,575 



Unrigged I 8,187 | 4,265,740 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company. 
Miscellaneous 



631 ; 107,131 

322 I 37,986 

7,228 I 4,120,025 

6 598 



788 
595 



788 



538 
134 
105 
10 

505 



178 
74 
343 



River systems and occupation: 
Steam 



1,435 



146,227 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

AU other 



Upper Mississippi system 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 



Ohio system 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 



Lower Mississippi system 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels. 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

AU other 



Unrigged. 



390 
619 
166 I 
222 



417 

133 

80 

51 

129 

15 

700 
167 

63 
56 
15 

318 
00 

131 

52 

37 

8 



8,187 



55,779 

62,836 

22,180 

3,255 

2,177 

21,313 
12,440 
4,506 
2,408 
1,753 
206 

81,645 
25,865 
48,326 

5,276 
644 

1,534 

43,269 
17,474 
10,004 
14,406 
858 
437 

4,265,740 



Upper Mississippi system. 

Onfo system 

Lower Mississippi system. 



420 I 
7,404 
354 I 



24,799 

4,146,728 

94,213 



180 
201 

84 
210 

23 

306 
80 
55 
35 

124 
14 

332 
70 

168 

36 

54 

4 

148 
30 
68 
13 
32 
5 



31,759 



12,346 
10,413 I 



12,346 



7,247 

2,251 

2,646 

202 

10,413 



4,542 I 
1,615 
13,256 



12,346 



2,904 
5,448 
1,727 
1,983 

284 

4,288 
1,229 
1,070 

734 
1,099 

156 

5,224 

1,056 

2,866 I 

702 ' 

532 



2,834 
619 

1,512 I 

291 I 

352 , 

60 ! 

19,413 



200 

367 I 
28 



4,777 I 
13,855 
781 

I 



50 TO 99 TONS. 



100 TO 199 TONS. 



Number 

of 
vessels. 



682 



265 
417 



265 



92 
47 
126 



Gross !|Numl>er 
^'^'^- vessels. I 



Gross 
tonnage. 



48,654 



1,912 



19,991 
28,663 



19,991 



6,804 
3,548 
9,630 



417 1 



28,663 



105 , 
02 

218 ! 



265 , 



7,070 

6,890 

14,504 

100 



10,001 



183 
1,720 



72 
150 
30 

7 
6 



57 
22 I 
24 ! 


V 



136 
20 
87 I 

^.*! 

4 I 

72 I 
21 I 
30 I 

l\ 

417 



5,537 
11,183 

2,254 
580 
428 

4,284 

1,652 

1,803 

681 

08 

50 

10,284 

2,295 

6,574 , 

978 I 

112 ' 

325 

5,423 

1,500 

2,806 

505 

370 I 

53 ' 

28,663 



165 
180 
63 



10,636 
13,886 
4,141 I 



183 



31 
20 
131 

1 

1,720 



105 

121 

1,400 

4 



183 



47 
102 

21 
5 
8 

32 
14 
7 
7 
4 



118 

26 

81 

4 



7 

14 
10 

{| 

1,720 I 



57 

1,582 

90 



205,536 



26,808 



26,806 



4,540 

2,664 

10,504 

100 

268,638 



23,456 

18,131 

226,553 

496 



26,806 

7,255 
14,506 
3,121 
683 
1,241 

4,601 

2,155 

067 

003 

556 



17,273 

3,830 

11,677 

625 



1,141 

4,034 
1,270 
1,034 
1,503 
127 
100 

268,638 



7,481 

240,203 

11,054 
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Table 1J>.— VESSELS GROUPED ACCORDING TO GROSS TONNAGE, BY CLASS, OWNERSHIP, RIVER SYSTEMS, AND 

OCCUPATION: 1906— Continued. 





200 TO 


299 TONS. 


300 TO 399 TONS. 


400 TO 499 TONS. 


500 TO 999 TONS. 


1,000 TONS AND OVEE. 


CLASS, OWNEESHIP, RIVER SYSTEM, AND OCCUPATION. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 

34,990 


Numl>er 

of 
vessels. • 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 

1 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Aggregate 


784 


196,099 


105 


424 


181,044 


2,067 


1,215,430 


2,245 


2,406,455 






Steam 


76 
708 


18,839 
177,260 


39 

66 


13,893 , 
21.097 1 


21 
403 


9,482 
171,562 


56 
2,031 


34,824 
1,180,606 


7 
2,238 


9,954 




2,306,501 




Character of ownership: 

Steam 


76 


18,839 


SO 


13,893 


21 


9,482 


56 


34,824 


7 


9,054 






Individual 


13 
9 

52 
2 

708 


3,217 

2,468 

12,688 

466 

177,260 


3 


1,035 




9 


4,681 




Firm 




1 
20 


429 
9,053 




Incorporated company 


36 


12,858 


47 


30,143 


1 


9,954 


Mlsoellaneous 




Unrigged 


06 


21,097 


403 


171,562 


2,031 


1,180,^)6 


2,238 


2,396,501 






Individual 


74 
24 
610 


17,603 

6.250 

153,317 


5 
7 
54 


1,717 
2,500 
16,880 


4 


1,621 


58 

4 

1,9C9 


35.823 

2,f00 

1,142,183 


12 


15,200 


Firm 




Incorporated company 


399 


160,941 


2,226 


2,383,301 


Mtffcefianeouti T. . .'. . 




River systems and occupation: 


76 


18,839 ' 


39 


13,893 ' 


21 


9,482 


56 


34,824 


7 


0,954 






Freight and passenger 


37 
29 



0,375 
7,002 
2,238 


14 

•16 

9 


5,134 
5,532 
3,227 


10 
7 

4 


4,462 
3,206 
1,814 


27 

23 

6 


16,682 
14,388 
3,754 


3 

1 
3 


4,430 


Tugs and other towing vessels 


1,479 


Ferryboats 


4,045 


Yachts 




All other 


1 

11 
8 

3 


224 

2,522 

1,876 

646 


















Upper Mississippi system 


1 


860 
360 ; 


2 
2 


919 
919 


6 



4,249 
4,249 






Freight and passenger 






Tugs and ottier towing vessels 






Ferryboats 




:::::;::::::l 














Yachts 




1 




■1 








All other 








■\ 






Ohio system 


43 

19 

20 

4 


10,853 

4,858 

5,033 

962 


! 28 

9 

15 

4 




9,880 
3,304 ! 
5,142 
1,434 


10 
3 
7 


4,505 
1,299 
3,206 


30 
9 
20 

1 


19,020 

6,096 

12,349 

575 


3 
2 

1 


4,606 


Freight and passenger 


3,127 


Tugs and otfier towing vessels 

Ferryboats , 


1,479 


Yachts 










All other 























Lower Mississippi system 


22 
10 
6 
6 


5,464 
2,641 
1,323 
1,276 


10 
4 


3,653 I 
1,470 1 

390 
1,793 


9 
5 


4,058 
2,244 


20 
12 
3 
5 


11,555 
6,337 
2,039 
3,179 


4 

1 


5. 348 


Freight and passenger 


1)303 


Tugs and other towing vessels. ..... 




Ferryboats 


4 


1,814 


3 


4,045 


Yachts 




All other 


708 


224 
177,260 






..........| ....... 










Unrigged 


66 


21,097 


403 


171,562 


2,031 


1,180,606 


2,238 


2,398,501 






Upper Mississippi system 


5 
651 


1,112 

163,757 

12,391 


36 


355 ! 
10,008 
10,734 


1 
371 
31 


438 
157,653 
13,471 




1 : 


Ohio system 

Lower Mississippi system 




1,988 
43 


1,154,220 
26,386 


2,227 
i 11 

1 


2,384,146 
14,355 







The bulk of the freight business is handled on 
barges. Unrigged craft — barges, coal boats, etc. — 
constitute 85.1 per cent of the total number of vessels 
and 96.7 per cent of the total tonnage; and of the 
steam vessels, towboats constitute 43.1 per cent of the 
total number and 43 per cent of the total tonnage. 

OWNERSHIP OF VESSELS. 

Corporate ownersliip controlled 96.6 per cent of the 
tonnage of unrigged vessels and 72.9 per cent of the 
tonnage of* steam vessels. In the case of the steam 
vessels owned by individuals the percentage for number 
is relatively large in comparison with the percentage 
for tonnage, as a result of the fact that the majority 



of such boats are of low tonnage. A large majority 
of the yachts or pleasure boats are 'owned by indi- 
viduals, while corporate control prevails in the case of 
the larger boats. Thus in boats of the 5 to 49 ton 
class individual ownership was reported for 68.4 per 
cent of the number and 58.7 per cent of the tonnage of 
the steam vessels, as compared with 13.3 per cent of the 
number and 21.4 per cent of the tonnage for corporate 
ownership. In all the other tonnage groups for steam 
vessels corporate ownership is in a large majority, and 
with respect to unrigged vessels ownership by corpora- 
tions leads in all tonnage groups. The number, 
gross tonnage, and value of the vessels in active 
service, by character of ownership, with the percentage 
in each class, is given in Table 20. 
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Table 20.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE OF VESSELS, BY CLASS AND CHARACTER OF OWNERSHIP: 1906. 



CLASS AND OWNERSHIP. 



Total. 



Number. 



9,622 



Individual 

l-irm 

Incorporated company . 
Miscellaneous 



1,318 

533 

7,752 

19 



Steam. 



1.435 



Individual. 
Firm. 



Incorporated company, 
ella 



Miscellaneous 
Unrigged 



211 

524 

13 

8,187 



Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company. 
Miscellaneous 



631 

322 

7,228 



Percent. 



100.0 



13.7 
5.5 

80.6 
0.2 



100.0 



47.9 
14.7 
36.5 
0.9 

100.0 



I VALUE OF VESSELS. 



Gross tons. Percent. 



4,411,967 



100.0 



134,655 
49,346 ■' 
4,226,600 , 
1.366 I 



3.1 

1.1 

95.8 



Amount. 



122,852,142 



3,114.755 

1,341,901 

18,292,186 

103,300 



146,227 



100.0 



27,524 1 


18.8 


11,360 ' 


7.8 


106,575 


72.9 


768 


0.5 



13,196,770 



I 4.265,740 i 



2,394,680 

935,875 

9,783,915 

82,300 

9,655,372 



Percent. 



100.0 



13.6 
5.9 

80.0 
0.5 



100.0 



18.1 
7.1 

74.1 
0.6 

100.0 



7.7 
3.9 
88.3 
0.1 



i; 



107,131 
37.986 1 
4.120,025 ! 
51)8 


2.5 
0.9 1 
96.6 , 


720,075 

406,026 

8,508,271 

21,000 


7.5 
4.2 

88.1 
0.2 



» Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



The large ownership by corporations is a striking 
feature of the table, likewise the comparatively small 
portion under firm control, the latter being less than 
the portion owned by individuals in number of vessels, 



tonnage, and value for both steam and unrigged vessels. 
A showing of the number and tonnage of the vessels, 
according to character of ownership and by occupation, 
or character of service, is given in Table 21. 



Table 21.— NUMBER AND CtROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS, BY CHARACTER OF OWNERSHIP AND BY CLASS AND 

OCCUPATION: 1906. 



CLASS A.Nl> OCCUPATION. 



Total, 
steam 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels . 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

Another 



Unrigged . 



INDIVIDUAL. 



Number 

of 
vessels. 



9, (.22 



1.435 



Gross 
tonnage. 



4,411.967 



Number 
of I 
vessels, j 

1 1,318 ' 



Gross 
tonnage. 



390 I 
619 I 
166 
222 
38 

8,187 



55,779 
62,836 
22,180 
3,255 
2,177 

4,265,740 



179 : 
232 , 

73 I 
185 

18 I 

631 I 



I ^'"S^"^ Gross 
vessels. | tonnage. 



146,227 il (i87 I 27,524 



11,4?2 
10,441 I 

2,349 ! 

2,815 
447 

107,131 I 



533 ' 



"i^r 



71 
85 . 
27 I 
26 I 
2 I 



49,346 



11,360 



5,822 
3,944 
1,384 
183 
' 27 

37,986 



INCORrORATED 
COMPANY. 



Number 

of 
vessels. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Number 
of I 
vessels. 



7,752 


4.226,600 


524 


106,575 


139 
298 
65 

7 
15 

7,228 


38,243 

48,351 

18,403 

206 

1.372 

4,120,025 



19 



Gross 
tonnage. 



1,366 



768 



242 
100 
44 
51 
331 

508 



The extent of concentration of the transportation 
business in the hands of the larj^er operators is 
indicated in Table 22. 

Table 22. — Number of proprietors owning three or more steam ves- 
selsj classified by occupation of vessel and by river systems: J90(i. 



OCCUPATION AND RIVER 
SYSTEM. 



Freight and passenger. 



PROPRIETORS OWNING TUREE OR 
MORE VESSELS. 



Vessels. 



Num- 






II 



' l>er. 



390 ! 55.779 



Upper Mississippi system . 
Lower Mississippi system. 
Ohio system 



Tugs and ot her towing vessels . 619 62. 8."l*i 

Upper and Lower Missis- 
sippi systems 



Ohio system. 
Ferryboats j liXi 22. im 



'[ 



20 
5 



M ' 



I Per cent of 

I total. 

Gross _ 

ton- j 

''^^' iNum.: «,;;««« 

I lH>r I ^°"" 



28.142 ' 21.5 



18 
15 
51 


6.045 
6,r)49 
15,448 


131 


32.609 


23 
106 


2.238 
30,371 


21 


5,699 



' Lower Mississippi system, 2: Ohio system, 2. 
3257t>— 08 n 



50.5 



In freight and passenger service more than one- 
fifth of the total number of vessels and one-half of 
the tonnage is in the hands of 20 owners; and of the 
towboats, more than one-fifth of the number and one- 
half of the tonnage is in the hands of 12 owners. Less 
concentration is shown for the ferryboats, ownership 
of 3 or more vessels being reported in only four cases. 

The unrigged vessels show a materially greater degree 
of concentrated ownership, as indicated by the statistics 
presented in Table 23. 

A little more than two-thirds of all unrigged ves- 
sels, the same constituting nearly four-fifths of the 
total tonnage, were reported for 10 owners, all of the 
Ohio system, each with 100 or more boats in opera- 
tion. These represent the large coal companies of the 
Pittsburg district. The barge equipment of these 10 
owners handled 43.4 per cent of all barge freight, 
including harbor work and the car freight transferred 
by railroad companies on barges. There were 58 own- 
ers each with from 10 to 99 boats in operation, and 
they are credited with 19.4 per cent of all unrigged 
boats, 17 per cent of the t(mnage, and nearly one-third 
of the merchandise handled on unrigged boats. 
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Table 23.— PROPRIETORS OF UNRIGGED CRAFT, GROUPED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF VESSELS OWNED AND 

RIVER SYSTEMS: 1906. 



GROUP, AND RIVER SYSTEM. 



Total 

Proprietors owning less than 10 boats. . 

Upper Mississippi system. 
Ohio s; 



Ohfo system 

I^wer Mississippi system . 



Proprietors owning 10 but leps than 100 boats. 



Upper Mississippi system . 
Ohio s; 



» system . 
Lower Mississippi system . 



Proprietors owning 100 or more boats: 
Oh" 



[)hio system . 



Number 
of pro- 
prietors. 



Number 
of boats. 



J 8, 187 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Freight and 
harbor work ji 
(net tons) . Number 
of boats. 



4,265,740 I 923,305,627 



138,346 



336 
517 
236 

1,592 



18,184 
65,799 
54,363 

723,412 



10 



1,381 
119 



» 5,506 



6,601 
676,947 
39.864 



3,403,982 



5,949,783 



979,903 
1,846,128 
3,123,752 

7,232,040 



534,926 
4,504,212 
2,192,902 



10,123,804 



100.0 



Gross 
tonnage. 



100.0 



Freight 
and har- 
bor work. 



100.0 



13.3 I 



3.2 ' 



25.5 



4.1 
6.3 
2.9 

19.4 



0.4 > 

1.5 

1.3 

17.0 



1.1 

16.9 

1.5 



67.3 I 



0.2 
15.9 
0.9 



79.8 



4.2 

. 7.9 

13.4 

31.0 



2.3 
19.3 
9.4 



43.4 



1 Active boats. 

'Includes harbor work and railway car freight amounting to 6,129,920 tons, distributed as follows: Upper Mississippi system, 30,090 tons; Ohio system, 
2,493.776 tons; Lower Mississippi system, 3,606,054 tons. 

* Includes 2,054 coal boats, 2,037,526 gross tonnage, sold with cargo. 



As shown in Table 19, less than one-half of the steam 
vessels and more than one-half of the tonnage of such 
vessels are credited to the Ohio system. 

The Ohio system had the largest tonnage em- 
ployed in freight and passenger service, while the 
Lower Mississippi, which was second in rank in this 
respect, had the largest average tonnage per vessel. 
The average tonnage per vessel for the 90 freight and 
passenger boats of the Lower Mississippi system was 
194 tons, as compared with an average of 155 tons 
for the 167 similar boats of the Ohio system, and 94 
tons for the 133 boats of like service for the Upper 
Mississippi system. 

To handle its large fleet of barges, the Ohio system 
had nearly two-thirds of the towboats and a little 
more than three-fourths of the total towboat tonnage. 
The Lower Mississippi had over three-fifths of the 
ferryboat tonnage and the Upper Mississippi the ma- 
jority of the yachts, in number and tonnage. 

The miscellaneous class includes boats hired out for 
fishing or pleasure parties, dredges and work boats pro- 
vided with propelling power, and in general all power 
craft not coming within the range of the other groups. 

The Ohio system is credite^d with 90.4 per cent of 
the number and 97.2 per cent of the tonnage of the 
unrigged boats; the Lower Mississippi system, with 
4.3 per cent of the number and 2.2 per cent of the 
tonnage; and the Upper Mississippi system, with 5.2 
per cent of the number and six-tenths of 1 per cent 
of the tonnage. 

VALUATION OF VESSELS. 

Statistics in regard to vessel values, and the average 
value per ton and per vessel for both steam and un- 
rigged craft, are shown in Table 24, which presents 
the figures for 1906 in comparison with 1889. 



Table 24, — Number, gross tonnage, and value of x^ssels by class: 
1906 and 1889. 



CLASS. 


Census. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Aver^ 
age 
ton- 
nage 
per 
vessel. 


Aver- 
value 


Avei^ 

value 

per 

vessel. 


Total 


1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 


9.622 
7.300 


4.411.967 
3,364,610 


122,852,142 
14,407,162 


459 
461 


15 

4 


12,376 
1,974 


Steam 


1,435 
972 

8,187 
6,328 


146,227 
192,974 

4,265,740 
3.171.636 


13,196,770 
9.622.608 

9,055,372 
4.784.554 


102 
199 

521 
501 


90 
50 

2 
2 


9,196 
9,900 

1,179 
756 


Unrigged 



Steam vessels show a large increase in the average 
value per ton and a large decrease in the average ton- 
nage per vessel, and unrigged vessels an increase in 
average tonnage, and an increase in the average value 
per vessel of 56 per cent. 

VALUE OF LAND PROPERTY. 

The value of all property other than vessels, but in- 
cident to their operation, was $5,685,900, comprising 
$5,570,823, the value of land, wharves, warehouses and 
other buildings, fixtures, machinery, implements, tools, 
cash on hand, etc., and $115,077, the value of leases. 
The addition of these amounts to the value of the ves- 
sels gives $28,538,042 as the aggregate value of all 
property in 1906. 

Much of the land property owned by parties operat- 
ing vessels and used in conjunction with the operation 
of the vessels, is used also for railroad, storage, mercan- 
tile, or other purposes; a large amount of wharf prop- 
erty, however, is owned by parties other than those op- 
erating water craft, and hence is not reported. The 
statistics in regard to the value of land property are 
tlierefore far from being complete. 
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EMPLOYEES AND WAGES. 



Table 25 shows the statistics relating to the number 
of employees on vessels and on land, and the amounts 



paid in salaries and wages, for the different classes of 
vessels. 



Table 25.— EMPLOYEES, AND SALARIES AND WAGES, BY OCCUPATION OF VESSEL: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 



Numl)er 
of em- 
ployees. 



Total 

Freif ht and pansenger 

Towing veaaels and unrigged craft 

Ferryboats 

Yachta 

Another 

Total 

Freight and passenger 

Towing vessels and unrigged craft 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 



17,473 



7,333 

8,668 

838 

177 

457 



Salaries 

and 
wages. 



S7,0fi3,776 



2,335,977 
3,926,242 

493,961 
62,218 

245,378 



ON VESSELS. 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



15,016 



6,7^6 

7,152 

699 

165 

254 



Wages. 



$5,692,117 



2,019,202 
3,055,644 

413,553 
- 59, 168 

144,550 



Total. 



Ofhcers. managers, { 
clerks, etc. 



All other. 



Average 
nimiber 
of em- 
ployees. 



2,457 



587 

1,516 

139 

12 

203 



Salaries 

and 
wages. 



$1,371,659 



316,775 
870,598 
80,408 
3,050 
100,828 



Average 
mmiber 
of em- 
ployees. 



1,011 



296 

560 

120 

10 

25 



Average 
ployoes. 



$686,536 



219,828 
364,366 

72,192 
2,850 

27,300 



1,446 



291 

956 

19 

2 
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Wages. 



$685,123 



96,947 

506,232 

8,216 

200 

73,528 



PER CENT OF TOTAL. 



100.0 



42.0 
49.6 

4.8 
10 
2.6 



100.0 



33.1 

55.6 

7.0 

9 

3.5 



100.0 



44.9 
47.6 

4.7 
1.1 
1.7 



100.0 



35.5 

5a7 

7.3 

1.0 

2.5 



100.0 



23.9 
61.7 
5.7 
0.5 
8.3 



100.0 



23.1 

63.5 

6.9 

0.2 

7.4 



100.0 



29.3 
55.4 
11.9 
1.0 
2.5 



100.0 



32.0 
53.1 
10.5 
0.4 
4.0 



100.0 



20.1 
66.1 
1.3 
0.1 
12.3 



100.0 



14.2 

73.9 

1.2 



0) 



10.7 



1 Less than one-tenth of 1 pei cent. 



Towing vessels and unrigged craft gave employment 
to nearly one-half of all the employees, and the em- 
ployees on such craft received more than one-half of 
the total amount paid in salaries and wages. 

The crews on the vessels formed 85.9 per cent of the 
total number of employees, and they received in wages 
80.6 per cent of the total amount paid to all employees, 
the land employees constituting 14.1 per cent of the 
total number and their salaries and wages 19.4 per cent 
of the total amount. In the case of towing vessels and 
ferries the land employees constituted a larger portion 
of all employees than they did in the case of freight 
and passenger boats. The amount paid in salaries and 
wages to land employees is, for all craft, about equally 
divided between the administrative and superintend- 
ing employees, listed as officers, managers, clerks, etc., 
and the wage-earners. In the case of freight and pas- 
senger steamers the numbers in these two groups are 
nearly equal, while for ferryboats the land employees 
are chiefly officers, managers, and clerks, and for tow- 
ing vessels and barges the **all other'' class of em- 
ployees is naturally largely in excess of the adminis- 
trative men. 

As a rule, the loading and unloading of freight on 
Mississippi river boats is done by roustabouts carried 
on the boats as part of the crew. Hence the crews of 
Mississippi river vessels are relatively larger than those 
for vessels operating on the Atlantic coast and Gulf 
of Mexico, the Pacific coast, or the Great Lakes. In 
handling coal and sand, which are the largest factors 



of the barge freight, machinery is extensively used. 
Moreover, the coal barges are frequently loaded by the 
regular employees of the coal companies and the un- 
loading on delivery is frequently done by the con- 
signees. 

The crews of freight and passenger steam vessels for 
the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico average a 
man for every 42 tons of the gross tonnage of the ves- 
sels, and for freight and passenger vessels operating 
on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence river the av- 
erage is a man for 107 tons of gross tonnage; whereas 
the freight and passenger vessels of the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries average a man for every 8 
tons of gross tonnage. Of course, a large part of the 
difference is due to the fact that the Mississippi river 
vessels are much smaller boats than the ocean or lake 
steamers. 

The **all other'' employees on land constitute 22.1 
per cent of the total number of employees on vessels 
and on land for the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico 
district, and 14 per cent of the total number for the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river, whereas for the 
Mississippi river and its tributaries this class consti- 
tutes but 8.3 per cent of the total number of em- 
ployees. 

GROSS INCOME. 

The gross income from freight, passenger, and all 
other sources by class of vessels and the per cent each 
is of the total are shown in Table 26. 
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Table 26. — Gross income of all vessels and crafty by source of income 
and by occupation of vessel: 1906. 





Total. 


SOURCE OF INCOME. 


OCCUPATION. 


Freight. 


Passen- 
gers. 


AU 
other. 


Total 


$17,342,038 


17.450,809 '$2,281,243 $7,609,926 






Freight and passenger 


5,934.629 
9,342,145 
1,553,121 
512,143 1 

i 


4,038,002 1. 766.581 130.046 


Tonnng vessels and unrigged craft. 
Ferryboats 


3,412.867 


15,780 5,913,498 

498,747 1 1,054.374 

135 512,008 


All other 










PER CENT OF TOTAL. 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 ! 100.0 


100.0 






Freight and passenger 


34.2 

53.9 

9.0 

3.0 


54.2 
45.8 


77.4 
0.7 
21.9 


1.7 


To^ng vessels and unrigged craft. 
Ferryboats 


77.7 
13.9 


All other 




6.7 









» Ixiss than one-tonth of 1 per cent. 

The income of towing vessels and the unrigged 
craft towed by them exceeded the income of all other 
vessels. It will be observed that the income reported 
under ''all other ^' for towing vessels and unrigged 
craft largely exceeds the amount reported for freight. 
This is due to the fact that the income for towboats 
reported separately, being for towing service only, is 
included under "all other income,^' and in certain 
cases operators owning both unrigged boats and tow- 
ing vessels segregated the income and reported sepa- 
rate amounts for freight and for towing service, which 
latter appears under "all other.'' 

To arrive at the total income derived from the 
handHng of freight on barges, the amount paid for 
tfie towing service should be taken as a part of the 
freight income as well as the amount paid for the 
service rendered by the barge; except that when the 
barge owner does not own towing vessels, but hires 
them, the gross freight income of the barges includes 
the amount paid by the barge owner for towing, and 
hence in such cases the sum of the barge income and 
the towboat income involves a duplication. On the 
other hand, when barges and towing vessels are owned 
by the same party the income covers the entire service 
and is all directly chargeable to freight, even though 
a segregation of the income be made for towing service 
and for bai^e income. 

A very large part of the $5,913,498 reported as "all 
other" income for towing vessels and unrigged craft 
represents towing service, and should be included 
along with the $3,412,867 reported as freight income 
to give the true income for the handling of freight on 
unrigged vessels. 

The amount reported as income from ''all other" 
sources for ferrj^boats represents all income for feny- 
boats except that derived from passengers, and the 
bulk of it is for the ferrying of teams, loaded vehicles, 
live stock, etc. 



FREIGHT. 

The freight handled by all water craft was 31,626,981 
net tons of the following character: 

Aggregate freight y all craft: 1906. 
Aggregate net tons 31, 626, 981 

Total shipped from one port to another ; 19, 531, 093 

Camed on steamers 2, 355, 386 

Towed on barges 17, 175, 707 

Total lightered and transferred 12,095, 888 

Harlx)r work or lighterage 5, 190, 291 

Transferred by railway car ferries 6, 905, 597 

Included in the above, under car freight, are 
3,770,340 tons, the estimated contents of 188,517 
loaded cars, the freight contents of which were not 
reported (see Table 48). The total quantity of freight 
reported was therefore 27,856,641 tons. Ferry freight, 
live stock, and that carried in wagons are not included 
in these freight statistics for 1906, as the returns 
therefor were in the majority of cases not obtainable. 

Freight proper, or merchandise shipped from one 
port to another, constituted 61.8 per cent of the total 
quantity handled by vessels; harbor work, or mer- 
chandise handled witliin the confines of a port, formed 
16.4 per cent of the total; and freight ferried in cars, 
which is akin to lighterage, or harbor work, formed 
21.8 per cent of the total. 

The freight carried on the Mississippi river system 
decreased in quantity between 1889 and 1906, as 
shown by Table 27. 

Table 27. — Freight shipments, by river systems y with amount and 
per cent of decrease: 1906 and 1889. 



RIVER SYSTEM. 



Total 

Upper Mississippi 

Ohio 

Lower Mississippi 



FREIGHT (NET TONS). 


1906 

19,531,093 


1889 


Decrease. 


28.289.503 


8,758,410 ■ 


1,758,101 
15,226.805 
2,546,187 


6,260.448 
15.796,968 
6.232,067 


4,502.347 

570,163 

3,685,900 



Per cent 

of 
decrease. 



31.0 

71.9 
3.6 
59.1 



The heaviest decrease both in tonnage and in per- 
centage is for the Upper Mississippi system, and the 
least is for the Ohio system.. The above does not 
of course show the total freight movement on the 
several river systems, but as the statistics for both 
years are on a like basis they are properly comparable. 

A showing of the chief freight commodities for 1906 
in comparison with 1889 is given in Table 28. 

The decrease in lumber tonnage nearly equals the 
net decrease in all freight, while the decrease in all 
other commodities is 73,169 tons, or four- tenths of 1 
per cent of the tonnage of the remaining commodities. 
But there is a very hea\n^ increase in stone, sand, etc. 
(chiefly sand), and a large tonnage increase in coal. 
These two commodity groups now constitute more 
than three-fourths of the freight. The decreases in 
grain, cotton, iron ore, ice, and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise are all lar<re. 
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Table 28. — Freight^ by commodities, with amount and per cent oj 
increase: 1906 and 1889. 



COMMODITY. 



Total. 



Cement, brick, and lime. 

Ck>al 

Ck>tton 

Flour 

Fruits and vegetables. . . 

Grain 

Ice. 



Iron ore 

Lumber 

Petroleum and other oils. . . 

Pig iron and steel rails 

Stone, sand, etc 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous men^handise. 



' Decrease. 
* Mill products. 



FREIOHT (NET TONS). 



1906 



19,531,093 



95,443 

11,033,011 

146,975 

81,900 

55,703 

380,721 

17,229 

171,779 

514,950 

365,479 

55,346 

4,004,259 

114,000 

2,494,298 



1889 



28,289,503 



2,193 

8,527,428 

895,742 

< 89, 992 

41,748 

1,712,496 

91,010 

574,790 

•9,200,191 

3,534 

4 7, 775 

321,054 

27,707 

6,793,841 



Increase. 



Amount. Per cent, 



18,758,410 



93,250 

2.505,583 

1748,767 

18,092 

13,955 

11,331,777 

' 173.781 

1403,011 

18,685.241 

361,945 

47,571 

3,683,205 

86,293 

14,299,543 



131.0 



4,252.2 

29.4 

183.6 

19.0 

33.4 

177.8 

181.1 

170.1 

1 94.4 

10,241.8 , 

611.8 I 

1,147.2 

311.4 

163.3 



' Lumber and forest products. 
4 Iron, pig and bloom. 



Since the reports for both 1889 and 1906 show under 



*' miscellaneous merchandise '' considerable freight that 
could not be segregated by commodities, for the reason 
that in many cases no record was kept of the kind of 
freight handled, considerable quantities of the speci- 
fied commodities are necessarily included with com- 
modities not specifically called for by the schedule. 
Hence, except in the case of coal, stone, and sand, or 
such commodities as are freighted in bulk, the ton- 
nage shown for specific commodities is less than the 
actual amounts. 

Table 29 is a presentation of freight, by commodi- 
ties, and by river systems and rivers, for 1889 and 
1906. Each river has been credited with the freight 
shipped from its ports or landings, and the table shows 
freight shipments only — or the freight emanating on 
the respective rivers. For comparative purposes, lum- 
ber and petroleum and other oils, which commodities 
are expressed in feet and barrels, respectively, in other 
tables, are here given in net tons. 



Table 29.— FREIGHT SHIPMENTS, BY COMMODITIES, AND BY RIVER SYSTEMS AND RIVERS: 1906 AND 1889. 



BIVER SYSTEM AND RIVER. 


Year. 


Total 
(net tons). 


Cement, 
brick,and 
1 lime 
1 (net 
tons). 


Coal 
(net tons). 


Cotton 

(not 

tons). 

146,975 
895,742 


Fruits 
and 

tables 
(net 
tons). 


Grain 
(net 
tons). 


Ice 
(net 
tons). 


Iron ore 
(net 
tons). 


Lumbi>r 
(not 
tons). 

514,950 
19,200,191 


Petro- 
leum 
and 

other 
oils 
(net 

tons). 


Stone, 

sand, etc. 

(net 

tons). 


To- 
bacco 

(net 
tons). 

114.000 
27,707 

318~ 


Miscel- 
laneous 

mer- 
chandise 
(net 
tons). 


Total 


1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1900 
1889 

1900 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 


19,531,093 
28,289,603 


95,443 
2,193 


11.033,011 
8,527,428 


55,703 
41.748 


380,721 


17.229 1 171.779 


365,479 
3,534 


4,004.250 
321,054 


2,631,544 




1,712,496 1 91.010 | 574,790 


6,891,606 


Upper Mississippi system.... 


1,758,101 
6,260,448 


15; 238 


27,421 
64,060 




11,397 


92,868 1,792 
227,000 1 87,000 


2 
1,500 


12.676 
4,649,430 


526 


1,274,785 


321,078 






1,231,432 












1 




Upper Mississippi 


595,885 
3,947,364 

105,826 
180,264 

1,056,390 
2,132,820 

15,226.805 
15,796,966 


14,646 


20.110 
10,624 

6,245 
2,300 

1,066 
51,162 

10,968,307 
8,102.543 




10,845 


30,813 1 1.743 
23,000 1 45.050 


2 


6,494 
3,372,874 

114 
742 

6,068 
1,275,814 

279.436 
3,812,013 


347 


363,850 ' 210 


146,915 




495,816 


Illinois 


50 




140 


31,936 
18,000 






135 


160 


100 


66.946 






41. 0.^ 




117,272 


All others rivers * 


642 




412 


30,119 49 
186,000 




44 


910,766 


8 


107,216 






1,500 

171,777 
573,290 


618,344 


Ohio system 


70,329 
2,193 

59,099 


40,628 
31,064 


39.743 
21,690 


230,705 
203,092 


11,387 
10 


18.477 
3,534 


1,969,732 
201,054 


112,453 
27,707 


1.313,831 




2,818,778 


Ohio 


3,142,097 
7,625,667 

1,776 
286,483 

348,697 
974,316 

305,144 
819,278 

975.031 
1,145,202 

11,239 
115,657 

8,925,923 
3,294,932 

13,826 
10,281 

678,601 
909,078 

42,427 
93,178 

782,144 
622,896 


1,048,638 
4,018,787 


2,848 
18,522 


36,587 

15 
2,511 

1,100 


171,346 1 6,554 
125,000 1 


71,777 
ll,(i56 


78.568 
1,131,755 

1.077 
142,950 

64,577 
810,716 

64,829 
752,541 

3.308 
80,468 


17,031 


901,586 


91,630 


656,433 




2,219,947 


Biff Sandv 


3 


100 
423 

6.570 




11 




3 


567 












140,599 


Cumberland 


1,485 


450 




400 




54 
236 
810 


85.000 3,620 
89,964 10.201 

4,050 .'inn 


185,441 






20,983 
1,590 






42,452 


Green 


865 
168 

1,802 
863 

38 


125.301 
45,904 

934.608 
941,446 




29 
501 

1,582 


145 




107,509 






1,431 
6,420 






788 
2,200 


4,723 
891 


13,222 


Kttnawha. ........,- ^ , - - 




813 




22,597 






' 




122,425 


Little Kanawha 






847 




110 
678 






10,244 




1,100 

8,828,315 
3,059,418 

710 





1 


109,079 

1(50 
81,209 

287 
475 

55.368 
163, 113 

10,0.37 
(3.300 

1,225 
476, 407 




4,800 


M nTmnira.hplit. 


3,600 


1 




200 




ri,ooo 


21,648 











33,386 


120,919 


Muskingum 


800 




280 


2.090 150 


79 


50 100 


9,280 






1,693 

17,143 
28,812 

24.599 




8,113 
283,119 


Tennessee 


2,573 
962 

64 


,30,285 
35,888 


37,780 
12,542 


1(J0 
18,657 


3,125 : 100.000 
10 1 528,248 


146 
406 

"2,"4.VJ' 


14H.153 709 
21,137 10,000 

1,900 • 

5.754 

754.793 15,000 
83,411 i 2,783 


Wabash 


89,303 
5,827 






::::::::::::::: 


17,750 




6,365 


All other rivers' 


1 




50 
21 




11,076 
50,633 




200 


::::::::...: 




6,99i 





1 Lumber and forest products, including raited forest products. 
3 Includes in 1906, Gasconade, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Osa^ 
s Includes in 1906, Allegheny, Kentucky, and Salt of Kentucky; in 



, St. Croix. Salt of Iowa; In 1889, Chippewa, Gasconade, 
1889, Allegheny and Kentucky. 



Missouri, Usage, and St. Croix. 
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Table 29.-FREIGm 


^ sun 


>MENTS, 


BY CO^ 


[MODITI 


ES, AX 


DHY 


RIVER 


SYSTl 


i:MS AI^ 


m RIVERS: 1906 AND 1889- 


-Cont'd. 


j 

RIVEB BTSTEM AND RIVER. 


Year. 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 

1906 
1889 


Total 
(net tons). 

2,646.187 
6,232,067 

2,329.350 
4,206,745 

24,994 
1,662,717 

25,136 
93,707 

14,417 
105,145 

43.933 
86,393 

108.357 
77,380 


Cement, , 
brick. and 

lime 

(net 
tons). 


Coal 
i(net tone). 


Cotton 

(net 

tons). 


Fruits 
and 

tables 
(net 
tons). 


Grain 

(net 

tons). 


Ice 
(net 
tons). 


Iron ore 

(net 

tons). 


Lumber 

(net 

tons). 


Petro- 
leum 
and 
other 
oils 
(net 
tons). 


Stone, 

sand, etc. 

(net 

tons). 

750,742 
120.000 


To- 
bacco 

(net 
tone). 

1,229 


Miscel- 
laneous 

mer- 
chandise 

(net 
tons). 


Lower Mississippi systctm 


9,876 


37,283 
360,799 


106,347 4,563 
864,678 i 20,058 


57,148 
1.282,406 


4,050 
4.000 


222,838 


346, 476 


996,635 






738,748 





2,841,396 











Lower Mississippi i 


8,339 


36,849 
183,848 

410 
165,888 


64.709 1 3.991 


51,334 
954.803 

1,777 
282.086 

1.357 
16.652 

365 
6,000 


3.786 




198,936 
310.654 

3,130 
302.690 

3.638 
29,110 

432 
4,577 

13,250 
63,856 

3,452 
27.861 


346,064 


756, 716 


1,180 


857.426 




783,458 

4.489 
35, (m 

7,933 


317 
20, OSS 

20 




1,973,982 
14.481 


Arkansas 


110 
1 


112 
4.000 

32 




161 
92 




7 






120,666 
3,016 


732.992 


Ouachita (or Wichita) 
and Blaclc of Louisiana . 


64 




8,969 
47,945 








1 


Red 


135 




6.480 
29,676 

282 
7.403 

22,454 
9,138 








6 


1 


6.999 




11.063 








53,829 


White 










1 


30.401 


















15 134 


Yazoo 


1.228 


24 


235 


2.315 
22.865 


120 




133 


10 1 27 


78,350 






17, 516 

















» Includes the Atchafalaya. Black of Arkansas, Bl.ick b.iyou. Lafourche, Macon bayou, St. Francis, and Tensas. 



Under "all other merchandise/' as shown in Table 
29, are included certain commodities that are given 
separately in other tables, namely, canned goods, flour, 
naval stores, pig iron and steel rails, and phosphate 
and fertilizer, for w^hich the returns for 1889 and 1906 
are not specifically comparable. 

The grain trafiic has suffered a heavy decline, the 
aggregate of shipments shrinking from 1,712,498 tons 
in 1889 to 380,721 tons in 1906, a decrease of 77.8 per 
cent. This decrease has been for the Mississippi, the 
Ohio system showing a small gain. The decrease in 
shipments on the Upper Mississippi was from 227,- 
000 tons to 92,868 tons, or 59.1 per cent, and on the 
Lower Mississippi, from 1,282,406 tons to 57,148 tons, 
or 95.5 per cent. The latter reflects the decrease in 
the grain barge traffic from St. Louis to the seaboard, 
as further shown by the following statement, which is 
taken from the report of the Merchants' Exchange of 
St. Louis for 1903, and gives the grain shipment by 
barges for a series of years. 

The decrease in the grain barge traffic for the period 
from 1889 to 1903 amounted to 80.6 per cent. 



ShipmerU of bulk grain by river from St. Louis to New Orleans: 
1889 to 190S. 



YEAR. 


Quantity 
(bushels;. 


1 

1 


YEAR. 


Quantity 
(bushels). 


1903 


2,749.441 
2.501.735 
2.363,949 
3,314,160 
2,233.235 
6.600.707 
5,475,342 
10,627,208 


! 1895... 
1 1894... 

1893... 

1892... 

1891 .. . 

1890... 

1889... 




1.690,417 


1902 


2.345.503 


1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 


7,079.596 

8,414,940 

8.468.546 

10.217.244 


1807 


14. l.^fMA 


1896 


1 



The movement of petroleum and other oils shows a 
very large increase, due chiefly to the development of 
the oil fields of Louisiana, which state first became a 
producer of petroleum in 1902. The bulk of the oil 
movement is on the Lower Mississippi. 

The bulk of the freight is tow^ed on barges, a little 
less than one-eighth being carried on freight and pas- 
senger vessels. The quantity of freight which is car- 
ried and towed in the several river districts and the 
leading rivers thereof is shown in Table 30, by com- 
modities. 
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Table 30.— FREIGHT SHIPMENTS ON STEAM VESSELS AND ON UNRIGGED CRAFT, BY COMMODITIES AND BY 

RIVER SYSTEMS AND RIVERS: 1906. 





1 

1 


OB 

a 2 

F 




1 

i 


1 

1 


i 
1 

81,900 


n 


1 
s 

o 


,1 
1 


I 

si 

eg 

1 


I 

s 
1 

1 


^ ! Se 

f 1 fc 


It 

|ll 


i 




1, 
li 





111 
III 


Total 


10.531,003 


1 
63, e07 95,443 


11,033,011 


140,975 


55,7033aO,r/l 


17,229 


17U770 


1225.545 


7701 2,256,330 


44, 4U 


55,346 


... ^ 
4, 094, 250 114, 009 2, 385, 418 


StPWil. ,„,..„. 


2. 356, 390 
17, m, TOT 


62,91@43,1§£ 
T4S 53,256 


50,361 
10>9a2,e50 


I40.C22 
6,953 


80,^ 


50,627 
5,97t4 


235.550;ifV,502 

145,171 637 


402 
171,377 


61,8J5 
ltV3,7;kl 


770 9d,9l9 
2,159,311 


41,433 
2,9^ 


47, 092 59, 343 113,937; 1 . 275, 061 
M. 2513,944, 919 63' MOO, 757 


Upp^r iLiAdlulppt tyatmiL 


l,75»,im 


2,7631&,23H 


27,121 




S,0B1^ 


11,397 


92,868 


1,7^ 




7,164 


5«, 2,336 


no; 400,1,274,785 318 


312,617 


Steam.... . 


273.3^2 
l,484p739 


2,566 1,2QS 
lSf7 14,030 


1,027 
23,394 




4,5O0| 

465| 


9,337 47,S33 
l,5ed 45,030 


1,605 
07 




3,129 
4,035l 


5d| 1,915 

1 ^^ 


154| 400 23,680 3l<^ 
25| 1,251, lO&j ft 


174,020 


Uartggt^„. .-..--.. 


138,588 


Upp«TUiHtBtJppL... 


m&,ms 


1,00*14,540 


20,110 




4,33S, 


10, M5 30,613 


1.743| 2 


3,753 


58 1,540 


l^^ 


363,859 210 


140,473 


St^uiu ....^^ .. 


153,033 
M1,W» 

lW,i3^ 


L,Oei 713 
7I3,S33 

519 50 


26 
20,084 

6,24S 




4,21S 
20 


9,3s5^ m,m 

1,460 333 
14ol 31,036 


^M^ i 


1,302 
2,450 

72 


58 ^205 


149 


22,850^ 207 

169J lU) 


79,640 


Uarlgged .,., 




245 
600 






60,827 


TUinoJd ,, 










05,^6 


















jq(#>^m , , 


73,oea 

1,107,060 


5L0 50 


15, 

6,23? 


2D0 

300 

225 


105 
35 

2M 


2,500 
20,436 

a!V_ 74.11 






40 1 flOO 


1 


160 100 


2S,oaa 









32 
2,272 






37,910 


Missouri ....... 


170 530 


m 


' "^ 


lao 


39 400 


910,221 8 


94,279 




JHIUj, , . 






Stoam „ 


SI, 790 

052, zoe 

19,331 


1^ 445 
195 85 

B5 112 


m 

71 

177 





: 


Wt] 11,121 
03 11,032 

152! 4,37*; 


Ml 

"l 


1,752 20 

620 .. 100 

1,008 79 


s'- m 

25'. 


250 3 
909,071 5 

MS, 


65,081 


CurtEmd ...... 


29,189 


AH other ri vera i 


11,933 








Btcam 


1,87B 
I7,i56 

15, 226, soft 




118^ 


21 
77 

55,836 


ISO 731 
2 3,645 

39,743230,705 


L ...,. 


35.......! 

1,033,,.,..,! 76 

141,I7:i| 1(»5 »2,121 


1 430' ..... 

..,....!.,.,,. 125'. ,, 

36, Om' 54, 4 10 1 , 960, 732 1 12, 453 


37b 


L.nrlgg^I,„ .. 


85 ■ 112 
4e, 793 70, 329 


59 
10,968,307 


40, e^ 


11,502 


Ohio Mf stem . . . , . ^ , 


1 

11,387171,777 


1,120,593 






Steam,, 

UnrfggBd 


13,9N0,36H 


4ft, 57» 
215 


35,532 


4B,6ia 
10,019,1501 


40,62855,560 
....... 2Tft 


36, 2fri* 137.447 
3,4A'j| 93,258 


10,067 460 
^171,377 


38,957 
102,216 


105 »i,75l 

.--....1 370 


35,649,46,306 35,034 
445^ 8,1041,934,098 


112,403 
50 


509,448 
611,145 


Obio„.„ „,,, 


3,J42.0ai7 


sa.am 


l,04g,03B 


2,S4B33,851 


3ti,5iff|l7l,346 


6,554i 71,777 


38,661 


-1 75,091 


31,753[6B,810 


S01,586 


91,030 


494,551 








Stown „... 


2^253, 536 iQfi'ZT.tii 


46,941 
1,001,097 


2,W8 


33,790 
79 


33,152 
3,it5 

15 


10,'i,376 
65,97^ 

lOO 


9, 134' 400 
420 7l,3n 


19,685 
18,97b 

540 


J 75,061 

! : 


31,748,46,300 
&! 7.au 


4,831 
896^755 


91,5«$0 
50 

3 


354,300 
140; 161 




l,77e 


22 3 






475 




















Steam.. ^^.. *..... 


m 
m 

ua,«07 


22 3 






79 


15 


100 






49 
509 

34.S35 


......^ ta 








3 


475 


Vniiggfiti 






















CuTTibcrlajiii 


154 1,485 


450 




3,S71 


1,100 


0,570 


400 




irw 


J 


1,020 




85,000 


3,620 


180,591 










Steam ..... , , , 


27B,2ST 
306,144 


154 455 

,,„,. 1,030 

aO 805 






3,571 


1,100( 0,570 


400' 


3,530^ los! 24A 


1,*B0 




30,0UDI 
, 55,009 

4,059 


3,620 


16, KS 


trmlggi&d......... 


450 
125,301 








31,115 
30 fla& 






163,7^ 


(inecn. . . . ..... 




4K 


29 1,500 


145 






1,050 


275 




196,784 




*'' .- ■ 




St^m 


19,1061 


60 W5 




..',.... 


480 


29l 1.340 


. 1.. ... 


500 

30,340 

2.1111 




1,050 


275 






500 


14,049 


L'tirfgg»a».,_. _.. 


126,301 
934,608 






350 








4,050 
2,200^ 


92,744 


Kanawha »„,,,,--... 


3,720 l,sa2 




3,885 


1,582 


...' 


1 .^ mm 


»U 




15,087 




*'™**i "' - 




* i 


Sti<am 


3ti,6ai 

93S>410 
11,330 


3,730 1,172 
...... 630 

M 3S 






2,885 


1,582 0,420 


813 




2,Ol3l ' 3.*W» 


305 






m 


14,872 


rnrlggqd 


034,(308 




190 


, 




2,^ 


M5 


Little KaQ»wht&. . . - - . 




3U 


847 








400 






9«15 












■ -^..-.-^- 












Htiuim 


9,406 
t;T43 

!i,02&,023 


12 3 
72 35 

•4,m 






140 
21B 




393 
454 










200 










8,003 


Dnriisgwl , 












390 










902 


Uonpngabela , . 


5,829^315 




200....,,, 


97 








72,000 




21,648 










..,.,,- .,.„ .. 






Steatn 


K»,B10 
S.913,dt>« 






1 




urn 


72 
25 

170 


L, 








13,000 
8,048 

7,805 


Unrlggod.. 


,„.,. a.iino 


710 


1 : 








72,000 
50 


100 


lluiiklii£um -.. 


1 « 


iOO 




1 l,01i 


280 


2,090 


150.....,, 




350 


400 




Stewn, .._ ,,. 


i^iSse 


ea 


m 


710-,. .„, 


1,915 


280 


2,00D 


uol 

..k ...... 


170 




350 


400 




50 


JOO 


7.B05 




TcnnesHee. , * 


fl7fi,501 


325 


2,573 


30,285 37, 7M 


5.000 


100 


17,143 


3,125109,000 


39,130 





650 


2,341 


600 


148,153 


709 


274,344 




Bt«ani ,, 


42,427 


lOO 
' 35 




\^\ 37 TM 


SyfiO^ 


100 


15,041 
2,(» 

24,509 


3,125 

-,,-,-109,000 


12,786 
17,344 

3,^6 




600 


1,001 
440 


'im 


153 
148,000 

1,900 


700 


75,785 
108,550 

5.827 


Ciirlgged.,.^...^. 


29,330 


1 


Wftbttsh 


1 1 « 




















; 1 






Steam 


U2&4 
41,103 

78:^,144 




\ 






210 




06 

a, 110 
ei5 














850 


Unrigged. .... 


1 


















i,Boa 

754,799 


15,000 


4,9T7 
3,076 


Aii other riven 1. 


1 


%M 


sc 














' 








UN 


— 




Hiram... 


75ti,6li 


1 1 


1 


s^ooo 










,.....,1 




15, ceo 


2,500 


Unriraed 


1 • 


, ^ L.,,,.. 


50 






i:::::::i::;:::::;: 


::":"i;"": 


754,783 


570 



1 Net tons, 514,950. 
« Net tons, 365,479. 



'Includes Gasconade, Minnesota, Osage, St. Croix, and Salt of Iowa. 
4 Includes Allegheny, Kentucky, and Salt of Kentucky. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



Table 30.— FREIGHT SHIPMENTS ON STEAM VESSELS AND ON UNRIGGED CRAFT, BY COMMODITIES AND BY 

RIVER SYSTEMS AND RIVERS: 1906— Continued. 



CLAMS, BITES ffYATi:]!, 

AMU my^ft. 


1 






! 

! 
1 


1 

1 


1 
i 


111 
II 


1 
1. 


1 
1 


I 

If 

r 


i. 

1 


I 
f 




It 


1 

ri 


1. 
11 

si 


at 

£ 

-a 
o 

H 


m 

m 


TjowtT AllulMlppL mjBtfm. 


2,&M,1B7 


14,141 


9,m6 


37,:^lO6,S47ai,0l» 


4,563 


fi7,14S 4,0fi0 




77,206 


607 


a,i7j,n3 


8,140 


536 


759,742 1.329 


1i52;208 


Steam.. ^. . . ....... 


1,710,600 


"■^ 


0,44^ 

:t.43i 


718 


99,394 


^:l?0 


4,632 
31 


S0.Z71 
6,877 


3,Q»^ 




19,720 
57,479 


607 


13,2S3S 5.03d; mi 
2,15^,5201 2,S10;. IM 


02H 1,224 
750.113, 5 


502,184 


UnrlggwJ 


fi,953[ 733 


130 


360,024 








LowtfMlMiwIppl..., 


a,i6s,«ji 


13,317 


8,1« 


M,m 


OO,7H0 


10,081 


3,916 


50,809 


3,710 


46,068 


607 


2,ae6.88Sj 3,530 37fl 


750,710 1,159 


756,306 


Uiiri(®ed.]IM.!. 


093, sia 
1,47^,06S 


13*081 
230 


4,«11> 
3.375 


284 a8,0&4 
3e,26B 2,725 

410 4,480 


15. Wt 
180 

233 


3, 9151 44,239 
31 0.570 

317 3.777 


3,1*6....... 9,514 

50....... 36,584 

112 2,605 


607 


11, 4U 3,616 
2,015,470) 10 


370 


613 
766,100 


1,154 

5 

7 


529. *&4 
226,502 


ArkftnMi. , 


125, U€ 


714 


4 


14,110 




'i -- " 




St«aiii 


23,175 
1,81» 

20,030 


m 


Ufl 


410 


4,489 


23a 


317 


1,777 


112 


«65 




714^ 4 






7 


14,110 


tin rlBHed 


i.aoo 

3,714 










BUclt of ArkanBfts... 






410 


^ 






m 




1 




^ , 


12,300 




V" ■ - ■ : ■; 












glemn 


23 
20,039 

3&,13« 


, . ■ .. 












12 
3,7U3 

2,OT1 


,. 1 , , . L...... 


Uti figged 




_ ;; 


410 
7,»33 


so 

1,063 


. .. 


20 
33 




1 i 1 


13,300 


Ounchlta (or i¥U;W- 
U) and BiAsik of 
Louisiana „*»„.... 


70 


M 




20 


1,357 




410 


3,025 


1 
3,010 15 


5,811 










BtMtni 


7,011 
14,417 


70 28 
36 

100 13S 




7,900 
6,480 


; l.OflO 
3 

276 


30 


l,36(V 
7 


^ 


flTR 




410 


X.nzfi 


.y.y/. 


16| 15 
3,000' 


4,687 


Unrigged 






2,3gaf 


..., (. ...... 


1,134 


Red.... 










35 


S5 




6,538 
















Steam 


13,933 


lOOj 13& 




6,480 


270 


•••■:::! ...** 






w' 


35 


85 




.,..„.. 


6,538 


l'Tiri|!K'^-' - - ■ 








150 








: 




White 






m 








6,525 




: 1 :.J 


30.40t 








'■■■"[ - 






— , . . 1 . . . 




\ r 




Slci&m 


IS, AGO 
106.357 


1 


1 












a,fi2& 


1 








11,901 


Unrigged*.,-,.... 






















18,500 


Vmoo......-- -.....- 


279il.2» 


24 


22,4&4 


2,9U 


235 


2,3U 


130 


1,435 


L.,...| 6H^ 




10 


1D{ 27 


75,130 


Stcftm. ... 

Vongged 

All ottiflr riT«n vid 
b*ycraiL...... 


ea,7JSl 
140,710 


2i»\t.2ai 


24 


3,&ID 


3,»5Q 


235 


2,315 


lao 




],375 
50 

14, 170 


« 


5BD 


10 


21 


22,530 
62,600 


2«{ I« 


W 


3SQ 


45 


5^ 


56 






143,160 


2,500 


150 


51,523 


fil^pun 


S.417 


isdI m 
100 a> 




2.«» 
310 


lAO 
300 


45 


^5 

300 






u,m 


::::::: 


100 








21 


2,525 


Urarlgged 


300 


50 




143,060 


2,500 


150 




48.998 






1 





> Includes Atchafalaya, Black bayou, Lafourche, Macon bayou. St. Francis, and Tensas. 



The quantity of freight towed exceeds the quantity 
carried on steamers in the case of a large majority of 
the rivers showTi in detail. 

Table 31 shows the percentages for the several rivers 
of the freight carried on steamers and that towed on 
unrigged vessels. 

Table 31. — Per cent of freight carried on steamers and towed on 
unrigged vessels: 1906. 



RIVER SYSTEM AND RIVER. 



I Curried 

on 
steamers. 



Total 

Upper Mississippi system.. 



Upper Mississippi.. 
Ilfln • 



12.1 
' 1 5T5' 



Unois 

Missouri 

All other rivers 



25.8 
31.0 
8.2 
9.7 



Towed 
on un- 
rigged 
vessels. 



Table 3 1 . — Per cent of freight carried on steamers and towed on 
unrigged vessels: 1906 — Continued. 



RIVER SYSTEM AND RIVER. 



Ohio system . 



Carried 

on 

steamers. 



Towed 
on un- 
rigged 
vessels. 



8.2 



01.8 



Ohio 

Big Sandy 

Combenand 

Green 

Kanawha 

Little Kanawha. 

Monongahela 

Muskingum 

Tennessee 

Wabash 

All other rivers.. 



I 

I Lower Mississippi system.. 



28.3 


71.7 


43.9 


56.1 


20.2 


79.8 


6.3 


93.7 


3.8 


96.2 


84.5 


15.5 


0.1 


09.9 


100.0 




24.7 


75.3 


3.0 


97.0 


3.3 


96.7 


32.8 


67.2 



87.9 



84.5 



74.2 
69.0 
91.8 
90.3 



Lower Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Black of Arkansas 

Ouachita and Black of Louisiana. . 
Red. 



White 

Yazoo 

All other rivers and bayous. 



32.0 
92.7 

0.1 
72.1 
98.1 
57.9 
48.7 

6.0 



08.0 
7.3 
09.9 
27.9 
1.9 
42.1 
51.3 
94.0 



MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
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The rivers on which steamer freight is in excess of 
barge freight are the Muskingum and Little Kanawha of 
the Ohio system and the Red, Arkansas, Ouachita 
and Black of Louisiana, and White of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi system. It should be remembered that rafts 
and logs towed in the water are not included in any 
of the freight statistics for 1906. 



Coal and sand, stone, etc., constituted 86.9 per cent 
of all barge freight. For the Upper Mississippi system 
these commodities formed 86 per cent of all barge 
freight; for the Ohio system, 91.9 per cent; and for 
the Lower Mississippi system, 46.5 per cent. 

The freight receipts for the different commodities are 
showTi by river systems and rivers in Table 32. 



Table 32.— FREIGHT RECEIPTS, BY COMMODITIES AND BY RIVER SYSTEMS AND RIVERS: 1906. 



KJVEa SYSTSif A Nil 



Tot*!. 



Upper IflMlulppl lyft- 
tern,., — .. 



U pper M LflsisiLppJ , 

Illlnolfl,,.... 

MlinAouri „.._ 

Allotbertivws^. .. 

Ohiu systetn ........ 



0,174 



Ohln 

Big Sandy.,......., 

CiunlJerland.. ...... 

Grean.. 

Kaaawhu-...,..,,.. 
LUtl» KnEiawbaH,... 

MrmoDgaheU. 

MuskiTigam......... 

TenneAMS. 

W*b«ih 

All other riv«rs<.... 

Lower AttulBPlppL sja- 
tem......... 



12,; 



Lower Mlislsslppl.». 

ArkATU'aH. 

Blackof ArkurtBM.. 

OuB^hiU (or Wi- 
ehititi and Black 
of LouiftLanu...... 

Rik! 

wmtii... „.. 

YftEOO. ......... 

All other rlrersand 
bayous > ...... 



Tot*l 
(net 



I9.«3],0aa 



Ip753pS01 

. I 



4,SfiT 

SH5,Tlfi' 
11. 07*; 

472p7^ 
30,6S7 

345, 2m 



3,740.r>4H, 



3,4ft7.l37 
.15. 871 i 
20pMO 

is^wa 

»,iSl' 
25,4S|; 
112,325 



CauDBd 
good* 
(net 

tOtti). 



6,U5tf4 



Ce- 
ment, 
hrkk, 
and 
Hme 
(net 
loo«), 



05.443 



13,^03 



4,94S> 
HIO 
415 
S5 



15.036 

50 

615 

112 



Com 

(nel 
tOMj, 



Cotton 
(net 
tons). 



4S,7V3«15.9'T0 



30,145 

mo 
in 

D. 70S, 750 



39/t40 5Q,9K7( 9,321,447 




FJOUT 

(net 
tons). 



146, 975 81, SCO 55,703 



Frait« 
and 

tahlea 
(twt 

tODB}, 



3§0J2I 



Z7,4ft2 50 &,7»t 



CO 



40,21857,617 39,74g 



4.% 
33370 
11,670' 

430, 7§d' 

(ISO 



3,5N03a,4S0 



10.640 13,670^ 1,200,780 1(», 707 



5,407 10,450 
75» 110 



731 
220 



ItiO 
3, 2371 2^307 
273 170 



1,205,085 01.425 

110 



5,138 
250 
240 

m 



5,674 



5,190 
13Q 
202 



7,4DP 
31,«3f» 
26.932 

3,470 

220,212 



100 
4,423 
1.330 
5,«15 



540 
6,277 



S,O0O. 



13,557 



7,466 
410] 50 



Ijm l,7fl0 
--' 410 



74 10,761 7J40 

300 aorJ 300 



36,057 
15 

i,aoo 

3« 
1,047 



100 



9,333 



Grain 
(□fit 
tonH). 



OS, 730 



11,637 



1UQ.S56 
205 

6,472 
^40 

6,2fiS 



1,TB0 
16,600 
15^310 

ii,aoo 



S2,730 



5f),31H 
9,340 



2,6301 
625 



lie 



9,9^ 
365 



(net 
tonH)'. 



2,^7 



3,209 
40 



171,777 



fi,6l0 



4KW 

3G0 

1,343 



200 

300 

2,5U3 



3,245 



1,*70 
112 
20 



010 
320 



Iron 
ore 
{net 

toDB) , 



71,777 



100,000 



Lum- 

her 
(MriO. 



1 225, 345 



7,104 



3,£r71 

63 

3,001 

170 

139,76^1 



103,185 

40 

20,383 

1.5H0 

1,327 



97 

140 

0,123 

3,276 

15 



7a,s§a 



63,1 
1,052 
3,702 



215 
6,525 

ijtfn 

1J62 



Naral 

Jtoh^fl 

{□et 

toni) . 



770 



108 



103 



105 



100 
" 5 



JS57 



557 



Petrolic 
tun &nd 
other ollB 
^biirmlB) 



>2, 256, 230 



2,9m 



Phoi- 
phate 
and 
rertl- 
U^r 
(tiet 



204 



200 
' 35 



Pig 
Iron 
«nd 
a^teel 

(net 
toiuj, 



Stonfi, 

aarnl. 

etc. (net 

toii«) 



2,7JK^ 

B2,32L 36.064 54,410 1,925,442 



4,004,250 



40W1,274,6&4 



3&3.303 
3]0 

910.371 
420 



73,2461 29,794 

110 

130j 1.020 
2,W» 500 
4,160 1.857 



m 

690 



2,170,013 



3,023. ft41 



55 

' 'i^Tao 

143,155 



43,256 



7,5W 
100 



l,26!t,501 



S5.00U 
3,31W 
2,250 



01,472 

90 

eOO 161,TU 

1 

1 321,10^ 



8.055 



3,741 
4 



1,5 

m 

2,300 



150 



804,163 



wi.oae 



3,000 



To- 
bacco 

(net 
tona) , 



HlRoel- 

IfaoeouA 

toer- 

cbao- 
dlse (net 

tO£l0), 



410 

125 

13 




164,422 

(14.841 

0^,371 

2,233 



113,4^1.107,063 



t04,S2l' 

3 

4,770 



2,343, 



lOOi 

44a: 



8S«,150 
4,365 

24,24S 
36,933 
H,7« 

5,241 
22,000 

4,936 
134,036 

5,337 

2«£7a 



Sr72, 0M,333 



705 
47 



6^ 



814,072 
18,743 
12,300 



6,014 

11,901 

23,303 

i^.570 



J Net tons, 514,950. 
a Net tons, 365,479. 
s Includes Gasconade, Minnesota, Osage, St. Croix, and Salt of Iowa. 

For the Upper Mississippi system the diflference in 
quantity between the freight shipments (Table 30) and 
the freight receipts (Table 32) h small, but for the 
Ohio and the Lower Mississippi systems there are ma- 
terial differences. The freight shipments for the Ohio 
system excqed the receipts by 1,189,859 tons, chiefly 
represented by the 1,169,557 tons of excess of coal 
shipments over receipts. This coal goes to lower river 
ports and appears under coal receipts in the Lower 
Mississippi system, the coal receipts of the latter dis- 
trict exceeding the coal shipments of the same by 
1,169,486 tons. 

The freight* receipts for the Ohio river exceed the 
shipments by 9,153,940 tons, which excess is composed 
chiefly of 8,272,809 tons of coal received from the 
Monongahela and Kanawha rivers; of 64,524,215 feet 
of lumber coming from the Cumberland, Green, and 
Tennessee rivers; of 366,915 tons of stone, sand, etc., 
from tributaries of the Ohio; and 364,608 tons of mis- 



4 Includes Allegheny, Kentucky, and Salt of Kentucky. 
> Includes Atchafalaya, Black bayou, Lafourche, Macon bayou, St. Francis, 
and Tensas. 

cellaneous merchandise, from tributaries of the Ohio 
and other rivers. Shipments materially in excess of 
receipts are shown for each tributary of the Ohio, with 
the exception of the Big Sandy, the freight movements 
being chiefly to lower river ports. 

Next to coal the chief commodity is sand, but the 
water transportation of sand is in general restricted to 
short hauls, which seldom extend farther than the river 
on which they emanate. Hence the shipments and 
deliveries of stone, sand, etc., approximate each other 
closely for most of the rivers, the chief exceptions being 
the Ohio and '^all other rivers** of the Ohio system; 
the exception in these cases, however, is more apparent 
than real, as the difference is due chiefly to sand 
shipped from the Allegheny river to Pittsburg. 

Table 33 shows the tons of freight shipped from and 
received at the leading ports, the chief commodities, 
coal and stone, sand, etc., being shown separately for 
the several ports. 
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Table 33.— FKEIGHT SHIPMENTS AND KECEIPTS AND TOTAL FREIGHT HANDLED, BY RIVER SYSTEMS AND 

PORTS: 1906. 



BIVEB SYSTEM AND PORT. 



Total 

freight 

movement 

(net tons;. 



SHIPMENTS. 



Total 
(net tons). 



Aggregate j! 19,531,093 



Upper Mississippi system. 



Alton, 111 

Burlington, Iowa. . 

Clinton, Iowa 

Davenport, Iowa. . 

Dubuque. Iowa 

Galena, 111 

Kansas City, Mo.' . 

Mollne, ni 

Muscatine, Iowa. . . 

Peldn, lU 

Peoria, 111 

guincy, 111 
ock Island, lU.... 
All other ports 



33,004 
35,777 
37.503 
95,163 
10,260 
5,439 
045.954 
56,336 
21,934 
10,050 
29,277 
39,222 
84,594 



1,758,101 



P --I Stone, 



11,033,011 4,004,259 



27,421 1,274,785 



21. 

5, 

23, 

1,679, 



I 



Ohio system ;i 15,226,805 



Allegheny, Pa. 

Bowling Qreen, Ky . . 

Bumside, Ky 

Catlettsburg, Ky.» . . . 
Charleston, W. Va.» . 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . 
Cincinnati, Ohloi.... 

Decatur, Ala 

Evansville, Ind 

Florence, Ala 

Grayville, 111 

Knoxville, Tenn." 

Livermore, Ky 

Louisville, Ky 

Madison, Ind. 

MarietU, Ohio 

Nashville, Tenn.i .... 

Paducah, Ky 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Pittsburg, Pa.» 

Terre Haute, Ind 

Wheeling, W. Va 

Vincennes, Ind 

All other ports 



81,209 I 

50,367 

32,175 

9,694 

38,650 

91,061 

2,363,215 

81,078 

416, 133 

27,040 

10,607 

77,828 

8,516 

1,203,727 

107,053 

33,480 

99,193 

239,808 

56,547 

6,854..')75 

4.980 

161.550 

2.014 



13, 

4. 

4, 

21 

19, 

231, 

18, 

57, 

5, 



20 



Another 
merchan- 
dise (net 
tons). 



4,493,823 



455,895 



8,100 



14,000 
13,380 



10.968,307 



450 

8 



150 

33,384 

500 



4, 
5, 
86, 
21, 
15, 
11, 
48, 
35, 
493, 



920 
,977 
649 
702 
200 
360 
64 
14,077,334 



42,; 



510 



1,170 

75 

370,672 



Lower Mississippi system. 



Alexandria, La 

Baton Rouge, La.' . 

Cairo, 111.' 

Greenville, Miss.'... 

Ilelena, Ark 

Little Rock, Ark.'.. 
Memphis, Tenn.' . . . 

Monroe, La 

Natcher., Miss 

New Orleans, La.'.. 
Pine BlufT, Ark.... 

Shreveport, La 

St. Louis, Mo.' 

Vicksburg, Miss.... 
Yazoo City, Miss... 
All other ports 



6.147 

15,506 

247,239 

89.519 

60,463 

5,476 

602.308 

21, 141 

56,966 

,036,613 

11,393 

4.026 

743,981 

375, 454 

27,130 



2.540,187 



700 

io,' 560, 588 

37,283 



3,718 

4,896 

13,130 

16. 189 

2,052 

2,560 

395,494 

15,848 

14,531 

58,483 

5,902 

2,182 

77,901 

232,061 

8,777 

1,692,4(» 



122 
11 
50 

205 



2,540 
205 



50 
34,029 



160 



5,967 
4,855 
1,898 
3,635 

526 
1 

250 
2,219 
1,386 



8,100 
1,258,424 



21,234 

5,221 

1,102 

407,601 



1,969,732 2,288,766 



3, 4(K) ; 



.100 
630 ! 



260 i 



4,500 
13,119 

4,258 

4,246 
21,430 
18,800 
197.354 
17.503 
57,502 

5,000 



Total 
(net tons). 



Coal 
(net tons). 



I, 



19,531,093 I 11,033.011 



1,753,501 



27,617 

30,921 

35,605 

83,428 

9,734 

5,438 

645,704 

54,117 

20,542 

10,050 

7,868 

34,001 

61,392 

727,084 



27,492 



Stone, 
sand. etc. 
(net tons). 



All other 

iiierchan- 

dise (net 

tons). 



4,004,259 I 4,493,823 



1,274,654 i 



22,331 
19.500 
28,905 
80,100 



180 



27,312 



14,036,946 I 9,798,750 1,925.442 



5,311 

645,064 

54.111 

12,000 



20,000 

60.600 

326,642 



3,784 
10,938 
47,472 



18,000 



1,884.888 
759.742 



4,132 

5,363 

86,772 

20.965 

15,883 

11,920 

44,023 

24,636 

75,558 

200 

23,660 

64 

,631,858 



73, 

37, 

27, 

5i 

17, 

71, 

2,131, 

63, 

358, 

22, 

10, 

73, 

3, 

1,116, 

85, 

17, 

87, 

190, 

20, 

6,300. 

4, 

110, 

1, 

3,135, 



ii 57,749 
I 28,705 



1,904,242 



3,250 



5,000 



59,000 
113,920 
300 
114,988 73,600 



960 

684,775 

50,000 

60 



460 
73,000 



235,000 



I 03,541 

2,500 

5,832,195 



840 



1,028,195 



2,000 



330.113 



9. 403 
62,007 
19, 101 

7,329 



435i 



35 
112 
25 



1 , 749. 162 ! 3, 740, 646 1, 206, 769 



3,718 

2,896 

13.006 

16,178 

2,002 

2,355 

65,381 

15,848 

14,531 

55,506 

5.697 

2.182 

77,795 

231,949 

8,702 



2, 

10, 

2M, 

73, 

58, 

2, 

266. 

5, 

42, 

978, 

5, 

1 



17 
55.000 
18,328 



465,077 



22,074 



801,416 
804,163 



25,000 



103,706 :. 



36,085 
702,906 



143, 
18, 



191,914 
43,987 



,2.31,412! 1,231,006; 



30,3J1 



86,000 



309,391 



10 I 



451,355 



5,286 

11.421 

6,610 

3,328 

9,734 

127 

640 

6 

8,542 

10,050 

7,688. 

14,001 

792 

373,130 

2,312,754 



15,500 

5,203 

27,467 

440 

17,220 

12,811 

113.685 

62,776 

169,783 

22,040 

10, 147 

596 

2,193 

197,180 

35,558 

17,520 

32,273 

78,962 

18,996 

63,601 

4.780 

96,276 

1,950 

1,306.306 

1,729,714 



2,429 

1.209 

147, 102 

54,229 

51,062 

2,916 

163,108 

5,293 

6,350 

189,224 

5,491 

1,844 

164,775 

99,406 

18.343 

816,913 



' See Tabie 35 for harbor freight. 



In cases where the port freight as reported to the 
Census is for boats owned by less than 3 operators, the 
port has been included under "all other ports/* in or- 
der not to disclose individual operations. For this 
reason certain important ports can not be shown sepa- 
rately. 

The bulk of the freight reported under ** stone, sand, 
etc.,** was sand dredged in the neighborhood of the 
port at which it was delivered, and in certain cases 
such freight constituted the bulk of the freight 
handled. This is notably the case in most of the 
ports of the Upper Mississippi system. Table 34 
shows the ports where the "stone, sand, etc.,** deliv- 
ered constitute more than one-half of the total freight 
handled. 



Table 34. — Ports where the stone, sand, etc.. recHvcdform the hulk 
of all freight handled: 1906. 



rpIK^r MietsEjiitippi system: 

Altwi. U\ 

Burlington^ lowit . ...... 

rimton, lown , . . , , 

Da WQDort, Iowa 

G^lijnji. [11 „.. 

KiiQuiia nty. Mo ft*5,«i4 

MoiiDf. lu a6p3ae 

MuflCtttint't Town,, „.,,„..„... , jl.fM 

Quincy, 111......... 

Rock Island, lU . 

CdtletUburg. Ky. „. ,,. 

Chjitttf nocjpa. Tftnti, 

Krii'X vlUts Tt'un ............_... ....... 

NaflhvUlt', TtJtm - , -..,,.._„,, 
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The sand included as freight does not include the 
sand that was dredged and delivered within the con- 
fines of a port; this sand shipment has been classified 
as harbor work. 

Ranked by the quantity of freight handled Pittsburg 
is easily first, followed by Cincinnati, Louisville, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, and Memphis in the order named. 
Kansas City is seventh, according to total tonnage, but 
practically all of the freight is sand, the quantity of 
other freight being small. Hence, as a general freight 
port, the rank of Kansas City is low. Evansville, 
Vicksburg, Cairo, Paducah, Wheeling, and Madison 
follow in the order named, these comprising all of the 
specified ports showing more than 100,000 tons of 
freight movement. 

Freight classified as harbor work, or lighterage, 
amounted to 5,190,291 tons, exclusive of car freight 
handled by the car ferries, for which see Table 48. 
Table 35 shows the distribution of harbor work. 

Table 35. — Uarbor work, by river systems, rivers, and ports: 1906. 



BIVEB STSTKIf , RIVER, AND PORT. 



Aggregate 

Upper Mississippi system. 

Mississippi river 

Illinois river 

Missouri river 



Total 
(tons) . 



5,190,291 



482, OiO 



459,105 
2,700 
19,485 



Kansas City, Mo. 
All other ports... 



5,000 
14,485 

St. Croix river ' 800 

Ohio system ! 2,354,147 



Ohio river 2,249,122 

Catlettsburg. Ky ' 20,000 

Cincinnati, Ohio 72,000 

Pittsburg, Pa 2,102,122 

All other ports I 55,000 



Coal 



Sand 



(tons). (tons). 



Miscel- 
laneous 

mer- 
chandise 

(tons). 



238,302 



4,698,101 253,828 



3,200 1 477,962 ! 



928 



"I" 



2,400 



458,727 I 



19,235 ! 



378 
300 
250 



Cumberland river 

Nashville, Tenn 

Kanawha river 

Charleston, W. Va. 
Tennessee river 

Knoxville, Tenn 



.28,125 



28,125 
72,400 



72,400 
4,500 



4,500 

Lower Mississippi system | 2,354,054 



Mississippi river i 2,322,624 | 



Baton Rouge, La. 

I airo. 111 

Greenville, Miss... 
Memphis, Tenn... 
New Orleans, La.. 

i t. Louis, Mo 

.\.l other ports 



A rkansas river 

Little Rock, Ark. 
Yazoo liver 



42,400 
14,600 
89,000 
195,000 
107,500 
909,002 
906,122 

21,430 



5.000 I. 
14,235 I 



250 



800 I 



2,354,147 



2,249,122 



20,000 I. 

72,000 . 

2,102,122 1. 

55,000 L 

28,125 . 



28,125 '. 
72,400 ;. 



72,400 
4,500 j 



' 4,500 

235,102 I 1,866,052 j 



252,900 



235,102 1,844.622 242,000 



35,000 ; 

14,600 I. 



3,000 i 



120,000 
26,500 
39.002 ! 



4,400 
89, '666 
"74;566 



75,000 I. 
6,500 I 
930,000 . 
830,122 I 75,000 

21,430 



should be added to that reported as freight in Table 33. 
Thus the total quantities handled at the specified ports 
for which harbor work was reported (exclusive of car 
freight) were as follows: 



Table 36. — Total freight and harbor work for ports reporting harbor 
work: 1906. 



Total 
(tons). 



Baton Rouge, La 57, 908 

Cairo, 111 » 261,839 

Catlettsburg, Ky 29,694 

Charleston, W. Va » 111,060 

Cincinnati, Ohio i 2,435,215 

Greenville, Miss I 178,519 

Kansas C^ty , Mo 650, 964 

Knoxville, Tenn I 82, 328 

LlttleRock, Ark ■ 26,906 

Memphis, Tenn : » 857, 308 

Nashville, Tenn | 127, 318 

New Orleans, La i » 1, 144, 113 

Pittsburg, Pa 8,956,697 

St. Louis, Mo M, 712, 983 



Freight 
handled 
(tons). 



15,506 

247,239 

9,694 

38,650 
363,215 

89,519 
645,954 

77,828 

5,476 

662.306 

99,193 
036,613 
854,575 
743,961 



Harbor 
work 
(tons). 



42,400 

14,600 

20,000 

72,400 

72.000 

89,000 

5,000 

4,500 

21,430 

196,000 

28,126 

107,500 

2, 102, 122 

969,002 



1 Does not include freight ferried in railway cars. 

The ranking ports, when all merchandise is con- 
sidered, are the following, the list including all ports 
showing over 100,000 tons of freight shipped and 
received and harbor work exclusive of car freight : 

Ports shounng over 100,000 tons affreight shipped and received: 1906. 



Tons. 



Tons. 



Pittsburg, Pa 8,956,697 

Cincinnati, Ohio 2, 435, 215 

St. Louis, Mo 1,712,983 

LoulsviUe, Ky 1,203,727 

New Orleans, La 1,144,113 

Memphis.Tenn 857,308 

Kansas City, Mo 650,954 

Evansville, Ind 416, 133 



Vicksburg, Miss ' 375,454 

Cairo. Ill ' 261,839 

Paducah, Ky 239,808 

Greenville, Miss 178, 519 

Wheeling, W.Va I 161,650 

Nashville, Tenn 127,318 

Charleston, W.Va j 111,050 

Madison, Ind ■ 107,053 



21,430 
10,000 



21,430 



•I 



In considering the total merchandise handled at 
tho (liflFerent ports the tonnage shown in Table 35 



PASSENGERS. 

A comparative statement of the passengers carried 
by ferryboats and all other vessels on the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries is given in Table 37. 

The many bridges now crossing the Upper Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, and the Ohio rivers have resulted 
in a large decrease since 1889 in the number of ferry 
passengers on these rivers, while the Lower Missis- 
sippi, which is bridged only at St. Louis and Memphis, 
shows a large increase. 

The statistics in detail with respect to passenger 
traffic for 1906 are given in Table 38. 

The passengers carried by a vessel are credited to 
the river on which the chief port or home port of the 
vessel is located, and it therefore follo*ws that in the 
case of boats plying on more than one river, the river 
on which the home port is located has received credit 
for all passengers, even though they be local passen- 
gers between landings on another river. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



Table 37.— NUMBER OF PASSENGERS, BY RIVER SYSTEMS, WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE AND PER CENT OF TOTAL: 

1906, 1889, AND 1880. 





1906 


1889 


1880 


PER (EN 
ORE 

1889 to 
1906 


r or IN- 

kSE. 


PER CENT OF TOT AC. 


KIVEK BYhTEM and class <W rA8sENuEK8. 


1880 to 
1889 


1900 


1889 


1880 


Total 


U4, 122,241 


10,858,894 


6,728,067 


30.1 


61.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Ferryboats 


» 10,022,612 
4,099,629 


8,474,646 
2,384,248 


5,199,984 
1,528,083 


18.3 
71.9 


63.0 
56.0 


71.0 
29.0 


7a 

22.0 


77.3 


All other vessels 


22.7 






Upper Mississippi system 


2,333,084 


1.821,734 


1,380,912 


28.1 i 31.9 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 






Ferryboats 


890.836 
1,442,248 

4,776,088 


1,482,984 
338,750 

6.503.143 


1,026.182 
354.730 

3,961,798 


239.9 44.5 
325.8 : »4.5 

«26.6 1 64.1 


38.2 
61.8 

100.0 


81.4 
18.6 

100.0 


74.3 


All other vessels 


25.7 


Ohio system . . . . 


loao 






Ferryboats 


2.951.908 
1,824,180 

7,013,060 


4,996, 549 
1,506,504 

2,534,017 


3,000,862 
960,936 

1,385,357 


S40.9 
21.1 

176.8 


66.5 
56.8 

82.9 


61.8 
38.2 

100.0 


76.8 
23.2 

100.0 


75.7 


All other vessels 


24.3 


LfOwer Mississiooi svstem 


loao 






Ferryboats 


6,179,868 
833,201 


1.995,113 
538.904 


1,172,940 
212,417 


209.8 
54.6 


70.1 ■ 
153.7 


88.1 
11.9 


78.7 
21.3 


84.7 


All other vessels 


15.3 







1 Includes 371.514 passengers ferried In railway cars on the Ohio, Tennessee, and Lower Mississippi rivers. > Decrease. 

Table 38.— NUMBER OF PASSENGERS, BY GLASS OF VESSELS AND BY RIVER SYSTEMS AND RIVERS: 1906. 







1 
1 FREIGHT AND PASSENGER VESSELS. 


FERRYBOATS. 


TUGS AND OTHER TOW- 
ING VESSELS. 


i BARGES. 




RIVER SYSTEM AND RIVER. 


Total. 


Regular. 


1 
Excursion. 


1 

Total. 


Regular. 


Excur- 
sion. 


Total. 


Regu- 
lar. 


Excur- 
sion. 


Total. ; 


Regu- 
lar. 


Excur- 
sion. 


Aggregate 


> 14, 122, 241 


23,800.550 


1,765,998 


'2,043,552 


10,022,612 j 


19.807.731 


214,881 


58.688 
3.947 


29,459 


29,229 


1 

231,391 ; 


17,772 


213,610 






Upper Mississippi system. 


2,333,084 


1.211,910 


404,988 


>806.922 


890,836 


890,150 


677 


317 


3,630 


; 226,391 \ 

48,391 
178,000 


16,772 


209,619 


Upper Mississippi 

Ilunois 


1,419,070 

455,935 

382.040 

76,039 

4,776.088 


692,814 
277.856 
165,201 
76,039 

1,788,531 


268.731 

44.089 

87,199 

4,969 

1,027,023 


> 424, 083 , 
233,767 
78.002 
71,970 

761,508 


673,997 


673,370 


627 


3,868 
79 


238 
79 


3,630 




6,772 
10,000 


41,619 
168,000 


Missouri 


216,839 


216,789 


60 




All other rivers • 




. 1 


i i "■• 




Ohio system 


1 
2.951.908 


2,768,304 


183.604 


30,649 


6,280 


24.369 


1 
5,000 


1,000 


4,000 






Ohio 


4,059,617 

4,555 

43,865 

45,326 

77,952 

7,752 

13,263 

246,486 

76,480 

122,401 

78,391 

7,013.069 


1,247,184 

4,555. 

14,862 

44,826 

77,152 

7,752 

13.263 

246,486 

76,480 

42,799 

13,172 

809,109 


725,436 

4,555 

12,062 

42,876 

55,212 

7,212 

13,263 

78,486 

53,665 

33,956 

300 

333,987 


521,748 


2,783,387 


2,599,783 


183,604 


28,046 


5,180 


22,866 


1 1,000 


1,000 




Big Sandy 




Cumberland 


• 2,800 
1,950 
21,940 ; 
540 


24,600 


24,600 




403 
500 
800 


■■"36o' 

800 


403 
200 


4,666 


4.000 


Qreen 






' 


Kanawha 














Kentucky 








1 






Little Kanawha 










1 






Monongahela 


168,666 
22,815 ; 
8,843 
12,872 

475, 122 


















Muskingum 


















Tennessee 


78,702 ' 
65,219 

6,179.868 


78.702 
65,219 

6,149.268 




900 


1 900 








Wabash 





1 






Lower Mississippi system . 


30.600 


, 24,092 


, 22.862 


1.230 














Lower Mississippi 

Arkansas . 


6,926.616 
75,370 

4,900 
1,790 
1,340 

104 
2,284 

665 


780,476 
21,040 

1,775 
1,790 
1,340 

104 
2,284 

300 


1 316,062 
11,172 

1,775 
950 

1,340 
104 

2.284 
300 


464,414 
9,868 


6,122,173 
54,330 

3,000 : 


6,091,573 
54,330 

3.000. 


30,600 


23.967 


1 22,837 


1,130 




1 


1 




Ouachita and Black 
of Louisiana . . - - , - 




125 


1 25 


100 


1 






Red 


840 










St. Francis 








1 






White 




' 1 .. 




1 






Yazoo 








1 






All other rivers < 




365 


365 






:'■■ ":"t:"."::'/::::::""i 












! 




1 1 


" 1 



Uncludes 
< Includes 
'Includes 
« Includes 



371,514 passengers ferried in railway cars on the Ohio. Tennessee, and Lower Mississippi rivers. 

700 excursion passengers on yachts. 

Minnesota, St. Croix. Salt oi Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

Forked Doer river and Black bayou. 
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FERRYBOATS. 



Statistics of the ferries for the years 1889 and 1906 
are presented in Table 39. 

Table 39. — Ferryboats, v^th per cent of increase: 2906 and 1889. 



Table 40. — Ferryboats, by river systems: 1906. 



RIVER SYSTEM. 





1906 


1889 


Per cent 
of In- 
crease. 


NvimN^r nf vmmaU . . 


U66 

22,180 

$1,776,360 

$1,553,121 

$498,747 

$1,054,374 

699 

$413,553 

UO, 022, 612 


163 

18,593 

$1,056,250 

$1,196,817 


1.8 


Oross tonna^ 


19 3 


Value of vessels 


68.2 


OroM income ... 


29 8 


From passengers 




From all other sources 






Kumber of employees 


893 
$456,676 
8,474,646 


»21.7 


Wages .*...' 


>9. 4 


N^irnhnr n1 piMUMngRrii PArriAd . , . 


18.3 







1 Includes 14 railway f^rry steamers, with 350,282 passengers. 



3 Decrease. 



Total 

Upper Mississippi . 
Lower Mississippi 

Total 

Upper Mississippi. 
Lower Mississippi. 



Number 



Gross 



°ir- ,»<>•-«'• 



166 , 22, 180 



2,408 
5,276 
14,496 



Number of 

passengers 

carried. 



10,022,612 



890,836 
2,951,908 
6,179,868 



PEE CENT or TOTAL. 



30.7 
38.0 
31.3 



loao 



10.9 
23.8 
65.4 



100.0 



8.9 
29.5 
61.7 



The ferry passengers formed 71 per cent of all pas- 
sengers for all vessels reported for 1906, as compared 
with 78 per cent in 1889. The feriying of wagons, 
teams, and live stock forms a large part of the ferry- 
boat traflBc, and since the income therefrom is re- 
ported as income from** all other sources/' this item 
is largely in excess of passenger income. 

The distribution of the ferries by river systems is 
indicated in Table 40. 



The ferry passengers of the Upper Mississippi system 
numbered 673,997 for the Mississippi river and 216,839 
for the Missouri. The 2,951,908 ferry passengers of 
the Ohio system were distributed as follows: Ohio 
river, 2,783,387; Cumberiand river, 24,600; Tennessee 
river, 78,702; and Wabash river, 65,219. The ferry 
passengers of the Lower Mississippi system numbered 
6,122,173 for the Mississippi river itself; 54,330 for the 
Arkansas; and 3,365 for the minor tributaries. 

The principal ferry points and the only centers, or 
districts, for which detailed statistics can be given with- 
out disclosing individual operations are New Orleans 
and St. Louis, the statistics for which districts are pre- 
sented in Table 41. 



Table 41.— FERRYBOATS, BY DISTRICTS. WITH PER CENT IN EACH DISTRICT: 1906. 





Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


OBOS8 INCOME. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 

099 




Number of 


DISTRICT. 


Total. 
$1,553,121 


1 

Passen- 
; gors. 


AU other 
sources. 

$1,054,374 


Wages. 
$413,553 


"'cSS^" 


Total 


166 


22,180 


$1,776,360 


$498,747 


10,022,612 






New Orleans 


11 
10 
145 


1.598 
4,061 
16,521 


214.000 

241,047 

1,321.313 


154,415 
631,434 
767.272 


49,730 

79.504 

360,513 


104,685 
551.930 
397.759 


65 

I 72 

562 


25,467 
65,675 
322,411 


3.524,470 
1,633,113 
4,865,029 


St. Louis 


All other 












PER CENT or T 


OTAL. 

inoo 




100.0 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


1 
100.0 


100.0 1 100.0 


100.0 


im A 








New Orleans 


a6 

6.0 
87.3 


7.2 
18.3 
74.5 


12.0 
13.6 

74.4 1 


9. 9 10. 1 9. 9 
40. 7 1 15. 9 1 62. 3 

49. 4 ' 74. 1 37. 7 

1 |i 


9.3 
1 10.3 
' 80.4 


6. 2 35. 2 


St. Louis 


15. 9 16. 3 


All other 


78.0 48.5 




i 



No income was reported for 212,710 out of the 
350,282 railway ferry passengers included in the above 
tables, all the revenue being reported as for railway 
service. 

Only one ferry, that at Wabasha, Minn., was re- 
ported as operated under municipal ownership. 

In addition to the foregoing there are a few team 
boats, or boats using horse treadmills for motive 
power, which, not being within the scope of the steam 
vessel class, have been included in the class of un- 
rigged vessels. There are 6 boats of this character in 
use on the Upper Mississippi and Ohio systems, all 
side wheelers, the detailed statistics of which are given 
in Table 42. 



Table 42. — Team boats: 1906. 

Number of boats 6 

Gross tonnage 106 

Value of property $7,600 

Boats $5, 700 

All other property $1,300 

Leases $600 

Gross income $4,970 

From freight $500 

From passengers $645 

From all other sources (ferrj'ing teams, ete.) $3, 825 

Employees on boats: 

Number 6 

Wages .... V '. $1 992 

Number of passengers carried 4*200 

Freight carried <net tons) 1,000 

The bridging of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
has of course been a factor in reducing the ferry traffic, 
which would have otherudse reached much larger pro- 
portions. The points at which the Mississippi, Mis- 
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souri, and Ohio rivers are spanned by bridges, either 
railway or highway, are as follows: 

The upper Miflsissippi river at and below St. Paul: 

Minnesota. — St. Paul, 7; Hastings, 2; Winona, 3; Red Wing, 
Reads Landing. 

Wisconsin. — La Crosse, 2; Prairie du Chien. 

Iowa. — Eagle Point, Dubuque, 2; Sabula, Lyons, Clinton, 2; 
Muscatine, Burlington, Fort Madison, Keokuk. 

Illinois. — Rock Island, 2; Keithsburg, Quincy, Alton. 

Missouri. — Hannibal, Louisiana. 

The Missouri river, below Bismarck, North Dakota. 

South Dakota. — Pontis, Pierre, Chamberlain. 

Iowa. — Sioux City, 2. 

Nebraska. — Blair. Omaha, 3; Plattsmouth, Nebraska City, Rulo. 

Kansas. — Atchison, Leavenworth, Fort Leavenworth. 

Missouri. — St. Joseph, Kansas City, 2; Randolph, Sibley, Glas- 
gow, Boonville, Jefferson City, St. Charles. Fort Bellefontaine. 

The Ohio river: 

Pennsylvania. — Pitt sbiu-g- Allegheny, 2; Neville Island, 3; Roch- 
ester, Beaverboro. 



Ohio. — East Liverpool, 2; Steuben ville. 2; Mingo, Bellaire, Mari- 
etta. Cincinnati, 5. 

West Hrgn'nta. — ^WTieeling, 3; Parkersburg, Point Pleasant, 
Kenova. 

Kentucky. — ^Ashland. Louisville, 2; Henderson. 

Indiana. — New Albany. 

Illinois. — Cairo. 

The lower Mississippi river: 

Missouri. — St. Louis, 2; Memphis. 

YACHTS. 

The yachts of the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries are all power boats. Tables 43 and 44 give 
the number, tonnage, and value of the yachts in 
service during the year, the former table showing 
the distribution according to character of power, 
and the latter the distribution according to means of 
propulsion. 



Table 43.— YACHTS-NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE, BY CHARACTER OF POWER: 1906. 







TOTAL. 

Gross 
tonnage. 




Value of 
vessels. ' 


STEAM. 




i 


QASOLINE. 

Gross 
tonnage. 




RIVEB SYSTEM. 


Number 
of 

▼CMOls. 

222 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 

$278,276 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Total 


3; 265 


$563,400 


34 


1,425 


188 


1,830 


$286,125 


Upper MiBsissippi 


130 
56 
36 


1,946 
644 
665 


296,100 
136,700 
130,600 


18 
9 

7 


1,050 
152 
223 


156,576 
60,050 
52,650 


112 
47 
29 


896 
492 
442 


139,525. 


Onu) 


67,650 


Lower MiasissiDDi 


77.960 












100.0 


PER CENT OF TOTAL. 








Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 







Upper Misaiflsippi 


58.6 
25.2 
16.2 


50.8 
19.8 
20.4 


52.6 I 

24.3 

23.2 


52.9 
26.5 
20.6 


73.7 
10.7 
16.6 


56.3 

24.8 
18.9 


60.6 
25.0 
16.4 


49.0 
26.9 
24.2 


48.9 


oSfo^"!T!^^^::;..;::::::::::::.:::. :::::::::::. ::.:....: 


23.7 


Lower Mi««i««lppl 


27.3 







Table 44.— YACHTS— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE, BY CHARACTER OF PROPULSION AND RIVER 

SYSTEMS: 1906. 



RIVER SYSTEM. 



Total 

Upper Mississippi . 

Ohio 

Lower Mississippi 



Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 



222 



130 
56 
36 



Gross 
tonnage. 



3,255 



1,946 
644 
666 



Value of 
vessels. 



$563,400 



296.100 
136.700 , 
130,600 



STERN WHEEL. 



Num- 

Vw'sSs.:*^'^"*^®- 



Gross 



1.774 



The gasoline boats constituted 84.7 per cent of 
the total number, 56.2 per cent of the tonnage, and 
a little more than one-half of the value of the pleasure 
craft. 



WORK BOATS. 



A large number of work boats other than freight car- 
riers are included among the unrigged craft. They 
comprise dredges, sand pump boats, derrick barges, 
pile drivers, and other work craft not equipped with 



.091 
254 
429 



Value of 
vessels. 



$240,400 



149,400 
26,650 
64,350 



SIDE WHEEL. 



Num- 
ber of 
vessels 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Value of 
vessels. 



$10,650 



8.800 

1,000 

750 



Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 



146 



Gross 
tonnage. 



95 1 
31 I 
20 



790 
378 
217 



Value of 
vessels. 



$312,460 



137,900 
109.050 
66.500 



propelling power. The statistics pertaining to boats 
of this character, so far as they can be segregated, are 
presented in Tables 45 and 46. In some cases dredges, 
derrick barges, and like boats have been reported in 
connection with freight carrying barges, and in such 
cases, when possible, the details for the work boats 
have been segregated by apportionment. Table 45 
shows the statistics for derrick, elevator, diving, and 
pile driving barges, and Table 46 shows the statistics 
for dredges and sand pump boats. 
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Table 46. — Statistics of derrick, elevator, diving, and pile driving 
barges, by river systems : 1906. 



RIVER SYSTEM. 



Num- 
I ber. 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 



Total . 



43 3,f)15 



Value. 



$164.6.10 



Gross 
income. 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



$172,212 



Upper Mississippi. 

Onio 

Lower Mississippi . 



11 


462 


22,050 


15 


1,140 


50,400 


17 


2,313 


92,200 



37,805 
40,820 
93,587 



Wages. 



$75,436 



12,553 
23,251 
39,632 



Table 46. — Statistics of dredges and sand pump boats j by river 
systems: 1906. 



RIVER SYSTEM. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Value. 


Gross 
income. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Wages. 


ToUl 


87 


9,239 


$752,918 


$742,218 


484 


$295,511 


Upper Mississippi 

Lower Mississippi 


32 
40 
15 


2,688 
4,527 
2,024 


226,850 281,920 
382,768 322,413 
143,300 137,885 


222 
168 
94 


122,171 
123,890 
49,450 



RAILWAY SHIPPING. 

Freight and passenger cars are ferried at fourteen 
points on the Mississippi river and its tributaries. The 
transfer points are as follows: 

On the Ohio river: Between Brookport, 111., and Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. 

On the Tennessee river: Between Gunters Landing and Hobbs 
Island, Alabama. 

On the Kanawha river: Between Charleston and South Buffner, 
West Virginia. 

On the Mississippi river: Between St. Louis, Mo., and East St. 
Louis, 111.; Ivory, Mo., and East Ivory. 111.; Moro, 111., and Little 
Rock Landing, Mo.; Cairo, 111., and Bird Point, Mo.; Columbus, 
Ky.. and Belmont, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn., and Hopefield. Ark.; 
Helena, Ark., and Trotters Point, Miss.; Vicksburg, Miss., and 
Delta Point, La.; Natchez, Miss., and Vidalia, La.; New Orleans 
and Grouldsboro, La. ; and New Orleans and Algiers, Louisiana. 

The general statistics are presented in Table 47. 

Table 47. — Craft operated in connection with steam railroads^ by 
class: 1906. 



Total. 



Steam. Unrigged. 



Number ci vesmls | 38 

Gross tonnage I 21.206 

Value of vessels SI, 231, 895 

261 
$192,201 
J 371,514 



Number of employees. 

Wages 

Number of passengers carried. 



24 


14 


10,480 


10,726 


Sl,00il,154 


$222,741 


255 


6 


S188,601 


$3,600 


371.514 





1 Includes 21,232 passengers carried on towboats. 

Passengers were reported as carried at the following 
car transfer points: At New Orleans, La.; between 
Natchez, Miss., and Vidalia, La.; Vicksburg, Miss., 
and Delta Point, La.; Helena, Ark., and Trotters 
Point, Miss. ; Columbus, Ky., and Belmont, Mo. ; Cairo, 
HI., and Bird Point, Mo.; Brookport, 111., and 
Paducah, Ky.; and Gunters Landing and Hobbs 
Island, Alabama. 

Table 48 presents the details of the vessel equip- 
ment for this service, and the freight handled. 

In a number of cases the reports showed the num- 
ber of loaded cars ferried, and in two cases the 99,825 
cars ferried included loaded and empty cars. For the 



latter cases it has been estimated that the loaded cars 
formed 80 per cent of the cars transferred, and the 
freight handled has been estimated at 20 tons per car. 
On this basis there were 3,770,340 tons of freight trans- 
ferred in 188,517 loaded cars, in addition to the 3,135,- 
257 tons of freight directly reported. On the basis of 
20 tons per car for the freight directly reported there 
is obtained an estimated total of 345,280 loaded cars 
for all car freight. 

-Craft operated in connection with steam, railroads, by 
river systems : 1906. 



Table 48. 



Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Steam vessels: 

Number 

Gross tonnage 

Ferryboat."— 

Number 

Gross tonnage. 
Towboats— 

Number 

Gross tonnage. 
Unrigged vessels: 

Number 

Gross tonnage 



Freight in cars (tons) 6,005,597 



Total. 



38 
21,206 

24 

in, 480 

13 
8,653 

II 
1,827 

14 
10,726 



Reported | 3, 135, 257 

Estimated ! 3, 770,340 



Ohio sys- 
tem. 



2,887 

5 
1,427 

2 

974 

3 
453 

4 

1,460 

287,777 



172,497 
115,280 



Lower Mis- 
sissippi 
system. 



29 
18,319 

19 
9,053 

11 
7,679 

8 
1,374 

10 
9.266 

6.617.820 



2,962,760 
3,655,060 



GOVERNMENT VESSELS. 

State and city, — The general statistics for the vessels 
owned and operated by state and city governments 
are given in Table 49. 

Table 49, — Vessels owned and operated by state and city govern- 
ments : 1906. 



Total. 



Steam. ' Unrigged. 



Number of vessclr. I 8 

Gross tonnage 873 

Value of vesseis 180. 200 

Gross Income $7, 000 

Number of employees I 16 

Wages I $11,300 

Number of passengers carried 5, 000 



4 

375 

S59.700 

$1,000 

15 

$11,300 

5,000 



4 

498 

$20,500 

$6,000 



These vessels were employed as follows : One steamer 
in ferry service in Minnesota, 1 steamer for the pro- 
tection of game by the state of Illinois, 1 steamer in 
quarantine duty and 3 barges for the disposal of gar- 
bage at New Orleans, and 1 steamer and 1 barge in 
harbor work at St. Louis. 

Federal. — The United States Government has a large 
number of vessels in service on the Mississippi river and 
its tributaries, chiefly in connection with the various 
improvements to the channels and harbors under the 
direction of the Engineer Department of the United 
States Army. These vessels are not included else- 
where in this report. 

In 1906 there were in the service of the Engineer 
Department 361 vessels of 5 tons register or over, com- 
prising steamboats, tenders, launches, towboats, snag 
boats, dredges of different types — hydraulic, pump and 
suction, dipper, ladder, etc. — derrick boats, pile drivers, 
quarter boats, repair boats, barges, scows, and flats. 
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This is inclusive of the boats of the New Orleans station 
employed in the improvements at the Mississippi river 
passes. 

The manner of reporting the tonnage is not uniform 
for all vessels, gross tonnage being reported in some 
cases and net tonnage or displacement tonnage in oth- 
ers, and in a few cases no data as to the tonnage. The 
tonnage reported fof* 341 vessels aggregates 72,411 tons. 
Vessels of the steamer class, including all vessels 
equipped with propelling power, numbered 126; the 
tonnage of 6 of these was not reported, but 120 reported 
a tonnage of 23,693. 

Horsepower was reported in the case of 83 vessels,' 
with a tonnage of 19,321. Of these vessels, 78 were 
steam vessels of 25,034 horsepower and 5 were gasoline 
boats of 74 horsepower. 

The value of all Federal craft on the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries, with the exception of 2 unrigged 
craft for which the value was not reported, was 
$5,438,226, which amount forms 23.8 per cent of the 
value of all commercial craft. 

The Federal fleet in 1906 included 32 dredges of all 
kinds, valued at $2,548,070, and 12 snag boats, valued 
at $529,618. Five of the vessels of 841 tons are of iron 
construction, 60 vessels of 20,045 tons are of steel con- 
struction, 6 of 1,368 tons are composite, 3 of 699 tons 
are iron and steel, and 287 are wooden vessels. For 
95 of the self-propelling vessels the classification by 
means of propulsion is as follows: Stem wheels, 78; 
side wheels, 7; and screw propellers, 10. 

The Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, had 1 wooden steam vessel of a gross ton- 
nage of 50 and a value of $7,434 on the Mississippi 
river, and the Ijight-House Service, 3 steam tenders of 
a gross tonnage of 1,312 and a value of $111,400. Of 
the latter boats, 2 are of steel construction and 1 of 
wood; and 2 are stern wheel boats and 1 is side wheel. 

FISHING CRAtT. 

The number, tonnage, and value of vessels engaged 
in the commercial fisheries, as reported by the Bureau 
of Fisheries, and the number of persons employed on 
such vessels, are given in the following statement, the 
figures being for 1903, the last year for which statistics 
are available: 

Vessels engaged in commercial fisheries: 190'i. 

NumlK^r of t ransiwrtlng vessels 5 

Net tonnage 138 

Value of vessels $11, 400 

NumlHT of persons employed •. . . . 19 

IDLE VESSELS. 

Table 50 gives the statistics in regard to idle vessels 
wliich are not included in the foregoing tables. 



Table m.— Idle vessels: 1906. 





Total. 


Steam. 


Unrigged. 


Number of vessels 


171 

15,038 

14,564 

1310,085 

2 

2 

166 

1 

68 
5 
36 

1 

7,3a-i 


100 

4,482 

4,009 

1256,220 

2 
2 
95 

1 

58 
5 
36 

1 

7,325 


71 


flrosfl tonnage , 


10,556 


Net tonnage 


10,555 


Value of vessels 

Construction: 
Iron 


>54,465 


Steel 




Wood 


71 


Composite... . 




Character of propulsion: 

Stem wheel 




Side wheel 




Screw.. 




All other 




Horsepower of engines 








Steam 


6,407 
918 


6,407 
918 




Gasoline 





The idle steam vessels constituted 6.5 per cent of 
the number of all steam vessels, active and idle, 3 per 
cent of the tonnage, and 1.9 per cent of the value; 
while of the unrigged craft, the idle boats formed nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the number of all unrigged craft, 
two-tenths of 1 per cent of the tonnage, and six- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the value. 

In 1889 the idle steam vessels, or steam vessels for 
which no traffic report was received, were 138 in num- 
ber; they had a tonnage of 17,364 and were valued 
at $902,643. The proportion these vessels formed 
of all steam vessels amounted to 12.4 per cent for 
number, 8.3 per cent for tonnage, and 8.6 per cent for 
value. 

CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are between fifteen and sixteen thousand 
miles of navigable waterways in the Mississippi valley, 
and for the survey and improvement of the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries $208,063,097, or over twice 
as much as was shown at the Eleventh Census, has 
been appropriated by Congress up to and including 
the act of March 2, 1907.^ Whatever differences 
exist between the figures shown in 1890 and those for 
the same periods as showTi in this report are due to a 
reclassification of the streams or localities improved, 
to a readjustment of some of the appropriations, or 
to apparent errors made in 1890. The earliest appro- 
priation was made in 1809, when Congress author- 
ized the expenditure of $25,000 for the purpose of 
extending the Carondelet canal to the Mississippi 
river. 

Table 51 shows the amounts appropriated by Con- 
gress for the survey, improvement, and maintenance 
of the waterways of the Mississippi valley, by systems 
and by periods. 

Of the total amount appropriated, 33.1 per cent 
was for the specific improvement of the waterways of 
the Upper Mississippi system, 31.4 per cent for the 

*Not including $421,623 appropriated for the Red River (of the 
North) and for Warroad harbor and river. 
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Ohio system, 33.2 per cent for the Lower Mississippi 
system, and 2.3 per cent for general improvements. 
Of the total, 59.6 per cent has been appropriated since 
1890. 

Table 51. — Congressional appropriations for the survey , improve- 
menty and maintenance of the tributary streams and harbors of the 
Mississippi river, by periods and river systems.^ 





APPROPRIATIONS. 


BIVEB SYSTEM. 


Total. 


h£hX"e 1891 to 1906, March 2, 


Total 


1208,063,097 


' 183,993,783 \ $115,268,431 S8,800,883 






Upper Mississippi 


68,802,307 

♦ 65,433,649 

69,118,561 

4,708,380 


31,283,506 

24,641,220 

23,»10,675 

4,708,380 


35,994,999 
37,351,826 
41,921,606 


1,524,000 
3,440,603 


Lower Mississippi 

General 


3,836,2a) 









I Does not Include appropriations for the improvements at mouth of the 
Mississippi river, for which see section on Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico. 

From Table 52, which shows the Congressional 
appropriations for each stream or locality, it will be 
seen, as is to be expected, that the largest appropria- 
tions have been made for the survey, improvement, 
and maintenance of the Mississippi river. 

The total appropriations for the Mississippi river 
aggregate $97,685,920, or a little less than one-half of 
the total amount appropriated for the waterways of the 
valley. Of the amount shown for the Mississippi river, 
59.4 per cent was for the improvement of the lower 
part of the river, which is the portion between the 



mouth of the Ohio river and Head of Passes below 
New Orleans. This amount includes not only the 
appropriations for such work as snagging, dredging, 
and the removal of wrecks, but also those for levee 
work and other improvements at various specified 
localities. The appropriations for the betterments at 
the mouth of the Mississippi river are included in the 
section relating to the Atlantic coast and Gulf of 
Mexico. In the case of the Upper Mississippi, which 
extends from the headwaters of the river to the mouth 
of the Ohio, the total appropriations cover not only 
those for the improvement and maintenance of the 
channel, but also those for the construction of reser- 
voirs at the headwaters of this river, as well as those 
for the improvements at the Des Moines rapids and 
other specific localities. 

The next largest appropriations have been made for 
the Ohio river, for the improvement of which Congress 
has authorized the expenditure of over $25,000,000. 
The expenditures have been not only for general open 
channel improvement and snag boat yrork, but also for 
the construction of locks and dams. It is the intention 
to ultimately canalize this river from Pittsburg to its 
mouth by the construction of sufficient locks and dams 
to afford either a 6-foot or a 9-foot depth the entire 
length of the river. The cost of the canal around the 
Falls of the Ohio at Louisville, Ky., which amounts to 
nearly $6,000,000, is included in the total for the Ohio 
river. 



Table 52.— CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SURVEY, IMPROVEMENT, AND MAINTENANCE OF THE 
TRIBUTARY STREAMS AND HARBORS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, BY PERIODS AND LOCALITIES. 



RIVER SYSTEM AND LOCALITY. 



Date of 
earliest 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 



Aggregate 1809 

Upper Mississippi system ' 1836 

1836 
1894 
1899 
1876 
1880 
1839 
1839 
1878 
1880 
1852 
1899 
1882 
1890 
1905 
WA 
1807 
1836 
1871 
1839 
1838 
1878 
1879 



Mississippi river headwaters to mouth of Ohio river >. 

Mississippi river to Lake Superior (survey) 

Big Stone Lake and Lake.Traverse, Minn, and S. Dak. 

Chippewa river, Wis 

Cuivre river, Mo 

Des Moines and Iowa rivers, Iowa 

Fox and Wisconsin rivers, Wis 

Galena river. Ill 

Gasconade river, Mo 

Illinois river. 111 

Illinois and Des Plaines rivers. Ill 

Illinois and Mississippi canal, III.* 

Kaskaskia river, 111.* 

Lake Minnetonka. Minn 

Milwaukee and Rock River canal, Wis. and 111 

Minnesota river, Minn 

Missouri river 

Osage river. Mo 

Red Cedar river, Iowa 

Rock river, Wis. and 111 

St. Croix river, Minn, and Wis 

Yellowstone river, Mont, and N. Dak 



APPROPRIATICNS. 



Total. 



$208,063,097 



Up to and In- . 
chiding 1890. 



1891 to 1906, 
inclusive. 



39.677.513 I 
10,000 : 
5,000 
201,750 
12,000 
1.000 
a5,050,7ll 
236.102 
111,500 
2,377.779 
230,000 
7,578.179 
10,500 
. 7.000 
225,277 
137,500 
11,851.0<J0 ! 
801.021 I 
1,500 

1.000 ; 

147.365 

12S.750 : 



S83,993.783 : $115,268,431 



68.802,507 ij 31,283,508 | 35,994,909 



18,289,908 



166,750 

12,000 

1,000 

» 3, 740, 936 

166,000 1 

46,500 

1,773,827 



545.000 
6,000 



225,277 

127,500 

5,701,060 

260,000 

1,500 

1.000 

100.500 

118.750 



^ Includes operations of snag and dredge boats. 

'Includes $143,000 shown under Great Lakes in 1890, also payments connected with flowage damages. 

'Includes pa>'ments connected with flowage damages. 

« Called Hennepin canal in 1890. 

& Included under Lower Mississippi system In 1890. 

•Includes $50,000 contributed by citizens of St. Joseph, Mo. 



20,492,605 
10,000 
5.000 
35,000 



1,274,775 

70,102 

55.000 

503,952 

230.000 

7,033,179 

4.500 

7,000 



8,0G0 

•5.750.000 

463,021 



42.865 
10,000 



March 2, 
1907. 



$8,800,883 



1,524.000 



805,000 



35,000 



10.000 
100,000 



2.000 

400.000 

78,000 



4,000 



32576—08 14 
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Table 52.— CX)NGRESSI0NAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SURVEY, IMPROVEMENT, AND MAINTENANCE OF THE 
TRIBUTARY STREAMS AND HARBORS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, BY PERIODS AND LOCALITIES— Continued. 



RIVBR SYSTEM AND LOCAUTY. 



Date of 
earliest 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 



Ohio system . 



Ohio river 

Ohio river to Lake Erie canal (survey) 

AUeghenv river 

Big Sandy river, W. Va. and Ky 

Buckhannon river, W. Va 

Caney Fork river, Tenn 

Cheat river, W. Va 

Clinch river, Tenn 

Cumberland river, Tenn. and Ky 

Dock river. Tenn 

Elk river, Tenn. and Ala 

Elk river, W. Va 

French Broad and Little Pigeon rivers. Tenn. 

Gaoley river, W. Va 

Oreen and Barren rivers, Ky 

Guyandotte river, W. Va 

Hlwassee river, Tenn 

Holston river, Tenn 

Kanawha river, W. Va 

Ken t ucky rl ver, Ky 

Licking river, Ky 

LIttleKanawha river, W. Va 

Little Tennessee river, Tenn 

Monongahela river, W. Va. and Pa 

Muskingum river, Ohio 

Obey river. Tenn t 

Pittsburg harbor, Pa 

Red river, Tenn 

Rough river, Ky 

Tennessee river, Tenn. and Ky 

Tradewater river, Ky 

Wabash river, Ind. and HI 

Wabash and Erie canal, Ind. and HI 

White river, Ind 



Lower Mississippi system. 



Mississippi river, from mouth of the Ohio river to Head of Passes. 

Arkansas river 

Bartholomew bayou. La. and Ark 

Big Black river. Miss 

Big Hatchle river, Tenn 

Big Sunflower river, Miss 

Black river, Ark. and Mo 

Black bayou. La 

Boeuf river. La 

Cach6 river, Ark .^ 

Cane river. La .* 

Carondelet canal. La 

Cold water river, Miss 

Current river, Ark. and Mo 

Csrpress bayou, La. and Tex 

D' Arbonne and Comey bayous. La 

Forked Deer river, Tenn 

Fourche la Fave river, Ark 

L'Angullle river, Ark 

Little Missouri river, Ark 

Little Red river, Ark 

Little river, La 

Little river, Mo. and Ark 

Loegy bayou. La 

Obion river, Tenn 

Ouachita and Black rivers, Ark. and La 

Petit Jean river. Ark 

Pierre bayou, La. and Miss 

Red river, La., Ark., Okla., and Tex 

Roundaway and Vldal bavous. La 

St. Francis river. Ark. and Mo 

Saline river. Ark 

Steele and Washington bayous. Miss 

Sulphur river. Ark. and Tex 

Tallahatchie river. Miss 

Tchula Lake, Miss 

Tensas river and Macon bayou. La 

VIcksbuig harbor, Miss ! 

White river. Ark 

Yalobusha river. Miss 

Yazoo river. Miss 



General. 



General improvement 

Dredges and snag boats 

Removal of snags and wrecks. 
Surveys 



1826 

1826 
1894 
1879 
1878 
1884 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1832 
1880 
1899 
1878 
1876 



1878 
1876 
1902 
1873 

18:^ 
1888 
1876 
1882 
1872 
1886 
1880 
1899 
1881 
1890 
1827 
1881 
1828 
1834 
1879 

1809 

1868 
1832 
1881 
1884 
1880 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1888 
1884 
1809 
1879 
1872 
1872 
1884 
1882 
1879 
1878 
1871 
1886 



1884 
1902 
1871 
1886 
1884 
1828 
1888 
1871 
1880 
1884 
1907 
1879 
1881 
1881 
1892 
1874 
1881 
1873 

1819 

1820 
1836 
1884 
1819 



APPROPRIATIONS. 



Total. 



65,433,649 



26,340,547 

20,000 

2.011,484 

1,458.535 

5.500 

28.000 

13,000 

54,500 

3,561,000 

13,000 

4.000 

30,500 

142,000 

15,000 

1,882,923 

22,500 

107,625 

6.000 

5,000,642 

4,588,627 

16,000 

504, 476 

6,000 

9,321,546 

1,980,777 

11,500 

145,663 

5,000 

113,641 

8,018,626 

16,500 

841,199 

28,338 

120,000 

69,118,661 



S58,008.407 

2,481,286 

79,000 

16,000 

36,500 

203.000 

163,730 

25,000 

65,800 

20,000 

2,500 

25,000 

11.000 

64,836 

166,701 

21,500 

36,300 

33,500 

17,000 

20,000 

8,400 

2,500 

8,000 

10,000 

30.700 

1,367,734 

9,500 

13,600 

2,710,877 

2,000 

136,737 

21,500 

12,500 

36,000 

70,500 

29,000 

52,700 

1,200,000 

1,466,255 

11,000 

465,000 

4,708,380 



3,867.041 

550,000 

280.339 

11,000 



Up to and in- 
cluding 1890. 



1891 to 1906, 
Inclusive. 



24,041.220 



10,746,087 



287,500 
301,500 
6,500 
25.000 
13,000 
35.000 
1,343.000 
13,000 



37,351,826 



12,815,494 

20,000 

1,488.984 

1,050,035 



24,000 
91,000 
6,000 
496,005 
16,500 
36,500 



2,806,397 

1,687,704 

6,000 

211, 175 

5,000 

650,351 

917,368 

11,500 



5,000 
26,000 
4,043,795 
16,500 
681.000 
28,338 
107,500 

23,360,675 



18,020,014 

1,460,784 

33,000 

10,000 

32,000 

57,000 

80.000 

25,000 

31,000 

7.000 

2,500 

25,000 

11,000 

7,000 

127,000 

11,000 

22,000 

33,500 

17,000 

20,000 

8,400 

2,500 

8,000 

10,000 



361,500 
6,000 
13.600 
1,570,877 
2,000 
58,500 
21,500 
10,000 



37,500 
15,000 
21,000 



366,500 

11,000 

215,000 

4,708,380 



3,867,041 

550,000 

280,339 

11,000 



19,500 
2,068,000 



4,000 

6,500 

49,000 

9,000 

1,387,918 

6,000 

14,500 

5,000 

2,194,245 

2,800,923 

10,000 

212,301 

1,000 



8,415,153 
1,016,409 


256,042 
48,000 


135.663 


10,000 


88.641 




3,361,861 


612,970 


160,199 









12,500 
41,921,606 



36,388,393 
965,501 
29,000 
5,000 
3,500 
46,000 
73,730 



34,800 
11,000 



29,836 
18,701 
10,500 
14,300 



27,700 

816,464 

3,500 



890,000 



66,237 



2,500 



33,000 

14,000 

31,700 

1,200,000 

996,265 



March 2, 
1907. 



191,000 



3,440,603 



1,778,966 



235,000 
107,000 



3,000 



0) 
150,000 



2,000 



S56,626 
0) 



100,000 

si, '666 



3,000,000 

36,000 

U7,000 



100,000 



<'), 



2,000 



(•) 



18.000 
10,000 



(•) 



3,000 
200,780 



250,000 

'"i2,'666 



36,000 



103,500 

V 49, 666 



» Included with appropriation for Hlwassee river. 
'Includes appropriations for Clinch and Holston rivers. 



* Includes removal of snags and wrecks from lower river and gauging for entire river. For appropriations relating to Improvements at mouth of the Mleslsslppl 
river, see section on Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico. 

* Includes appropriations for Boeuf and Tensas rivers, ahd D'Arl>onnc, Comey, and Macon bayous. 
A Included with appropriation for Bartholomew bayou. 

* Included with appropriation for Yazoo river. 

'Includes appropnatlons for Tallahatchie and Coldwater rivers, and Tchula Lake. 
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The Missouri river hes been navigated by steamboats 
since 1819, but the first appropriation by Congress for 
its improvement was not made until 1836, since which 
year, how^ever, almost $12,000,000 have been appro- 
priated. 

In 1872 the first appropriation for the improvement 
of the Monongahela river was made by Congress. Up 
to and including the act of March 2, 1907, over 
$9,000,000 have been appropriated for this river, and it 
is now canalized from Pittsburg to Fairmont, W. Va., 
a distance of 130 miles. Up to 1890 only about 
$650,000 had been appropriated. 

For the improvement of the Tennessee river over 
$8,000,000 have been appropriated. This river and its 
principal tributaries form a system of internal water- 
ways suitable for steamboat navigation for more than 
1,300 miles. Included in the total appropriations for 
this river are those for the Muscle Shoals canal, which 
cost over $3,000,000. 

Although the appropriation for the survey of the 
Illinois and Mississippi (Hennepin) canal was made in 
1882, the actual work of construction was not begun 
until ten years later. This canal was completed late 
in 1907 and aflfords a 7-foot waterway from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Mississippi. The total appropriations for it 
exceed $7,000,000. 

Beginning with 1873 Congressional appropriations 
have been made for the Kanawha river, and the 
river now has a navigable depth of 6 feet for 
all the year round. The total appropriations exceed 
$5,000,000. 

In 1879 Congress made its first appropriation for the 
improvement of the Kentucky river, taking over from 
the state of Kentucky the locks and dams previously 



constructed on this stream. The appropriations to 
date exceed $4,500,000, and when the approved project 
is completed the river will be navigable for 261 miles 
for boat^ drawing 6 feet. 

As early as 1832 Congress appropriated money for 
the improvement of the Cumberland river, which has a 
navigable length of 518 miles, and up to and including 
the act of March 2, 1907, has authorized the expendi- 
ture of over $3,500,000, the greater portion of which 
has been expended in canalizing this river. 

Congress has appropriated over $2,000,000 each for 
the improvement of the Red river, the Arkansas river, 
the Illinois river, and the Allegheny river; and over 
$1,000,000 each for the Muskingum river, the Green 
and Barren rivers, the White river of Arkansas, the 
Big Sandy river, the Ouachita and Black rivers, and 
Vicksburg harbor. 

Many of the accepted projects for the improvement 
of the w^aterways of the Mississippi valley are but par- 
tially completed, and large appropriations will be re- 
quired to finish the work. 

Among the many projects now before Congress rd- 
ative to the improvement of the inland waterways, 
particular attention is being given to that which con- 
templates a 16-foot channel in the Mississippi river 
from St. Louis to its mouth. A survey has already 
been made and plans and estimates of cost have been 
submitted for a navigable waterway 14 feet deep from 
Lockport, 111., by way of the Des Plaines and Illinois 
rivers, to the mouth of the Illinois, and thence by way 
of the Mississippi river to St. Louis. 

Table 53 gives the detailed statistics for the trans- 1 
portation on the Mississippi river and its tributaries for 
1906. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 

Table 63,— AI^L VESSELS, BY CLASS, 



CLASS, OCCUPATION, AND OWNERSHIP. 



Aggregate 

t 
N Steam 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 

Individual 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

All other 

Firm 

9 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

An other 

Incorporated company 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing \'e8sels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

AU other 

Miscellaneous 

Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towing vessels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 

AU other 

Unrigged 

Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated company 

Miscellaneous 



Number 

of \'es- 

sels. 


TONNAGE. 

Gross. Net. 


RIOOED. 1 HORSEPOWER OF ENGINES. 

■ i 


Screw. 


Side 
wheel. 

85 


Stem 
wheel. 

990 


All 
other. 

4 


1 Steam. 


Gasoline. 


All 
other. 


9,622 


4,411,967 


4,379,064 


356 


227,802 


9,167 


* 


1,435 i 


146,227 


129,227 


356 


85 


990 


4 ; 227,802 


9,167 





390 
619 
166 
222 
38 , 


55,779 
62,836 
22,180 
3,255 
2, in 


49,997 
53,821 
20,791 
2,923 
1,605 


67 
106 

22 
146 

15 


36 
7 

35 
6 
1 


287 
506 
105 
70 

22 


4 


78,451 
114,606 

27,372 
3,671 
3,712 


2,241 
2,851 

848 
2,971 

256 




687 


27,524 


24,268 


238 


24 


^.24 


1 1. 36,174 


6,<03 






179 
232 
73 

185 
18 

211 


11,472 
10,441 
2,349 
2,815 
447 

11,360 


10,379 
8,834 
2,174 
2,506 
375 

10,376 


49 
40 
17 
122 
10 

49 


10 
3 
6 
5 

10 


120 
189 
49 
68 
8 

152 


ll 14,718 

! 16,475 

1 2,066 

11 2,873 

1 1,040 

1 17,412 


1,408 

1,859 : 

481 

2,444 1 

211 ! 

1,395 


71 ! 
85 , 
27 1 

1 

524 


5,822 

3,944 

1,384 

183 

27 

106,675 


5,412 ! 

3,600 

1,171 

167 

26 

93,892 


11 
16 

1 
20 

1 

66 


4 

1 
5 

48 


66 

66 

21 

6 

1 

407 


3 


8,005 

7,823 

1,171 

398 

15 

173,051 


462 1 

444 : 

193 

286 

10 ! 

1,194 


139 

298 

65 

7 
15 

13 


38,243 

48,351 

18,403 

206 

1,372 

768 


33,964 

41,309 

17,402 

204 

1,013 j 

601 


7 
. 50 
4 
3 
2 

3 


22 

3 

23 

3 


110 
245 

35 
4 

13 

7 


3 


1 65,695 

91,328 

24,117 

300 

1,711 

1,165 


371 ' 

490 

174 ■ 

139 

20 

175 


1 
4 
1 
4 
3 

8,187 


242 
100 
44 
61 
331 

4,265,740 


242 
78 1 
44 1 
46 

281 

4,249,837 


1 


1 
4 




i 133 
70 
16 




I 


58 


i' 

2 


1 
1 

1 


2 




102 

15 1 




946 








■ 1 — 




631 

322 

7,228 

6 


107,131 

37,966 

4,120,025 

696 


107,000 ' 
37,986 ; 
4,104,253 1 
596 








1 1 








' 








; , 
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Iron 


CONSTRUCTION. 


! 

Value of 
vessels. 

1 


INCOME. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 

1 15,016 


Wages. 


Number of 

passengers 

carried. 


Freight cai^ 




Steel 


^vo«<.. i ^X. 


Freight. 
17,450,860 


Passengers. 


All other. 


ried 
(net tons). 




2. 


81 


9.513 1 2 


122,862,142' 


$2,281,243 


I7,609.fl26 


16.602,117 


14,122,241 


19,531,003 


1 


25 


fiO 


1.358 '■ 2 


13,196,770 : 

3,737,450 

6.822,210 , 

1,776.360 1 

563,400 ' 

297.350 


6,480.655 

4.038.002 
2.442,153 


2.279.996 


6.649,43 


13,973 


5,148,581 


13.890.850 


2,355.366 


2 


1 

18 
3 
2 
1 


9 
22 
10 

9 


379 1 
578 1 

153 

211 

37 


1,766,681 

14,535 

496,747 

135 


130,OflG 

4.953,066 

1,054,374 

1,988 

610,020 


6,746 

6.109 

609 

165 

254 


2.019,202 
2,612.106 

413,653 
50,168 

144,550 


3,806,860 

68.688 

10,022,612 

700 


2,306.867 
49,619 


3 

4 
5 






6 
7 






• • 










5 


13 


609 1 


2,394.680 1 


1.202,363 


530,028 


1,119,643 


2,942 


962,389 


2.580,811 


426.640 






1 
2 


5 
2 

1 
5 


173 

228 i 


1 778,125' 

847.405 

206,100 

502.450 1 

60,600 

' 935,875 

402.400 
, 407,825 , 
1 90.950 1 
! 33,200 
1,500 

' 9.783,915 

2,550,925 

5.550.980 

1,477.310 

18,150 

177.550 

82.300 

1 6,000 
7.000 
2.000 

! 9.600 
57,700 

1 9.655.372 


858,539 
343.824 


410,741 

7,573 

111.579 

135 


51,807 

870,040 

97.217 

1,882 

98,697 

305,763 


1,541 

1.046 

156 

' 140 

60 

1,210 

1 703 
443 

i 57 


409,786 
390,835 
76,241 
60,645 
35.983 

466,025 


1,233,001 

32,353 

1.314,757 

700 


419,200 i 9 
7, 431 10 


72 1 

178 

18 

204I 


11 


2 




12 






13 
14 




7 


(.60.642 


251,202 


963,673 


246,262 








1 

1 

4 


70 

84 

26 

22 


451. 9U2 
208,740 


209.183 

4,722 

37,297 


13.670 

244,485 

46.577 

106 

1,025 

5.220,019 


252,375 

181.870 

28,805 

1.976 


443,973 

4,700 

506,000 


232,407 16 




13.866 i 16 




17 








18 
19 

20 




2| 

473! 2 










19 


30 


4.578,648 


1.498.179 


9.743 


3,691.619 


10,351,318 


1,666,759 


3 

19 

8 


135 1 1 

2<i2 1 

54 ' 


2.092,204 
1.886.444 


1,146,568 

2,240 

349,371 


64,169 

3,835,472 

910,080 


4,466 
4,606 

486 
16 

180 

1 78 


1,342.364 

1.936,183 

309,307 

6,298 

97,467 

29.548 


2,131,828 

21,635 

8,197.865 


1,638,626 21 


10 
3 


28.233 22 
23 






24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

31 
32 
Xi 


i lA 1 






410,298 
4.058 






1 


'-". *_■ 




12 


39.002 


589 


5.048 


16.726 








35.357 
3.645 


89 


500 

3.058 

500 


47 

2 
14 

1 1,043 


14,678 

3.220 

200 

350 

11,100 

543.536 


48 


15.725 






4 

4 '.'.'.'.'. .'.'.'.'. 
2 

8.155 1 

031 

321 ! 

7,197 1 






566 


5,666 










1 1 














1 

! 1 


31 


1 970.214 


1,245 


960,443 


231.391 


17,176,707 




720,076 

406.026 

8,508,271 

21,000 


1 234.498 
1 84.396 
1 651,320 


1.095 
150 


78.851 

226,094 

660.498 

6,000 


' 190 
1 193 
' 660 


76.174 
99.335 
368.027 


13.000 
20,381 
198.010 


1.874,323 


1 


1 
30 


560.973 i 34 


i 


14.736,361 1 36 




G 




4,060 ' 36 


1 
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CANALS AND OTHER INLAND WATERS. 



By William A. Countryman. 



The statistics in this section relate to transporta- 
tion by all vessels, documented and undocumented, of 
5 tons net register or over, on all canals except ship 
canals, save that the Chicago Drainage and Ship canal 
is included; on all lakes except the Great Lakes; on 



all rivers, canalized or other, tributary to the Great 
Lakes, but not on any river tributary to the Missis- 
sippi; on the Red River (of the North); and above 
tidewater on all rivers tributary to the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans and the Gulf of Mexico. 



Table 1.— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT: 1906. 
[In addition to the craft reported in this table there were 68 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 7^68 reported as idle in 1906.] 





AGGREGATE. 




1 

8TEAM.1 


SAIL. 


UNRIGGED. 




1 

i 

Total. 


Canals and 
other in- 
land waters 

of New 
York state. 


All other 
inland 
waters. 


Total. 


Canals and 
other in- 
land waters 

of New 
York state. 


All other 
inland 
waters. 


Total. 


Canals and 
1 other in- 
land waters 

of New 
York state. 


Another 
inUnd 
waters. 


Total. 


Canalfl and 
other in- 
land waters 

of New 
York sUte. 


Another 
inland 
waters. 


Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

V alue of vessels 

Gross income 


2,140 

250,491 

$4,586,791 

$3,957,729 

3,731 
$1,361,030 

1,877,889 
3.944,655 


1,648 

209.152 

$3,294,221 

$2,781,604 

2.472 

$920,260 

835,052 
2, 712, 481 


492 

50,330 

$1,292,570 

$1, 176, 125 

1.259 

$440,770 

1,042,837 
1,232,174 


337 

21,507 

$2,225,673 

$1,065,469 

1.153 

$412, 134 

1,871,769 

1 

1 261,315 1 


151 

14,127 

$1,390,512 

$525,970 

500 

$192,238 

828,932 
105,498 


186 

7,380 

$835,161 

$539,499 

563 

$219,896 

1,042,837 
155,817 


14 

518 

$10,800 

$4,250 

11 

$1,620 


13 

405 

$16,000 

$4,250 

11 

$1,620 


n 

23 
$800 


1,789 

237,466 

$2,344,318 

$2,888,010 

2.567 

$947,276 

6,120 
3,676,372 


1,484 

194,530 

$1,887,709 

$2,251,384 

1,871 

$726,402 

6,120 
1 2,600,015 


305 

42,936 

$466,609 

$636,626 

696 


Numl)er of employees . 




Wages 




$220,874 


Num ber of passengers 
carried . 




Freight carried, in- 
cluding harbor work 
(net tons)' 


6,968 


6,968 




1,076,357 





















1 Includes aU craft propelled by machinery. 

* A pleasure yacht. 

* Harbor work amounted to 227,890 tona, of which 1,.500 tons were reported for steam vessels and 208,090 for unrigged on canals and other inland waters of New 
York state, and 18,300 tons for unrigged vessels on aU other inland waters. 



In only a few particulars can the statistics for 1906 
and 1889 be compared. At the earlier census sepa- 
rate reports were made for transportation on canals 
and canaUzed rivers and for transportation on Lake 
Champlain; statistics for the Red River (of the North) 
were shown separately among the statistics for rivers 
of the Mississippi valley; statistics for freight traffic, 
except on Lake Champlain and the Red River (of the 



North), were reported by the management of the 
canals, and not by the boat owners as in 1906. The 
income and expenses also were those of the canal 
companies and not those of the boat owners; and no 
returns of employees or wages for canals and canalized 
rivers were given. The only comparison possible is 
with the number, tonnage, and valuation of canal 
boats, and the average value and tonnage. 



Table 2.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE OF VESSELS, BY CLASS: 1906 AND 1889. 





1906 

2.140 

250,491 

$4,586,791 


TOTAL. 




STEAM. 




1 
1906 


SAIL. 

1889 

25 

1,925 

$36,800 


Ij 


UNRIGGED. 

1889 






1889 

6,575 

996,629 

16,138,914 


Percent 

of 
increase. 


1 1906 1889 
.^17 163 


Per cent 1 

of 
increase. 


.1 
Percent ! 

of 1906 
increase. 

144.0 1,789 

173.1 i 237,4C»« 
154.3 $2,344,318 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 


Numljer of vessels 


167.5 


106.7 


14 


6,387 

975,481 

$5,312,114 


172 


Gross tonnage 


J 74.0 21,507 19,223 
125.3 12.22.'>.fi73 «T90.nno 


11.9 518 
181.7 $16,800 


175 7 


Value of vessels 


155.9 






1 






1 Decrease. 













In the statistics of transportation on Lake Cham- 
plain for 1889 there are more details that could be 
compared with those of 1906, if a separate showing of 
the traflBc on this lake were practicable for the later 



census. The details for the Red River (of the North) 
do not include the operations of 11 unrigged vessels; 
for these, only tonnage and value are given. 

The increase in boats operated by steam and the 

(199) 
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decrease in all other kinds represent the tendency in 
transportation on inland waterways. The unrigged 
boats decreased in number very materially, although 
they still outnumbered the steam vessels. In value 
the two classes were, as a whole, about the same in 
1906; in tonnage, however, there was a wide differ- 
ence in favor of the unrigged craft, which leads to the 
conclusion that the increase in steam craft on inland 
waters is due to their use for towing, for excursions, 
and as private yachts for pleasure. Since 1889 yachts 
have been used not only on rivers and lakes, but also 
on canals. The superintendent of public works of the 
stat« of New York in his report on canals for the year 
1905 states that *' formal written navigation permits 
were issued the past year to the owners of nearly one 
thousand such pleasure craft."* Many of these, how- 
ever, probably had a net tonnage of less than 5, and 
consequently were not enumerated for 1906. 

Of the st«am vessels, 84, with a gross tonnage of 
7,280, were operated on canals. 

The decrease in number of unrigged boats is very 
largely due to the decrease of canal boats operating 
on the canals of New York state. The superintendent 
of public works, in his annual report on canals for the 
year 1906, states that **a total of ten million tons of 
freight could have been carried on the canals but for 
the single fact — a total inadequacy of seaworthy boats. 
There has been a constant decrease in the number of 
boats annually constructed during the past twelve 
years, and during the past five years the number of 
boats added to the equipment has not exceeded from 
six to ten in any one year. On the other hand, the 
older craft have been rapidly going out of commission. 
A careful inspection of the boats navigating the canals 
during the past season would have shown a very large 
number of those in commission so dilapidated as not 
to be accepted as risks by the marine insurance com- 
panies.'' ' The freight carrying craft on all canals 
in the state in 1905 did not exceed 600 in num- 
ber.' Another reason for the decrease in the number 

* Report on Canals of Superintendent of Public Works of the 
State of New York, 1905, page 16. 
2 Ibid., 1906, page 6. 
•Ibid., 1905, page 16. 



of canal boats is the abandonment since 1889 of sev- 
eral towpath canals, thus lessening the demand. 

Of the total number of vessels, 1,429, having a ton- 
nage of 188,231, were undocumented. Of these, 191, 
with a tonnage of 9,275, were operated by steam, and 
4, with a tonnage of 25, by sail; while 1,234, with a 
tonnage of 178,931, were unrigged craft. 

In addition to the number of the vessels for which 
statistics are shown in the statistical tables of this re- 
port, 68 were reported as idle during the year. 

Table S.— Idle vessels: 1906. 





TOTAL. 


DOCUMENTED. 


1 

UNDOCyMENTED. 


CLASS. 


Number 
of vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 

7,368 


Number 
of vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Number 
of vessels. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Total 


68 


15 


692 


53 


6,676 


Steam 


18 

1 

49 


651 

10 

6,707 


10 


311 


8 

1 

44 


340 


Ball 


10 


Unriggod 


5 


381 


6,326 





Over four-fifths of the boats operated upon inland 
waters were unrigged craft, mostly canal boats, and 
their gross tonnage was more than nine-tenths of the 
gross tonnage shown, although their value was but a 
little more than one-half of the value of all vessels. 

Table 4. — Per cent that steamy sailf and unrigged vessels form of 
total: 1906. 



Number of vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Value of vessels 

Gross income 

Number of employees 

Wages 

Number of passengers carried 

Freight carried, including harbor work(net tons) 



Steam. 


Sail 


.3.7 


0.7 


8.3 


»0.2 


48.5 


0.4 


26.9 


0.1 


30.9 


0.3 


30.3 


0.1 


99.7 
6.6 




0.2 



Unrigged. 



83.6 
91.5 
51.1 
73.0 
68.8 
69.6 
0.3 
93.2 



Nearly three-fourths of the gross income and over 
two-thirds of the employees and wages were reported 
by these unrigged craft. Their passenger traffic was 
small, the steam vessels reporting all but three-tenths 
of 1 per cent of all passengers carried. Practically 
all the freight was carried by the unrigged craft; the 
sailing vessels had only two-tenths of 1 per cent of it 
and the steam vessels only 6.6 per cent. 



Table 5.— PER CENT THAT CANALS AND OTHER INLAND WATERS OF NEW YORK STATE, AND ALL OTHER INLAND 
WATERS, FORM OF TOTAL, FOR ALL VESSELS AND FOR EACH CLASS: 190G. 



Numlier ol vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Value of vessels 

Gross income 

Number of employees 

Wages 

Number ol passengers carried 



AOOREOATE. 



CanalH and 
other in- 
land waters 

of New 
York state. 



77.0 

sae 

7L8 
7a 3 
6a3 
67.6 
44.5 



All other 
inland 
waters. 



23.0 
19.4 
2&2 
29.7 
3a7 
32.4 
5&6 



Canals and 
other in- 
land waters 

of New 
York state. 



44.8 
6&7 
62.5 
49.4 
51.2 
46.6 
44.3 



All other 
inland 
waters. 



Canals and ! 

other in- 
land waters I 
of New I 
I York state. 



All other 
inland 
waters. 



I 

Canals and 
I other in- 
land waters 

of New 
York state. 



I 



6&2 1 
34.3 
37.6 j 

5a6 ' 


92.9 
9&6 
95.2 

loao 
loao 
loao 


7.1 
4.4 

4.8 


4a8 




53.4 




55.7 











All other 
inland 
waters. 



sao 

8L9 i 
8a5 I 
78.0 ' 
72.9 , 
7&7 , 

loao '. 



17.0 
l&l 
19.5 
22.0 
27.1 
23.3 
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For all but the operations of steam vessels the totals 
for craft on inland waters of New York had a very 
marked superiority over the totals for the craft on all 
other inland waters. Of the 2,140 vessels of all kinds 
reported, 1,648, or 77 per cent, were operated on the 
inland waters of New York. Of the difTerent kinds, 
New York state reported 44.8 per cent of the steam, 
92.9 per ^cent of the sail, and 83 per cent of the un- 
rigged. 

Of steam vessels on the New York canals, 22, with a 
gross tonnage of 1,552 and a value of $169,400, were 
used for towing. Of those on the canals of all other 
states, 5, with a gross tonnage of 140 and a value of 
$22,700, were used for the like purpose. The chief in- 
come of the New York steam vessels operating on 
canals — $122,946, or 53.4 per cent of the total amount 
reported by them — was from'* all other sources ;'* and 
of this, all but $12,450 was reported by towboats. 
The greatest income of steam craft on canals in all 
other states was from the transportation of freight. 



Table 6. — Steam vessels operating on canals of New York state, arid 
of all other states: 1906. 



Number of vessels 

G rosa tonnage 

Value of vessels 

Gross Income 

Freight 

Passengers 

All other sources 

Number of employees 

Wages 

Freight carried (net tons) 



Total. I 



84 

7,280 

S418.800 

S370, 101 

$189,391 

$23,616 

$157,094 

362 

$145,701 

189,522 



New York 
state. 



64 

5,757 

$311,000 

$330,085 

$02,325 

$14,814 

$122,946 

255 

$91,941 

85,534 



All other 
states. 



20 

1,523 

$107,800 

$140,016 

$97,066 

$8,802 

$34,148 

107 

$53,760 

103,988 



Nearly the entire number of vessels operating on the 
inland waters of the United States were used for com- 
mercial purposes, and more than four-fifths were un- 
rigged craft. Except in value, all percentages shown 
for the commercial vessels were even greater than the 
percentage their number was of the whole. 



Table 7.— ALL VESSELS AND CRAFT, BY OCCUPATION, AND PER CENT IN EACH GROUP: 1906: 





VESSELS. TONNAGE. 


VALUE OF VESSELS. 


1 0BOS8 INCOME. 


EMPLOYEES. 


WAGES. 


OCCUPATION. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


1 

Gross 
tons. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Total .* 


2.140 


loao 


250,491 


loao 


S4. 586, 791 


loao 


13,957,729 


loao 


3,731 


loao 


$1,361,030 


loao 






Commercial vessels 


2.039 


9&3 


257,309 


9a2 


4.076,269 


8&9 


3,934,632 


9a4 


3,609 


9&5 


1,317,276 


9&8 






Freight and passenger 


170 

5 

76 

1^789 

85 
16 


7.9 

a2 
a5 

83L6 

4.0 
0.7 


16,803 

307 

2,733 

237,466 

1,476 
706 


&5 

ai 
1.1 

9L5 

a6 
as 


1,283,987 

86.500 

361,464 

2,344,318 

474.872 
35.650 


2&0 
1.9 
7.9 

51.1 

ia4 
as 


713,020 

as, 150 

296.452 

2,888,010 

640 
22,457 

1 


l&O 

a9 

7.5 

7ao 

0) 

a6 


737 

17 

278 

2,667 

100 
32 


19.8 

as 

7.5 
6&8 

2.7 

a9 


237,830 

8,154 

124,015 

947,276 

31,891 
11.864 


17.5 


Ferryboats 


a6 


Tu£^ and other towing vessels 


9.1 


Unrigged craft 


69.6 


Yachts 


2.3 


All other. ! 


a9 







^ Leas than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 



The few vessels reported besides those classified as 
commercial, were yachts used for pleasure, and **all 
other'* kinds of vessels, which class was made up of 
craft used for the inspection, repair, and care of rivers 
and canals, and craft for pleasure and other purposes. 

NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS. 

The limit of gross tonnage per vessel of all kinds was 
in the group of vessels having from 1,000 to 2,499 tons. 
In this group there were 4 vessels, divided between 
steam and unrigged craft; and they were all employed 
in New York waters. For *^all other inland waters*' 



the limit was in the group of vessels of from 400 to 499 
tons. The largest number of vessels of all kinds was 
in the group having from 100 to 199 tons, and the 
next, in that having from 5 to 49. Most of the steam 
vessels — 66.5 per cent — had a gross tonnage of from 
5 to 49 tons; the largest proportion of unrigged craft — 
73.2 per cent — was reported in the 100 to 199 group. 

'*A11 other inland waters'* exceeded '* canals and 
other inland waters of New York state'' in number 
of steam and unrigged vessels in the lowest tonnage 
group. The only sail vessel reported for **all other 
inland waters" was also in this group. 
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Table 8.— VESSELS GROUPED ACCORDING TO GROSS TONNAGE: 1906. 





TOTAL. 


5 TO 49 TONS. 


50 TO 99 TONS. 


100 TO 199 TONS. 


i200TO299 
TONS. 


; 300TO309 
1 TONS. 

1 


400 TO 499 1 
! TONS. 


500 TO 999 ' 
TONS. 1 


1.000 TO 2,499 
TONS. 




Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 


1 

Gross! 
ton- 
nage. 


Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 

255 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
ton- ; 
nage. ; 

1 


Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 

187 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Num- 
ber of 
■ ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Num- 
,berof 
ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 

5,319 

1 


Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 


Gross! 
ton- 
nage. 

1 

4,634 


Num- 
ber of 
ves- 
sels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Total 


2,140 


259,491 


271 


5,184 ; 


20,505 


1,371 


164,817 ' 


43,435 


32 


11. nm 


13 


7 


4 


4,595 






Steam 

Ball 


337 

14 

1,780 


21,507 

518 

237,466 


224 
10 
37 


4,041 1 
126 1 
1,017 


41 

2 

212 


2,980 

183 

17,342 


59 

2 

1,310 


7,681 1 
209 ! 
156,927 


6 


1,440 


2 667 


1 


469 


2 


1,634 


2 


2,595 


Unrigged 


181 


41,995 


30 i6,335 


12 


4,850 


5 


3,000 


2 


2,000 


Canals and other inland 
waters of New York 
state 


1,648 


209,152 


i 105 


1,990 


193 


16,244 


1,153 


136,313 


174 


40,676 


1 


300 


11 


4,400 


7 


4,634 


4 


4,595 


Steam 


151 

13 

1,484 

492 


14,127 

495 

194,530 

50,339 


80 
9 
16 

166 


1,523 
103 
364 

3,194 , 


17 

2 

174 

62 


1,145 

183 

14,916 

4,261 


45 5,924 

2 209 

1,106 1 130,180 

218 j 28,504 


4 


1,006 


1 


300 






2 


1,634 


2 


2,595 


Sail 








170 
13 


30,670 
2,759 






....... 

i " 

2 


4,400 
919 


5 


3,000 


2 


2,000 


All other Inland waters. 


31 


10.702 












S^eam 


186 

1 

305 


7,^ 

23 

42,936 


144 

1 

21 


2,518 
23 
653 


24 


1,835 


14 


1,757 1 


2 


434 


1 1 367 


1 


469 

1 


i 


1 


Sail. 






Unrigged 


38 


2,426 


204 


26,747 


11 


2,325 


30 i 10.. "OK 


1 • 


450 










' 











OWNERSHIP OF VESSELS. 

Nearly two-thirds of the number and tonnage of all 
craft used for purposes of transportation on all inland 
waters of the country were under individual owner- 
ship. Incorporated companies were ntot most exten- 
sive in their ownership. 

All the sailing vessels belonged to individuals. 
When the steam and unrigged are considered, a 
greater proportion of the latter than of the former is 
found to have been owned by individuals, although 
the difference is not great. 



Table 9. — Number, gross tonnage, and vahu of vessels^ by character 
of oumership, with per cent in each class: 1906. 



OWNERSHIP. 



Numl)er. 



Per 
cent. 



Gross 
tons. 



ToUl 

Individual 

Firm 

Incorporated com- 

panv , 

Miscellaneous 



2,140 I 100.0 



696 
33 



02.1 
3.9 



32.5 
1.5 



259,491 



160,359 
7,993 

88,331 
2,806 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 



61.8 
3.1 



34.0 
1.1 



VALUE or VESSELS. 



Amount. 



2,320,100 
125,200 

2,064,641 
76,850 



Per 



$4,580,791 100.0 



50.6 
2.7 



45.0 

1.7 



Table 10,— NUMBER AND GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS, BY CHARACTEP OF OWNERSHIP AND BY OCCUPATION: i906. 



CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 



Total. 



Steam. 



Freight and passenger 

Tugs and other towmg vessels. 

Ferrylwats 

Yachts 

AU other 



BaU. 



Freight and passenger. 
" 3ht8 



Yac] 
Unrigged 



INDIVIDUAL. 



•"cJISrH^"" j|-..CELLXN«,U,. 



Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 



2,140 



337 



166 
75 
5 
75 
16 



Num- ' Qrogg .' Num- 1 



Gross 



Gross 



259,491 



21,507 



16,477 
2,733 

307 
1,284 

706 

518 



4 

10 , 



326 
192 



1,789 ; 237,466 



il 



I 



1,328 ! 160,359 '' 83 I 7,993 



191 



8,557 



6,046 
1,035 



1,226 
250 

518 



4 

10 I 



326 
192 



1,123 151,284 



22 



12 

2 I 
2 



618 
59 
5 
15 

161 



Num- 



Gross 



696 



114 



88,331 



11,608 



9,577 
1,519 

302 
19 

281 



7,135 i 582 i 76,633 



Num- 



Gross 



33 


2,808 


10 : 


394 


i\ 


236 
120 



24 
14 



23 ' 



2,414 



Among the freight and passenger steam vessels the 
largest number were owned by individuals, but a 
greater amount of the gross tonnage belonged to cor- 
porations. 



Corporation ownership was reported more numer- 
ously than that of any other kind for tugs and 
other towing vessels, both as to number and as to 
tonnage. 
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Table 11, — Unrigged rebels y by occupation, mith per cent each class 
is of total: 1906. 



OCCUPATION. 


Number 

of 
vtesels. 


Percent.' 
100.0 


Total 


1,789 


Canal boats 

Another 


1,566 
223 


87.6; 
12.5 1 



Gross 
tonnage. 



Percent. 



I Value of 
I vessels. 



Percent. 



1C0.0 



198,247 
39,219 



83.5 
16.5 



$2,344,318 



100.0 



1.821,822 : 
522, 496 i 



77.7 
22.3 



Canal boats are the chief kind included in unrigged 
craft; their number was larger in proportion to the 
total than their gross tonnage or value. 

The unrigged craft other than canal boats consisted 
for the most part of scows — some of which were used 
as lighters — barges,- and dredges. This class also in- 
cluded pile drivers and some ferryboats. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The steel vessels were few. They had their rise in 
the experiments with steel vessels in 1895. One 



steamer and five consorts took a cargo of street car rails 
from Cleveland to New York city, and returned with 
sugar for Cleveland, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. 
Fierce storms were encoimtered on Lake Erie, but the 
vessels rode them out. On the second trip down they 
carried rails for Staten Island and flour for Ireland. 
More gales were experienced on Lake Erie, but practi- 
cally no damage was done. The best time made by 
the boats was thirteen days from New York to Cleve- 
land. So pleased were the owners that three addi- 
tional fleets were ordered. Tlie towing boat was a pro- 
peller, with an engine of 120 horsepower and a 
net tonnage of 130. The boats were 98 feet long and 
17 feet 11 inches wide, with a depth of 10 feet. The 
consorts had a net tonnage of 235, and were loaded to 
a draft of 6 feet.* These original vessels are now in 
operation at Manila, P. I. 

^Annual Report of State Engineer and Surveyor of the State of 
New York, 1895, page 21ff. 



Table 12.— NUMBER, GROSS TONNAGE, AND VALUE OF VESSELS, BY CHARACTER OF CONSTRUCTION: 

AND 1889. 



1906 





1 
Census.! 




TOTAL 




' IRON AND ST 


EEL. 

Value of 
vessels. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 


WOOD. 

Gross 1 
tonnage, i 




COMPOSITE. 


CLASS AND OCCUPATION. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 

2,140 
6,575 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 

; 22 
i 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Value of 
vessels. 


befSf G~" 
v^Ssdl^^o^^^- 

1 


Value of 
vessels. 


Total 


1906 
1889 

1906 
188. 1 

1906 
1889 

1906 1 
1889 

1906 
1889 

:««! 

1889 

1906 1 
1889 1 

1906 
1889 1 

1906 ' 
1889 

1906 I 
1889 1 

1906 
1889 


259.491 
996,629 


$4,586,791 
6.138.914 


6,705 
1,404 


$767,315 
109,000 


2.112 
6,569 


252.598 
995,225 


$3,800,176 
6,029.914 


6 , 188 


$19,300 












Steam 


337 
163 


21.507 
19.223 


2.225,673 
790.000 


12 1 
1 ® ' 


5,103 
1.404 


673.325 
109,000 1 


320 
157 


16,319 1 
17,819 ' 


1.533.848 


1 5 1 85 


18.500 




681,000 








■ 




Freight and paasenger 


166 
150 

75 
6 

5 
1 

75 
3 

16 
3 

14 
25 


16.477 
18. 174 

2.733 
652 

307 
5 

1.284 
74 

706 
318 

518 
1,925 


1,281.737 
690,500 

361,464 
61,000 

86,500 
1.500 

460.322 
19,000 

35,650 
18,000 

16,800 
36.800 


5 
6 

4 


4.386 
1,404 

534 


489.625 
109.000 

i 
92.000 

. . 1 


161 
144 

67 
6 

5 
1 

71 
3 

16 
3 

14 
25 


12,091 I 
16,770 

2,139 
652 

307 1 
5 

1,076 J 
74 

706 
318 1 

518 
1,925 


792.112 
581,500 

254,964 
61.000 

86,500 
1,500 

364,622 
19,000 

35,650 
18,000 

16,800 
36,800 


t 1 






i:::::::::::::::::: 




Tugs and other tovring vessels. .. 


4 60 


14,500 


Ferryboats 


1 


1 1 








1 1 




Yachts 


3 


183 


91,700 


1 

1 M ^ 


4,000 






All other 


ill 


1 












Sail 


i i" 




! 


1 




























Freight and passenger 


4 
25 


326 
1.925 

192 


2.250 
36,800 

14,550 








4 
25 

10 


326 
1,925 

192 


2,250 
30,800 

14,550 


i.. J . .. 






1 







i:::::::::::::::::: 





Yachts 


i 1 






1 






'__ . 




Unrigged » 




1,789 
6,387 


237.466 
975, 481 


2.344,318 
5.312.114 


10 ' 


1,C0*J 


93.990 ' 


1,778 
6,387 


235,761 
975,481 1 


2,249,528 1 1 103 


800 




5,312,114 


1 ! 












1 





' The character of construction of unrigged craft was not reported in 1889, but for purposes of comparison In this table all were assumed to be of wood. 



The very large decrease in the number, tonnage, and 
value of all vessels in 1906 as compared with 1889 is 
due almost wholly to the decrease in unrigged boats 
built of wood. There was a decided increase in the 
number of steam vessels, in the case of those built of 
iron and steel and those constructed of wood. Boats 
of composite constniction have come into statistical 
existence since 1889. 



Table 13. — Canal boats, by character of constniction: 1906. 



CONSTRUCTION. 



Numlier Gross 
of vessels, tonnage. 



I Value of 
vessels. 



Total. 



1,506 198.247 j $1,821,822 



Steel 

Wood 

Composite. 



9 602 j 

1,556 197.542 I 
1 103 



18,500 

1,802,522 

800 
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TRANSPORTATION BY WATER. 



Of the canal boats, 99.4 per cent were built of wood. 
These represent 99.6 per cent of the gross tonnage and 
98.9 per cent of the value. 

The decrease in unrigged craft amounted to 72 per 
cent in number, and 75.7 per cent in tonnage. Of this 
kind of vessel, no iron and steel boats and none of com- 
posite construction were shown separately in 1889; 
these are presented for the first time in this report. 

The increase in steam vessels of all kinds was 106.7 
per cent in number, 11.9 per cent in tonnage, and 
181.7 per cent in value. In steam vessels of iron and 
steel construction the increase in value, 517.7 per cent, 
was greater than the increase in value of those built of 



wood, 125.2 per cent; but the increase in the number 
of the latter, 103.8 per cent, was greater than the 
corresponding increase, 100 per, cent, for the former. 
Wooden steam vessels decreased 8.4 per cent in tonnage 
although they increased in number and value. The 
only iron and steel vessels shown in 1889 were freight 
and passenger vessels; by 1906 the number of these 
vessels had decreased by one, but the tonnage and 
value had increased largely. 

The average value per vessel and average value per 
ton were greater in 1906 than in 1889 for vessels of all 
kinds, and in all particulars for such as were of iron or 
steel construction. 



Table 14.— AVERAGE GROSS TONNAGE AND VALUE PER VESSEL AND AVERAGE VALUE PER TON: 1906 AND 1889. 



CULSS AND OCCUPATION. 



Total 

Steam. 

Freight and paeaenger 

TugB and other towing ves- 
sels 

Ferryboats 

Yachts 



1906 
1889 



1906 
1889 



1906 



1906 
1889 



1906 



1906 



Census.! Average 
tonnage 
per 



Average 

value per 

vessel. 



121 
152 



$2,143 
934 



I 



All other 


... 1906 




1889 


Sail 


... 1906 




1889 




J 1906 
i 1889 


Yachts 


! ^m 




1889 


TTnrlinmd, 


1906 


^*^ 1889 



64 I 
118 ! 



6,604 
4,847 



99 
121 



36 
109 



44 

106 



7,721 
4,603 



4,820 
10,167 

17,300 
1,500 

6,138 
6,333 

2,228 
6,000 

1,200 
1,472 



133 
153 



562 
1,472 

1,455 



1,310 



Average 

value per 

ton. 



$18 
6 



103 
41 



132 
94 



282 
300 



358 
257 



76 



IRON AND STEEL. 



Average 
tonnage 

per 
vessel. 



Average Average 

value per value per 

vessel. ton. 



305 
234 



425 
234 



877 
234 



133 



$34,878 
18,167 



$114 
78 



56,110 I 
18,167 



132 
78 



97,925 
18,167 



23,000 



61 I 30,567 



112 

78 



172 



501 



Average 
tonnage 

vessel. 



120 
152 



51 
114 



75 
116 



32 
100 



44 

106 



160 






19 



132 
153 



Average 
value per 
il. 



Average 

value per 

ton. 



$1,799 
918 



4,793 
4,338 



4,920 
4,038 



3,805 
10,167 

17,300 
1,500 

5,136 
6,333 

2,228 
6,000 

1,200 
1,472 



562 
1,472 

1,455 



832 



I A i 

; Average 



Average 



$15 ! 
6 



94 

38 I 



$3,217 



17 3,700 218 



Average 

value per 

ton. 



$103 



119 
94 



282 
300 



339 
257 



76 



; 

15 3,625 


242 






i 




25 4,000 


16 






















1 





103 



800 



The average tonnage of vessels of wooden construc- 
tion diminished between 1889 and 1906, although the 
average value per vessel nearly doubled and the aver- 
age value per ton more than doubled. The averages 
for iron and steel vessels were markedly greater in 
every respect. In wooden tugs there was a large de- 
crease in average tonnage and average value per vessel, 
but an increase in value per ton. No iron or steel con- 
struction was reported for ferryboats on inland waters; 
the increase in wooden boats used for ferriage is large. 
The unrigged craft, which were mostly canal boats, 
show an average tonnage for 1906 considerably less 
than that for 1889, but the average values per vessel 
and per ton increased. While the average tonnage of 
wooden unrigged craft diminished, the average value 
increased. 



INCOME. 

As the principal business of the greater number of 
the vessels was the carrying of freight, it was natural 
that the greater part of the income — 70.4 per cent — 
should be from that source. By far the greatest re- 
ceipts were credited to towing vessels and unrigged 
craft. 

Relatively to total receipts for each division the 
receipts from passenger traffic on all other inland 
waters were greater than the corresponding receipts for 
canals and other inland waters of New York state. 
The percentages were 14 for the former and 9.5 for the 
latter. Of their total income, the boats plying on New 
York waters received 79.1 per cent from freight; those 
on all other inland waters received 50.1 per cent from 
that source. 



CANALS AND OTHER INLAND WATERS. 
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Table 16, — Gross income — all vessels and crqfU by divisions and 
occupation: 1900. 



DIVISION AND OCCUPATION. 



Totel. 



Total $3, 957,729 



Freight and passenger . ' 713, 020 
Towmg vessels and un- | 

rigged craft 3,186,462 

AUother | 58,247 



Canals and other Inland waters i 



of New York state. 



Freight and passenger 

Towing vessels and unrigged 

craft 

AUother 



2,781,604 



387,489 

2,388,965 
5,150 



All other Inland waters 1, 176. 125 : 



Freight. . Passenger. 



12.787,696 j S429,393 



293,686 

2,489,290 
4,720 



2,198,920 



388,370 

7,013 
34,010 



264,397 



108,648 
2,090,272 



588,776 



259.037 

1,350 
4,010 



All other. 
$740,640 



30,964 

690, 159 
19,517 



318,287 



19,804 

297,343 
1,140 



164,996 ' 422,353 



Freight and passenger 

Towing vessels and unrigged 

craft 

AUother I 



325,531 

797,497 ' 
53,097 I 



185,038 

399,018 
4,720 



129.333 

5,663 I 
30,000 



11,160 

392,816 
18,377 



EMPLOYEES AND WAGES. 

The number of employees on vessels formed 90.6 per 
cent of the total number of employees on both land 
and water, and their salaries and wages were 88.2 per 
cent of the total. 

In showing number and compensation no distinction 
has been made between wage-earners and officers and 
clerks on vessels, but this segregation has been made 
for employees on land. Of the land force, 32.6 per cent 
were officers, managers, clerks, etc., and their salaries 



constituted 44.7 per cent of the total salaries and wages 
paid on land. The proportion shown for the waters 
of New York state is greater in the case of numbers 
and of salaries. 

Table 16. — Employees^ and salaries and wages ^ by divisions: 1906. 



DIVISION AND EMPLOYEES. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 

and 
wages. 


Total 


4,118 


$1,543,486 






On vessels 


3,731 
387 


1,361,030 
182,456 


On land 




Officers, managers, clerks, etc 


126 
261 


81,497 
100,050 


AUother 




Canals and other inland waters of New York state 


2,710 


1,020,715 


On vessels 


2,472 
238 


020,260 


On land ^ 


100,455 




Officers, managers, clerks, etc 


02 

146 

1,406 


54,605 


AUother 


45,760 
622,771 


AU other inland waters 




On vessels 


1,250 
140 


440,770 
82,001 


On land 




Officers, managers, clerks, etc „ . . 


34 
115 


26,802 
55,100 


AUother 





CHARACTER OF PROPULSION AND HORSEPOWER. 

More than four-fifths of the steam vessels were 
equipped with screws, an almost necessary feature 
when canals are to be traversed. Stem wheelers, while 
few, were more numerous than side wheelers. 



Table 17.— CHARACTER OF PROPULSION AND HORSEPOWER OF STEAM VESSELS, BY OCCUPATION: 1906. 





CHARACTER OF PROPULSION. 


HORSEPOWXR or ENGINES. 


OCCUPATION. 


Total. 
337 


Screw 
(num- 
W). 


Side 
wheel 
(num- 
ber). 


Stem 
wheel 
(num- 
W). 


AU other 
(num- 

i 


Total. 


Steam. 


Gaso- 
line. 


AU 
other. 


Total 


28.*: 


18 




28.126 


26,402 


1.708 


16 










Freight and passenger 


166 
76 
5 
75 
16 


129 

68 

2 

73 

13 


13 
2 
3 


24 
5 




17,324 
6,283 

822 
4,111 

686 


17,028 

4,«88 

822 

3,061 

603 


296 
296 




Tiigs and otlier towing vessels 






Fefrvboats T 






Yachts 


2 




1,034 
83 


16 


All other 




3 

















The steam horsepower was 93.9 per cent of the total. 
Gasoline engines were most largely used for yachts, 
25.2 per cent of the total horsepower being from en- 
gines of this character. Yachts also had the entire 
number of *^all other/* kinds of engines. 

FREIGHT. 

In considering the statistics of freight it must be 
remembered that the figures were obtained from own- 
ers and managers of craft plying either wholly or in part 
on the canals and other inland waterways of the states, 
and not from official records or clearances kept by canal 
or other authorities. Under Census Office methods 
the freight of a boat operating on canals is classified 
according to the waters on which the greater part of its 
freight is carried or the greater part of its time is spent. 



Thus all the freight boats operating partly on canals or 
other inland waterways of New York state, but carry- 
ing more freight or spending a greater part of the sea- 
son on the navigable rivers or in the harbors of New 
York, are included under subdivisions of waters other 
than canals and other inland waters of New York state, 
as for instance, under the section on the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf of Mexico. The statistics, therefore, 
do not show separately all the freight carried on the 
canals and inland waterways of the state. 

The amount of freight lightered is not shown in the 
tables. Some of this lightering was done in the differ- 
ent canals of New York state, and some in the harbors 
of New York and Buffalo. The total lighterage re- 
turned for the canals and other inland waters of New 
York state was 209,590 tons, and that for all other 
inland waters, 18,300 tons. 
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Table 18, — Freight shipped, by commodities: 1906. 



COMMODITY. 


Quantity. 


Total 


net tons.. 


3,716,765 




net tons.. 




Canned goods 


1,110 


Cement, brick, and lime 


net tons. 


79,764 


Coal 


net tons.. 


899,593 


Cotton 


net tons. . 


1,413 


Flour 


net tons.. 


4,696 


Fruits and vegetables 


net tons . 


15,867 


Grain " 


net tons.. 


499,340 


Ice 


net tons . 


71,029 


Iron ore 


net tons.. 


36,612 


I/Hnih4»r, . . . , 


M feet. 


» 226, 752 


Naval stores 


net tons.. 


7,729 


Petroleum and other oils 

Phosphate and fertilizer 


barrels.. 

net tons. . 


S2,630 
7,775 


Pig iron and steel rails 


net tons 


11,750 


Stone, sand, etc 


net tons. . 


P24,351 


Tobacco 


net tons.. 


1 


Miscellaneous merchandise 


net tnnfl_ 


785, 5n 




^ Equals 369,576 net tons. 


« Equals 592 net tons. 



The largest quantity of freight reported was for stone, 
sand, etc.; almost one-fourth of the total net tons was 
in this classification. Coal freights were only a little 
less. 

The miscellaneous group, comprising salt, sulphur, 
sugar, etc., constituted over one-fifth of the tonnage. 
These three groups accounted for seven-tenths of the 
total. Grain and lumber, the only other commodi- 
ties for which large quantities are shown, made more 
than one-fifth. It is probable that the boat owners did 
not report all of the lumber way freight east, or all of 
the stone and sand, and that the totals of certain other 
items, as for instance ice, would be considerably en- 



larged if credit for the commodities were not given, in 
accordance with the custom of the Office, to waters in 
which the craft carrying them were occupied the major 
part of the season. 

Freight on inland waterways of New York. — Concern- 
ing the Delaware and Hudson canal in New York state 
no census figures are presented separately because the 
traflBc is credited to the Hudson river, and statistics for 
the Hudson river are included in the section on Atlantic 
coast and Gulf of Mexico. About nine miles of the 
canal — from High Falls to Eddyville — were in use. 
The 25 canal boats of the owTiing company carried 
117,750 tons of cement during 1906 — all of it from the 
works of the company. 

The New York state report * covers all freight on 
state canals, whether the freight was carried by boats 
the chief traffic of which was in other waters or by boats 
freighting exclusively on the canals. It does not in- 
clude freights on the other inland waters of the state, 
as does the Census report. These differences necessa- 
rily preclude close agreement between the statistics of 
the two reports. The number of commodities for 
which quantities are given in the state report is much 
larger than the number shown in the Census report. 
In Table 19 these have been rearranged, so far as pos- 
sible, in more general accordance with the classifica- 
tions of the Census. 



* Report on Canals of the Superintendent of Public Works of the 
State of New York, 1906, pages 235 to 241. 



Table 19.— CANALS OF NEW YORK— FREIGHT CARRIED, BY COMMODITIES AND CANALS: 1906.» 



Total. 



COMMODITT. 



Coal 

Flour 

Grain 

Ice 

Iron ore... 
Lumber — 
Petroleum . 

Pig iron 

Pulp wood . 
Rock and sup 
Salt, domestic 

Salt, foreign 

Stone, lime, and clay 

Wood pulp 

Miscellaneous merchandise . 



»hate. 



Total 
(net tons). 



3.540,907 



545, 

554, 

UA, 

31. 

672, 

15, 
171, 

13, 
154, 

910, 

2. 

352, 



Erle-canal Champlain 
(net tons). (neTtons). 



2.385,491 I 740,963 
182,518 



208.150 
178 

517.005 1,482 
50.661 42,427 
2.348 29,098 
442.553 204,023 
94 
14.437 
3,205 
13.833 
95,962 



710.499 

1,635 

264.331 



1.080 
127,425 



canal 
(net tons), ^^^^^y 



172.228 
17,481 



11.514 
23,420 



14.674 



180 I 
94.916 

400 

57,001 17.4l« 



164,874 
76.124 
"23,*2i4" 



42 



37,818 I 

'8i967' 48,861" 

40."8f,i'| 5.' 772' 

i6.'92i' 



Black Riv- 
er canal 
(net tons). 



77,331 

1.6(8 
122 
476 



10,731 

4 



3,238 

70 

237 



58,449 
"2,' 336 



' From Report on Canals cf the Superintendent < f Public Works ( f the State c f New York, 1906. 



Over two-thirds of the traffic was on the Erie canal 
and more than one-fifth on the Champlain. The 
Oswego and the Cayuga and Seneca had about one- 
tenth between them, the Black River canal coming 
last with the residue. 

Table 20 show^s how the way and the through freight 
was distributed, by canals. 

Table 21, from the statfi report, shows the quantity 
of the freight that went dowoi the Hudson river to New 
York city. 



Table 20. — Canals of New York — way and through freight: 1906.^ 



Total 
, (net tons). 



Total I 3.540.907 



Way Through 

(net tons), (net tons). 



2.534,493 1.006,414 



Erie 

Champlain 

Oswego 

Cayuga and Seneca . 
Black River 



2. 38^), 491 I' 

740.983 ! 

172.228 . 

164,874 il 

77.331 ' 



1,713.350 1 672.141 
40(i.710 I 334,273 

172.228 

164.874 

77,331 , 



1 From Report on Canals of the Superintendent of Public Works of the State 
of New York, 190(5, page 0. 
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Table 21. 



-Canals of New York— freight to New York city, by cam- 
modities: 1906.^ 



ToUl. 



Quantity 
(.net tons). 



953,202 



Coal 

Grain 

Ice 

Iron ore. 



Lumber. 
Pig iron . 

Stone, lime, and clay 

Miscellaneous merchandise. 



230 
290.513 
93,072 
29.643 
231,165 
12.942 
104,118 
191.519 



1 From Report on Canals of the Superintendent of Public Works of the State 
of New York, 1906, pages 280 to 284. ^ 

The Bureau of the Census has taken as the founda- 
tion of its discussion of the quantity and kind of 
freight carried on the Great Lakes, the statistics given 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, in order not to dupUcate the work. 
There is, therefore, in the absence of individual census 
schedules of craft giving statistics of traffic by ports, 
no way of ascertaining what freight, if any, entered 
the Erie canal in boats the operations of which are 
included in the section on the Great Lakes. 

The disparity between the totals for the Erie canal 
in the Census returns and those in the New York state 
report is largely attributable, it is believed, to differ- 
ences in statistical methods. 

The total traffic in the Erie canal is given in Table 22, 
which shows data for the freight going over the canal 
but included in the statistics for Atlantic coast and 
Gulf of Mexico and for freight carried on the canals 
and other inland waters of New York stat^, and com- 
pares the totals with those shown in the New York 
state report. 

Table 23 shows the aggregate for the freight traffic 
of *^ canals and all other inland waters of New York 
state'' and the freight carried on all such waters in 
the state, the operations of which are included in the 
statistics of transportation for the Atlantic coast 
and Gulf of Mexico. 

The Census report of traffic over the Hudson river in 
1906 to and from the New York canals shows a move- 



ment of 2,046,145 tons, this amount being included 
in the statistics for canals and other inland waters of 
New York state. 

Table 22. — Erie canal— freight, by commodities: 1906. 



CENSUS REPORT. 



COMMODITY. 



Total 
(net tons). 



Total ' 1,523,461 

; Canned goods i 1,000 

' Cement, brick, and iime j 28. 680 

Coal 176,040 

Flour 277 

; Fruits and vegetables 6, 709 

I Grain ! 466,6«0 

Ice 35,314 

Iron ore 6fi0 

Lumber \ 174, 925 

Naval stores I 5, 214 

Petroleum and other oils I 462 

Phosphate and fertUi/^r ! 4,504 

I Pig iron and steel rails ; 10.788 

I Stone, sand, etc ' 246,519 

Miscellaneous merchandise 366, 680 



Canals and 

ail other 

inland 

waters of 

New York 

state 
(net tons). 



Atlantic 

coast and 

Gulf of 

Mexico 

(net tons). 



1.473,612 I 






1,000 

16,595 

174,649 

277 

5,709 

460,714 

16,447 

650 

174,925 

5,214 

462 

4,504 

9,918 I 

242,039 ' 

360.500 



12.085 
1,391 



New York 
state 
report 

(net tons). 



2,385,491 






8,15C 
178 



5,976 
18,867 



517,605 

50,661 

2,348 

442,553 



870 j 
4,480 I 
6.180 



94 

13.833 

14.437 

710,499 

365.133 



1 Probably included In miscellaneous merchandise. 

« Probably Included in ** stone, lime, and clay," the New York ciussi&cation, 
equivalent to the Census classification. ' ' stone, sand, etc." 

Table 23. — Canals and other inland waters of New York state — 
freight, by commodities: 1906. 



COMMODITY". 



Total 
(net tons). 



Total 2, 584, 722 



Canned goods 

Cement, brick, and iime. 
Coal. 



Flour 

Fruits and vegetables. 

Grain 

Ice. 



Iron ore 

Lumber 

Naval stores 

Petroleiun and other oils . . . 

Phosphate and fertilizer 

Pig iron and steel rails 

Stone, sand, etc 

Miscellaneous merchandise. 



1.000 

89.739 

472,657 

277 

15,546 

472,953 

90.118 

37,867 

318.849 

7,526 

462 

7.775 

12,414 

342.703 

714,8.16 



Canals and 
' all other 
! inland 

waters of 
I New York 
I state 
I (net tons). 



2,502,891 



1,000 

77,464 

453,709 

277 

15.541} 

466,977 

68.059 

36.612 

317. 440 

7.526 

462 

7.775 

11,370 

335.176 

703.498 



Atlantic 

coast and 

Gulf of 

Mexico 

(net tons). 



» 81,831 



12,275 
18.948 



5,976 

22.059 

1,255 

1.401) 



1,044 
7,527 
11.338 



^ In addition there were 117,500 tons of cement carried on the Delaware and 
Hudson canal, a waterway not owned by the state, and statistics for which, 
therefore, are not given In the New York state report. 



Tablk 24.— III'DSON 



RIVER AND NEW YORK CITY— FREIGHT TO AND FROM NEW YORK CANALS, 
COMMODITIES: 1906. 



BY 



Aggregate 

roMMODiTv. tramc 

j (net tons). 

. ^ _ I 

Totul I 2, 046. 145 

Canmxl goods I 75 

Cemont. brick, and limo I 72, 642 

C ou 1 500 . r)92 

Flour 170 

Fruit J and vegetabli>s _ . . . 7, 468 

Grain ^T... 364.652 

Ico 29,849 

Iron ore 18, 803 

Lumlx>r 325, 390 

Navul stores 9, 138 

Petroleum and other oil i 466 

Phosphate and fertllizor 7, 615 

Pig iron and st**! rails i 8.820 

Stone, sand, etc 121, 656 

Miscellaneous merchandise ! 578. 809 



32576—08 15 



TOTAL (XET TONS). 


NEW YORK 
TOJ 


CITY (NET 

IS). 

Shipments. 
42.5.309 


ALL OTUER HUDSON 
RIVER PORTS (NET 
TONS). 

R(»ceipts. Shipments. 


ALL OTHER PORTS (NET 
TONS). 


Receipts. 


Shipments. 
975.264 


Receipts. 
834.706 


1 Receipts. Shipments. 


1.070.881 


21.657 '; 


18,534 


, 214.518 531.421 




75 

17.826 

303.873 




75 

9,791 

120.198 


1 






r)4.S16 

196,719 

170 


.•)0.878 

39,514 

170 

7,284 

3t')0.739 

26.199 

84(> 

200.369 


440 

7.876 


3.790 
9,241 


3.498 4,245 
149,329 174,434 


7.284 


184 

1,971 

2.850 

1,02.5 

119.434 , 

7,526 

42 

5.332 

2,029 

60,921 

452, 176 


75 
1.191 






109 


362.681 


1.440 1 
800 1 
200 1 

3, -225 1 




.')02 1 780 


26.999 


2.850 




17,778 


8.757' 

7,497 

42 

5.178 

1,054 

.'V6..'>19 

214,932 


1 i6,732 i.625 


205.956 
1,612 


492 


1 2.362 110.185 
1.612 29 


424 








424 


2,283 


154 

.5.931 

29.310 

113,312 


1 




1 2. 1-29 154 


6,791 






1 860 975 


60,735 
126,633 


2.270 
5,406 


1,463 
608 


! 29.155 2.939 
1 7,915 1 236, ,546 
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The greatest quantities of freight reported are those 
of coal, grain, and lumber. The column of receipts 
may be taken to be the freight coming East, and 
naturally grain and lumber, largely the production of 
the West, preponderate. Just as naturally, if "ship- 
ments" are taken to be freight going West, the great- 
est quantities shipped from the East are shown for 
miscellaneous merchandise — sulphur, emery ore, sugar, 
tin, rosin, asphalt, alum, etc. — and for coal. 

A knowledge of the freight carried on the Hudson 
river, from whatever port derived or to whatever 
port sent, is of interest and value. To obtain this, 
the traflBc to and from all Hudson river ports, and the 
traffic to and from the canals shown in the statistics 
for the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico, must be 
added to the traffic shown in Table 24, which includes 
only the freight passing up and down the river to and 
from the canals included in canals and other inland 
waters of New York state. Freight to or from New 
York city is not included in this statement of Hudson 
river traffic unless shipped to, or sent from, Hudson 
river ports. 

s Care has been taken not to duplicate the statistics. 
Freight up the Hudson from all ports, including New 
York city, outside the river limits is given as rexjeived 
at the various destinations; freight from any river 
port to outside ports is shown among shipments. The 
comparatively small quantities shipped from one river 
port to another are included as receipts to prevent 
duplication. The figures, therefore, while giving the 
entire river traffic, can not be used to show with 
absolute accuracy the traffic by ports. 

Table 25. — Hudson river traffic: 1906. 



Net tons. 



Total 

To and from New York canals (included in canals and other inland 
waters of New York state) 

To and from New York canals (included in Atlantic coast and Gulf 
of Mexico) 

To and from river ports (included in Atlantic coast and Gulf of 
Mexico) 



8,654.880 



2,046,145 

81,831 

6,526,904 



Substantially all of the 81,831 tons of freight which 
passed through the canals, and which are included in 
the statistics for the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico, 
went up or down the Hudson river; a very little of it 
was way freight shipped from one point on the canals 
and received at another. There were 2,046,145 tons 
received from or shipped to New York canal points 
by way of the Hudson river, as given in Table 24. 
In the statistics for the Atlantic coast and Gulf of 
Mexico are included 6,526,904 tons shipped from, or 
received at, Huds(m river ports, but having no con- 
nection with the canals. 

The receipts and shipments of freight, by com- 



I modi ties, are shown for the Hudson river in Table 26. 
This traffic includes freight to and from New York 
canals. 

Table 26. — Ihidson river receipts and shipments of freight j by com^ 
modities: 1906. 



COMMODITY. 



Total (net 
tons). 



Total 8, 654, 880 

Canned goods 16, 322 

Cement, brick, and lime i 2,039.452 

Coal I 1,079.712 

Flour 7,657 

Fruits and vegetables 31,029 

Grain 370,861 

Ice I 1,298.124 

Iron ore 21, 134 

Lumber 571, 437 

Naval stores I 9, 138 

Petroleum and other oils ' 519 

Phosphate and fertilizer 8,907 

Pig iron and steel rails 28, 429 

Stone, sand, etc ! 1,836, 481 

Tobacco 63 

Miscellaneous merchandise ; 1, 335, 615 



Received 
from liver, 
canal, and 

outside 

ports (net 

tons). 



.751,255 



Shipped to 
all canals 
and out- 
side ports 
(net tons). 



8,755 

103,606 

417,732 

6,926 

14,212 

362,681 

28,199 

17,778 

211,876 

1,612 

424 

3,675 

14,950 

107,488 



451,441 



6,903,625 



7,537 

1,935,846 

661,980 

731 

16,817 

8,180 

1,269,925 

3,356 

359,561 

7,526 

95 

5,332 

13,479 

1.728,993 

63 

884.174 



Freight on inland waterways of states other than New 
YorJc. — Freight carried on canals and other inland 
waterways of states exclusive of New York amounted 
to 1,213,874 net tons. None of it was reported from 
New England. All the major geographic divisions of 
the country, except the South Central division, were, 
however, represented. The South Central division is 
not shown in this part of the report, because the canals 
within its borders are ship canals and consequently 
they are included elsewhere. 

The North Central division had a little more than 
one-half of the total traffic and the North Atlantic 
(exclusive of New York, it should be remembered) 
over one-fourth. The South Atlantic had about one- 
sixth. The Western division was last, with less than 
one-fifteenth. 

Nearly one-half of the freight carried was stone, sand, 
etc., coal being the next in quantity. The transporta- 
tion of the former was almost altogether in the North 
Central division, Illinois being the chief state in the 
showing. The coal was carried in about equal quan- 
tities on the waterways of the North Atlantic and 
South Atlantic divisions, the states most largely rep- 
resented being New Jersey in the former and Maryland 
in the latter. All the cotton shown was carried on Ohio 
canals; all the pig iron and steel rails reported, on the 
waterways of Pennsylvania ; and all the tobacco, a soli- 
tary ton, on the waterways of Minnesota. Practically 
all the naval stores were among the freights of Florida. 

The analysis is by states, arranged according to their 
order in the geographic divisions. In some instances 
a more comprehensive discussion than is afforded by 
the material in the table itself is given, based upon ad- 
ditional information obtained elsewhere. 
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Table 27.— FREIGHT CARRIED ON CANALS AND OTHER INLAND WATERS OF STATES EXCLUSIVE OF NEW YORK, 

BY COMMODITIES AND BY DIVISIONS AND STATES: 1906. 



DIVISION AND STATE. 


Total 
(net tons). 


Canned 
goods 
*(net 
tons). 


Ce- 
ment, 
brick, 
and 
lime 
(net 
tons). 


Coal 

(net 
tons). 


Cotton 

(net 
tons). 


Flour 

(net 

tons). 

4,419 


Fruits 
and 

taSes 

(net 

tons). 


Grain 

(net 

tons). 


Ice 

(net 

tons). 

2,970 


Lum- 
ber . 
(net 

tons). 


Naval 

stores 

(net 

tons). 


Petro- 
leum 
and 
other 
oils 
(net 
tons). 


Pig iron 

and steel 

rails 

(net 

tons). 


Stone, To- 
sand, etc.! bacco 
(net 1 (net 
tons). Itons). 


Mtsoel- 
laneout 
mer- 
chan- 
dUo 
(net 
tons). 


United States 


1,213,874 


110 


2,290 


445,884 


1,413 


321 


32,363 


52,136 


203 


130 


380 


589,175 ' 1 


82,079 


North Atlantic division 


314,631 


" ■ 




212,584 
















380 


91,176 ; 


10,491 
























New Jersey 


203,575 
111,050 

201, 150 ! 

200,000 
500 
650 

62a 841 

84,096 
449,580 
18,342 
39,900 
9,357 
19,564 

77,252 




140.000 
72,584 

200,000 


















61,221 

29,955 

1 


2,354 


Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic division . . . 
















380 


8,137 


«,l 




40 


150 


60 


20 


100 


200 




530 














Maryland 

West Virginia 


1 


200,000 






1 




1 ' 








50 






40 




60 


20 


100 










230 


Florida . . . 








150 
51 


200 
3 








300 


North Central division . . . 


60 
4 


82 
5 




33,300 


1,413 


4,229 


30,492 


2,950 


2,836 


106 




1 
497,997 I 1 


47,321 








Ohio. . . .. 




1,413 


10 

4,147 

60 


5 


'i4,'353' 


2,950 


294 


3 


56 




55,000 i 


24,358 


Illinois 


1,300 






425,397 
17,600 




4,383 


Michigan 


50 


60 








12 




m 


Wisconsin 


32,000 




1 










7,900 


Minnesota 


6 


17 




12 


46 


15 
16, 124 

1,811 






2,172 
370 

49,200 




38 




1 


7,060 


North Dakota . 






1 * 


3,070 


Western division . . . 




2,208 






150 


120 




24 




2 i 


23,737 


















Montana .... 


3,065 

4,800 

40 

54,814 

14,533 


L_ . .' 1 . 






1,624 
175 




! 




t 




1,441 
3,325 


Arizona 




700 


1 








600 




1 1 




Idaho 


1 








1 ! 





40 


Washington 






1 


150 


120 


12 




47,850 
750 




24 


2 




6,656 


Oregon 







1,506 




12,276 








1 










1 



New Jersey, — All the freight tabulated by the water- 
ways of this state went over the Delaware and Raritan 
canal, and it was less than that reported by the canal 
company. Doubtless a part of the freight returned to 
the Census agents by boat owners and managers is in- 
cluded in the statistics for the Atlantic coast and Gulf 
of Mexico, the boats passing into those waters and per- 
haps having their chief traffic therein. No traffic is 
shown in the Census returns for the Morris canal, the 
freight on this canal also probably being incorporated 
with that of the larger division mentioned. 

Freight an canals of New Jersey: 1906. 



CANAL. 


Census 
(net tons). 


Canal 
company 
(net tons). 


Total 


203,575 


513,043 




Delaware and Raritan 


203,575 


424,986 
88,067 


Morris 







The freight reported for New Jersey was very 
largely coal and nearly one-third was stone, sand, etc. 

Pennsylvania, — The Census returns for this state 
show a total of 111,056 tons of freight transported 
on the canals, while the returns from the canal com- 
panies show a total of 294,979 tons. The difference 
is due to the difference in methods of statistical dis- 
tribution and tabulation. The Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company's coal coming down its canal was 
taken over the Delaware river to Philadelphia, and is 
credited in the Census returns to transportation on 
the Atlantic coast. The entire traffic on this canal 



was reported to be coal. On the Schuylkill Naviga- 
tion Company's canal the greater part of the freight 
was coal, 55,884 tons of coal being returned, with 
29,711 tons of stone, sand, etc., 8^37 tons of miscel- 
laneous merchandise, and 380 tons of pig iron and 
steel rails. 

Freight on waterways of Pennsylvania: 1906. 



I Census ' _^L 
|(nettons). (SJ-^y. 



Total 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 
Schuylkill Navigation Company 



111,056 



16,944 
94,112 



294,979 



240,626 
54,354 



In addition to the canal freight show^n in the state- 
ment, there is a vast traffic on the Allegheny, Monon- 
gahela, and Ohio rivers in Pennsylvania, emanating 
largely from Pittsburg. The amoimt of freight car- 
ried on these canalized rivers is included, according 
to the report of the Census Office, in the returns for 
the Mississippi river and its tributaries. The report 
of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, shows that over 
16,000,000 tons of freight w^ere carried on the Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela, and Ohio rivers. 

It is stated that the annual freight traffic in the 
Pittsburg district exceeds 86^000,000 tons, and by far 
the largest portion of it consists of products particularly 
adapted to water transportation.^ 

1 C. H. Fori)e8-Lind8ay. ''The Revival of the Waterway," in The 
World To-day for May, 1908, pages 497 and 498. . 
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Delaware, — The Cliesapeake and Delaware canal is 
a ship canal and the traffic on it, therefore, is not 
showTi in this section of the report. According to the 
report of the canal company operating it, the freight 
carried in 1906 aggregated 683,086 tons. Part of the 
canal is in Maryland and extends from the boundary 
line of the state to Chesapeake bay. 

Maryland. — The canal traffic, except that on the 
small part of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal that 
lies within the state, is over the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, and, as reported to the Census agents both by 
boat owners and by the canal company, consisted 
entirely, in 1906, of the transportation of coal. The 
boat owners reported 200,000 tons, the canal com- 
pany 225,143. There may have been a difference in 
the time covered by the operations of boats and that 
by the report of the company. 

Virginia. — The canals in this state are ship canals — 
the Albemarle and Chesapeake, extending from Nor- 
folk, Va., to Albemarle Sound, N. C, and the Lake 
Drummond, or Dismal Swamp, from Elizabeth 
river, Va., to Pasquotank river, N. C. — ^both owned by 
canal companies. The traffic figures are reported by 
the canal companies as a total of 95,269 tons on the 
former and of 340,135 tons on the latter, an aggregate 
of 435,404 tons. The Census figures are ir the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf of Mexico section of this report. 

West Virginia. — There are no canals in this state, 
but a little traffic was reported on a canalized river, 
the Monongahela. Nearly one-half of the 500 tons 
was miscellaneous merchandise. Of lumber, there 
were 100 tons and of grain, 60. Canned goods, flour, 
and ice made up the balance of the freight. The traffic 
on the canalized rivers of West Virginia, except as 
above given, is included in the section on the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries. The traffic on the 
Great Kanawha for the year ending June 30, 1905, is 
given by the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, as 1 ,613,889 
tons, and that on the Little Kanawha as 106,510 tons. 

Georgia. — The canal traffic in this state is limited 
to the Augusta canal, owned by the city of Augusta. 
It is denominated a ship canal, and therefore is not 
within the limitations of the statistics shown in this 
section of the report. The canal owner reported that 
7,004 tons of freight i)assed through it in 1906. 

Florida. — The traffic reported for the inland waters 
of Florida was a matter of 650 tons, all of which were 
carried on the Kissimmee river. Besides miscellane- 
ous merchandise, the commodities reported for this 
state were naval stores and fruits and vegetables. 

Ohio. — The traffic on the Muskingum river im- 
provement is not shown here, nor that on the Ohio 
canal and its branches. For the former the Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, reported freight carried to the 
amount of 50,668 tons for the year ending June 30, 
1905. The entire quantity shown in ** canals and 
other inland waters" for this state amounted to 
84,098 tons, all of which were returned by boats 



operating on the Miami and Erie canal. The state 
canal office reported 8,818 tims on the Ohio and 
branches and /5,234 tons on the Miami and Erie, 
with about 7,000 additional tons (as estimated) for 
which no weight w^as returned. 

Illinois. — Most of the freight reported as carried on 
the canals of Illinois was returned by boats operating 
on the Chicago Drainage and Ship canal, transporting 
principally stone, sand, etc., these articles constituting 
94.6 per cent of the total. Grain was the commodity 
carried in next greatest quantity, while miscella- 
neous merchandise, flour, and coal followed in the 
order named. The total traffic reported was nearly 
500,000 net tons. 

Freight on v-aterways of Illinois: 1906. 



1 

TAKAi Census 
CANAL. (net tons). 


Canal 
company 
(net tons). 


TotaJ 1 449,580 


6,470 


Illinois and Michigan...' 3.500 
Chicago Drainage and i 
Ship 446,080 


6,470 



Report of 
I Chief of 
CANALIZED RIVER. ' Engineers, 



U. S. A. 
(net tons). 



Total 33,178 

Galena ' 4,245 

Illinois 24,943 

Wabash i 3,990 



1 Not reported. 

The traffic on the IlHnois and Michigan canal was, 
as reported, wholly in grain, leaving the rest of the 
grain and all the other commodities credited to the 
Chicago Drainage and Ship canal. 

For the Illinois and Mississippi Government canal 
699 tons were reported by the Chief of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, as transported in 1906. 

Michigan. — There are none but Government canals 
in Michigan, and the traffic on these canals is not 
shown in this section of the report. The freight re- 
ported on the inland waters of Michigan was for a 
lake, and for a river tributary to Lake Michigan. 
For no other section of the country but the section 
covered by the Great Lakes is the traffic on naviga- 
ble rivers included with the traffic on ** canals and 
other inland waters.^' On Leelanau Lake 382 tons 
were transported and on Saginaw river 17,960 tons, 
the total being 18,342 tons. Building materials 
w^ere the commodities shown in largest quantit)^ and 
exclusively on the Saginaw river. The lake traffic 
was quite limited, the largest part consisting of mis- 
cellaneous merchandise. If the tonnage on the Gov- 
ernment canals were included, the traffic would aggre- 
gate over 95,000,000 tons. 

Wisconsin. — The Fox river is credited wnth bearing 
38,650 tons of traffic, 32,000 of which were coal and 
the rest miscellaneous merchandise. Some of the 
I freight was carried on Lake Winnebago exclusively, 
I but this freight can not be segregated. The Portage 
canal between Fox and Wisconsin rivers is considered 
in the Census report as a part of Fox river. The 
Fox and the Chippewa rivers are both canaUzed. 
For the former the report of the Cliief of Engineers, 
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U. S. Army, shows a tonnage of 263,589; no report 
is made for the Chippewa. 

The Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Government 
canal is credited with 617,210 tons. 

Minnesota, — There are neither canals nor canalized 
rivers in this state. The traffic reported to the Census 
and included in this section of the report was on its 
lakes and on Rainy river (which is part of the boundary 
line between Minnesota and Canada) . The other river 
traffic — except that on the Red River (of the North), 
which is given as in North Dakota — appears in the 
section on the Mississippi river and its tributaries. 

Freight on waterways of Minnesota: 1906. 



LAKE OR RIVER.* 



Total 

BaM Lake 

Lake of the Woods 

Rainy Lake 

Rainy river 

Vermillion Lake . . . 



Quantity 
(net tons). 



9.357 



1,700 
2.111 
2,0fi0 
2.fi06 
800 



Of the total freight shown the greatest part was given 
as miscellaneous merchandise, which was about evenly 
distributed among Bass Lake, Lake of the Woods, 
and Rainy Lake. The lumber, amounting to 2,172 
tons, was carried almost wholly upon Rainy river. 
The solitary ton of tobacco reported was transported 
over the Lake of the Woods. For. Rainy river the 
largest traffic was reported — 2,696 tons, including 34 
tons of petroleum and other oils. All the freight on 
Bass, Rainy, and Vermillion lakes was returned as 
miscellaneous. 

Iowa. — The Des Moines Rapids is a Government 
canal, and the traffic on it is included elsewhere. The 
report of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, shows 
that 8,520 tons were transported upon it in 1906. 

\orth Dal'ota. — The traffic on the Red River (of the 
North), the boundarj^ betw^een this state and Minne- 
sota, is credited to North Dakota. There are no canal- 
ized rivers in the state, but there are navigable rivers. 
The freight reported for the inland waterways of North 
Dakota was carried on the Red River (of the North) and 
the Riviere des Lacs, a lake-like river in the northern- 
most part of the state. These are not tributary to the 
Mississippi river: all rivers, such as the Missouri, tribu- 
tary to the Mississippi, are included in the section of 
the report relating to the [Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries. Of the 19,564 t(ms shown here as carried on 
the inland waters of North Dakota. 13,964 tons were 
reported from the Red River (of the North) and 5,600 
from the Riviere des Lacs. Grain was the only com- 
modity on the latter; and on the former it was the 
chief commodity, amounting to 10,524 tons, or about 
three-fourths of the total. A small quantity — 370 
tons — of lumber was carried; the remainder, or 3,070 
tons, was composed of miscellaneous merchandise. 

Kentucky, — For the Louisville and Portland canal, a 



Government canal not included in this section of 
the report, the report of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, gives 1,053,526 tons of freight for 1906. In 
addition there are several canalized rivers in the state, 
the Government reports also giving total tonnage on 
these. 

Freight on canalized rivers of Kentucky: 1906. 



Total. 



Kentucky 

Green and Barren. 

Big Sandy 

Rough 



Quantity 
(net tons). 



729,428 



201.510 

342,405 

148,623 

36,800 



Tennessee, — There are no canals in this state, but 
there are both navigable and canalized rivers. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 119,009 tons were 
I carried on the Cumberland. 

Alabama, — The Government canal around the 
I Muscle shoals in the Tennessee river at Florence is 
credited with about 26,878 tons of freight for 1906, 
' and the Black Warrior river with 16,281 tons. 

Louisiana, — All the canals in tliis state are owned by 
corporations, and as they are classed as ship canals no 
returns for them are included in this section of the re- 
port on transportation by w^ater. Nevertheless the 
corporations have made certain returns of tonnage. 

Freight on canals of Louisiana: 1906. 



I Quantity 
I (net tons). 



Total... 

New Basin . . . 
Old Basin.... 

Harvey's 

Company's... 
Lake Bo'rgne, 



(i83.90O 



500.000 
(iO.OOO 
50.000 
50 000 
23,900 



The great water traflSc of this state, including that on 
i these ship canals, is sho^^^l in the section on the Mis- 
I sissippi river and its tributaries. 

Arkansas, — For the upper White river, a canalized 
waterway, a tonnage of 7,999 was reported for 1906. 
Texas, — There are several canals in this state, the 
j Morris and CummingS being the only one owned by a 
private corporation. The statistics obtained from boat 
! owners and managers are not included in this section 
' of the report, but the owners of the canal reported the 
I caniage of 2,000 tons of freight in 1906. Government 
i canals are the Port Arthur, the Galveston and Brazes, 
■ and the Morgan; for tfiese no statistics were secured. 
' Montana, — The freight on inland waterways of 
Montana was carried on the Flathead river and lake 
and the Kootenai river. It aggregated 3,065 tons, 
consisting of 1,624 tons of grain and 1,441 tons of mis- 
cellaneous merchandise. All the grain was carried on 
the Flathead river. These waters are partly navigable 
and are not canalized. There are no canals in the 
state. 
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Arizona. — ^The freight on the Colorado river in this 
state is included here; it amounted to 4,800 tons. The 
bulk of it is classed as miscellaneous merchandise; 
while 700 tons were cement, brick, and lime, 600 tons 
were lumber, and 175 tons were grain. 

Idaho, — The entire quantity of freight shown for 
the inland waterways of this state was reported from 
boats o]>erating on Lake Kaniksu. It aggregated 40 
tons and is classed as miscellaneous merchandise. 

Washington, — Of the 54,814 tons of freight included 
as transported on the inland waterways of Wash- 
ington, nearly all, or 53,990 tons, is shown for the 
Pend d'Oreille river. From Lake Chelan 524 tons, 
and from Lake Whatcom 300 tons, were reported. 
The greatest part of the freight was lumber, of which 
47,826 tons were carried on the Pend d'Oreille river 
and 24 tons on Lake Chelan. 

Oregon, — There were 14,533 tons of freight reported 
for the inland waterways of Oregon. Of this, 5,625 tons 
were on the canaHzed Columbia, 8,808 tons on Lower 
Klamath Lake, and 100 tons on theCoquille river. 
The greatest part of this freight was miscellaneous 
merchandise, only 750 tons being lumber, and 1,508 
tons cement, brick, and Hme. The Portland General 
Electric Company has a canal around the Falls of Wil- 
lamette at Oregon City. It reported 43,826 tons 
going through this canal in the year ending June 30, 
1906. The Census figures for this canal are not in- 
cluded in the tables of this section of the report. 

Freight on inland waterways of Oregon: 1906. 



CANAL. 


Canal Com- 
pany (net 
tons). 


CANALIZED RIVER OR 
LAKE. 


Census 
(net tons). 


Report of 
Chief of 

Engineers, 
U. S. A. 

(net tons). 


Total 


43.826 


Total 


14,533 


48,911 








Portland General 
Electric Company 
(around the FaUs 
of Willamette)... 


43,826 


Columbia river 

CoquiUe river 


5,625 
100 


46,884 


Lower Klamath Lake. 8. 808 
Yam Hill river 




2,027 


1 





PASSENGERS. 

The 1,871,769 passengers carried by steam vessels 
on the inland waters of the United States in 1906 were 
reported from 13 states. The state of New York re- 
turned a larger total than that of any other state, al- 
though the number for Minnesota was very close to it. 

Table 28. — Canals and other inland waters of New York state ^ and 
all other inland waters — passengers on steam resselsy by states: 
1906. 



STATE. 


Total. 


Regular. 


Excur- 
sion. 


Total 


1.871,769 


1,359,648 


512, 121 


New York 


828.932 

1,200 

500 

800 

35,000 

96,601 

784,648 

3,287 

1,835 

8,119 

30,067 

10,000 

70,780 


580,246 

1,200 

500 


248,686 


California 




Idaho 




Illinois 


800 


Massachusetts 


35,000 

16,301 

631,236 

2,419 

1,835 

6,119 

28.440 
8.000 

48,352 




Michigan 


80,300 
153.412 


Minnesota 


Montana 


868 


North Dakota 




Oregon 


2,000 
1,627 
2 000 


WiMlhlTigton . , _ , 


West vTiginia 


Wisconsin 


22,428 





The 828,932 passengers carried by steam vessels on 
the inland waters of New York were reported from 8 
waterways. It is probable that, because of the exclu- 
sion from the census of steamers of less than 5 tons net 
register, some passengers, both regular and excursion, 
have been omitted. It is likely also that in some in- 
stances care has not been taken to separate accurately 
regular passengers from excursionists. Some of the 
returns are estimates. 

Table 29, — Canals and other inland waters of New York state — regw- 
lor and excursion passengers on steam vessels^ by canals and lakes: 
1906, 



CiLNAL AND LAKE. 



Total. 
On canals. . . 



Cayuga and Seneca canal and Lake Cayuga. 
Cavuga and Seneca canal and Lake Seneca. 

Erie canal 

Oswego canal 



19,000 
5,489 

32,000 
4,560 

On lakes 767,883 



Total. 



828,932 



61,049 



Lake Canandaigua 39,360 

Lake Cayuga 45, 600 

Lake Champiain ' 192,867 

Lake Chautauqua s 326,904 

Lake Conesus ' 39,217 

Lake George 106,836 

Lake Seneca 17, 100 



Regular. 



580,246 



26,799 



12,000 
1,189 
9,050 
4,560 

553,447 



27,360 
20,000 
187,891 
192,044 
14,217 
106.835 
5,100 



Excur- 
sion. 



248.686 



34.250 



7,000 

4,300 

22,950 



214,436 



12,000 
25,600 
4,976 
134.860 
25.000 



12,000 



There were 6,120 passengers carried by unrigged 
craft, all in New York state: 4,120 on the Erie canal, 
2,520 being regular, and 2,000, all regular, on Lake 
Champiain. 

The Erie canal passengers were carried between 
Syracuse and near-by points; between Tonawanda and 
adjacent places; and between Schenectady, Fort Plain, 
and Amsterdam. The largest number of passengers 
carried on the inland waters of New York were reported 
from Lake Chautauqua, probably a^ a result of the 
educational and other assemblies held there during the 
summer. It is stated * that in 1825. the year the Erie 
canal was opened, the number of persons passing 
Utica in freight and packet boats during the season 
was over 40,000. At that time the railroads were not 
extensively in operation, and travel by canal boat 
offered advantages greater than those prevailing to- 
day. Notwithstanding this, in 1906 the number of 
passengers- taken from one point to another on the 
canal was 36,120, 32,000 being carried by steam ves- 
sels and 4,120 by canal boats. 

POWER ON CANALS. 

Steam, — ^Although the feasibility of using steam as a 
motive power on the Erie canal was discussed * before 
the opening of the canal in 1825, a steam-propelled 
canal boat was not successfully introduced until No- 
vember 17, 1870.^ This boat went up the Hudson 

* State of New York, Report of the State Engineer and Surveyor, 
Supplement, History of New York Canals, Vol. 1, 1905, "Chronolog- 
ical K^sum^ of Laws and Events, *' page 958. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II, 1905, BibUography, page 1339. 

'Ibid., Vol. I, 1905, "Chronological R^8um6 of Laws and 
Events,** page 966. 
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river and through the canal to Schenectady and re- 
turned. The first steamer began to ply on the Erie 
canal the year following. In 1874 there were 15 
steamers in operation; in 1883 there were 92. In 1891, 
however, only 29 were in active service.* In 1906, 
according to the Census returns, 64 steamers and steam 
canal boats were in operation on the canals of New 
York and 20 on the canals of other states. 

Electric. — Several methods of hauling canal boats by 
means of electricity have been tried on the canals of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; although some of 
them have proved successful, none has been installed 
for permanent operation. 

The first experiment on the Erie canal was with the 
Hawley method in 1893, a steam propeller being fitted 
with electric motors, the current for which was taken 
from a trolley wire on the bank. Later this method 
was tried again and with greater success; but the 
banks were threatened by the churning of the water. 

Another system tried was that of Richard Lamb, 
who used, at Tonawanda, a telpher motor, or electric 
motor carriage, traveUng on a permanent, suspended 
cableway, taking the current from the cable, and tow- 
ing the boats by a Une, as in horse or mule towage. 
Passing boats exchanged motors and went on with- 
out delay. 

It was stated in 1895 that the New York state 
authorities had agreed to conditions by which electric 
power could be used from the Niagara power houses 
at the rate of about $20 per year per horsepower.' 

About this time, also, the Dutton electric propeller 
device was recommended. This device consisted of a 
cable of wire on posts with a connecting trolley pole 
on the boat to which was attached an adjustable pro- 
pelling apparatus. 

In 1903 a part of the Erie canal, 2,700 feet in length, 
at a sharp curve near Schenectady, was set aside for 
equipment with the Wood system.^ A mile of double 
track girder rail, one rail elevated above the other, was 
laid back of the towpath, and on each of these mono- 
rail tracks a towing car ran. This car was 10 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and about 3 feet above the rail. It had 
two 22-inch grooved wheels, each driven by a 40-horse- 
power street car motor through a set of double reduc- 
tion gears. A heavy arm extending downward was 
equipped with springs that caused a pair of grooved 
wheels to press upward on the lower rail, the springs 
being adjusted so that the grip of the car on the track 
was sufficient for any reasonable traction. The cur- 
rent was taken from the overhead wire through a trolley 
arm such as is used on mining locomotives, and con- 
trolled by a series-parallel controller with a few steps 

* State of New York, Report of the State Engineer and Surveyor, 
Supplement, History of New York Canals, Vol.1, 1905, *' Chronolog- 
ical R^um6 of Laws and Events,'- page 972. 

2 Thomas Coramerford Martin, *'The Utilization of Niagara," 
Annual report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1896, pages 230 and 231. 

^ These statements are based upon an article in the Engineering 
Record, vol. 48, No. 20, November 14, 1903, page 596. 



and by a resistance box located at one end of the car. 
The voltage was 475 or 500, and one wire served for the 
cars on both tracks. The boats were hauled by tow 
ropes attached to hooks on the body of the car. It is 
stated that about 600 tons were hauled without any 
difficulty at a speed of 4 J miles an hour. Four loaded 
boats were also hauled readily at about the same speed 
without creating a wash injurious to the banks. No 
trouble was experienced in passing tows, and none was 
to be expected with tows handled by the monorail cars, 
for the greater elevation of one of the tracks would 
enable the tow ropes to be crossed without any diffi- 
culty, since it would be easy to hold down the troUey 
arm of one of the motors long enough for the other to 
pass. While the members of the commission before 
whom the experiments were conducted were satisfied 
with the success of the scheme, they decided that it was 
best to wait for the completion of the barge canal before 
authorizing a permanent installation. 

In the summer of 1907 experiments with telpher 
motor towage were conducted on the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company's canal at Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Vice-President Wilbur, in a letter to the Bureau of the 
Census under date of May 12, 1908, wrote: **The 
experiments were conducted sufficiently long to demon- 
strate the practicability of electrical towage, and also 
demonstrate to our own satisfaction that if our tonnage 
were of sufficient volume, we would be justified in mak- 
ing the expenditure necessary to install the system. 
Until, however, our tonnage reaches substantially 
three times what it now is, or was last year, we would 
not be justified in making the necessary expenditure." 

The tests were conducted by Lewis B. Stillwell and 
H. St. Clair Putnam, and the results are given by them 
in ''Notes on Electric Haulage of Canal Boats."* 
One object of the experiments was to determine the 
relative merits, for the purpose contemplated, of loco- 
motives supplied by trolley and operating upon a track 
of 42-inch gauge, and a monorail system. One section 
of the canal was equipped with mining locomotives 
weighing 8 tons and having direct current motors of 
28 horsepower operating on 500 volt trolley circuits. 
An experimental generating plant was used as a source 
of power supply. Another section was fitted with a 
monorail supported at a height of 4 feet above the 
groimd by steel posts outside the towpath. Several 
traction machines or tractors were used, the heaviest 
weighing 7,350 pounds with instruments and crew. 
The electric equipment of each machine comprised one 
direct current 40-horsepower motor. 

Four canal boats, loaded and light, in from one-boat to 
four-boat tows, were used in all comparative trials. In 
addition, the regular canal traffic was handled by the 
locomotives and tractors during October and Novem- 
ber and a part of September. The average speed at 

* Proceedings of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
March, 1908, page 303 ff. 
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which a team of mules draws a one-boat tow approxi- 
mates 1.75 miles an hour, and does not exceed 2 miles 
in still water. If the current assists, the speed is 
greater; when the current is against the boats, the 
speed drops very low. With towing machines single 
boats were handled, both loaded and empty, at speeds 
exceeding 5 miles an hour; two-boat tows, at from 
3.5 to 4 miles; and four-boat tows, up to 3 miles an 
hour, except on very sharp convex curves. There was 
comparatively little difference in efficiencies between 
the mining locomotive and the monorail tractor, with 
which comparisons were made. 

Ohio had a short and partial service with an electric 
railway towing method on a section of the Miami and 
Erie canal from Cincinnati to Middletown, a distance 
of about 42 miles. This system was installed by the 
Miami and Erie Canal Transportation Company, to 
which Thomas N. Fordyce assigned a contract made 
with him for thirty years by the board of public works 
March 28, 1900, pursuant to an act of the general 
assembly, April 25, 1895. The contract was for an 
electrical installation for haulage purposes along the 
entire length of the canal from Toledo to Cincinnati, 
a distance of about 244 miles. Two and one-half years 
was the time set for the completion of the work between 
Cincinnati and Dayton, and four years for the con- 
struction and equipment of the entire system. These 
terms, it was alleged, were not complied with. The 
company became bankrupt, and the state brought a 
suit to oust it from the canal. This suit was pending 
in 1907.* 

The haulage was by electric locomotives on a stand- 
ard gauge track laid along the towpath, the center 
being about 6 feet from the water's edge and the whole 
track about 2 feet above the water level, so as to avoid 
the wash. The locomotives were of the four-wheel 
mining type and weighed about 55,000 pounds each, 
with a wheel base of 7 feet. They were equipped with 
two 80-horsepower induction motors, with double 
reduction gears, and three self-cooling oil transformers. 
The current was supplied by the Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Company. Three-phase 60-cycle current at 
4,200 volts was transmitted over the transportation 
company's line of two overhead trolley wires to a 
station five miles distant, where there were three 150 
kilowatt 60-cycle oil-cooled transformers, including one 
in reserve. A generator at this station furnished the 
current to the Cincinnati section of the canal. The 
railway track was used for the return.' 

CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Appropriations, except as herewith given for inland 
waterways, have been included in the other geographic 
divisions, such action being due in most cases to the 
impracticability of segregating the various amounts. 

^ Report of the Attorney-General of Ohio, January 1, 1906, to 
January 1, 1907, page xi. 

- Statements biased on article in the Engineering Record, pre- 
viously cited. 



Lake GJiamplain. — The first improvements on Lake 
Champlain were authorized by the act of July 4, 1836, 
which appropriated $43,000 to be used as follows: For 
building a breakwater, or pier, at Burlington harbor, 
$10,000; for the same purpose at Plattsburg harbor, 
$10,000; for improving the entrance to Whitehall 
harbor, $8,000; and $15,000 for deepening the channel 
between North and South Hero islands, near St. 
Albans. Up to and including the act of March 2, 1907, 
Congress has appropriated $1,347,910 for improve- 
ments at various localities on the lake. Of this 
amount, 84.1 per cent was appropriated up to and in- 
cluding the act of September 19, 1890, and the balance 
since that year. 

The following statement shows the Congressional 
appropriations made for improvements on Lake Cham- 
plain, by localities: 

Conffresdonal appropriations for the survey, improvement, and main- 
tenance of the harbors and tributary streams of Lake Champlain, by 
periods and localities. 



Total 1836 



New York . 



Date of 
earliest 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 



G reat Chazy river 

Plattsburg harbor ... 
Rouse Point breakwa- 
ter 

Ticonderoga river 

Whitehall harbor 



Vermont . 



Burlington harbor . 
Gordons Landing har- 1 

bor I 

Lake Champlain nar > 

rows 

Ottercreek 1872 

Swanton harbor 1873 



1836 

1890 
1836 

2884 
1881 
1836 

1836 

1836 

1886 

1836 



APPROPRIATIONS. 



Total 


Up to and 

including 

1890. 


l^ln^. March2. 
elusive. ^^'• 


$1,347,910 


11,133,660 


1211.750 1 f2,60(^ 


356,680 


328.680 


28.000 








18,000 


10,000 
185,680 

83,500 
16,500 
33,000 

804,980 


8,000 
5,000 

15,000 




190,680 1 




96,500 




16,500 




33,000 


1 


991,230 


183,750 1 2.50O 


699,980 
34.750 


582.230 

34,750 

76,000 
41,500 
70,500 


117,750 




U23,500 
62.500 
70,500 


45 000 
21,000 


2,500 









1 Includes $31,000. appropriated for deepening the channel near St. Albana 
called the "Gut." 

Red River (of the North) and Warroad harbor and 
river. — The first appropriation for the improvement 
of the Red River (of the North), which is the boundary 
separating Minnesota from North Dakota, was made 
in 1876. The appropriations in the statenient fol- 
lowing include appropriations for the survey of Otter 
Tail lake and river and Red Lake and Red Lake river. 
The object of the improvement is to provide an open 
channel from Breckenridge to the northern boundary, 
395.5 miles. Navigation is now confined to compara- 
tively short reaches north and south of Grand Forks, 
and consists mainly in the transportation of wheat to 
Grand Forks by 2 steamboats and 12 barges. Bars 
have been lessened by dredging ; trees, snags, and bowl- 
ders have been removed, and training dikes built. 

The first appropriation for Warroad harbor and 
river, Mmnesota, was made in 1899. The outlet of 
Warroad river is the only natural harbor in the United 
States on the Lake of the Woods, which is part of the 
boundary between Minnesota and Canada, and almost 
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wholly within the latter territory. By dredging, a 
minimum depth of 12 feet on the bars and of 9 feet in 
the inner channel has been secured. Two steamboats, 
4 sailing vessels, and 2 gasoline boats made regular 
trips to and from Warroad during the season of 1906. 
There are now upward of 25 steamboats, from 10 to 500 
tons capacity, navigating Lake of the Woods, the 
greatest stretches of which are in Canada. 

The statement that follows shows the data concern- 
ing Congressional appropriations for the inland water- 
ways mentioned here: 

Congressional appropriations for the survey, improvement, and main- 
tenance of Red River (of the North) and Warroad harbor and river. 



APPROrRlATlONS. 



DaU' of I 

earliest 
i appro- I 

' ?^oS: I Total. 



I 



Total. 



1876 



Red River (of the North) | 1876 

Warroad harbor and river 1899 




1 Includes appropriations for survey of Otter Tail lake and river, and Red 
Lake and Red Lake river. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INLAND WATERWAYS. 

The renewed activity in connection with the im- 
provement of inland waterways makes interesting cer- 
tain expressions concerning this question when canal 
construction was at its height in the early part of the 
last century. 

*'The state has now 720 miles of public improve- 
ments, which, in point of extent, execution, and pro- 
spective usefulness may challenge a comparison with 
any other structure known to modem times,' ^ said 
Governor Wolf of Pennsylvania in his annual message 
to the legislature in 1834.* 

**The possibilities of complete connections between 
the internal water systems of this country, and through 
them with all other portions of the outer world, are 
bewildering. What was actually accomplished in link- 
ing the Lakes with the Hudson exceeded all rational 
expectations, and if plans for connecting Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Georgetown with the Ohio river had 
been equally successful, the utility of canals would have 
been greatly increased and railway progress greatly 
retarded. In 1833 hopes were still cherished of 
the completion of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
throughout its entire length, from Georgetown to Pitts- 
burg, and another project, frequently discussed, for 
which national aid was solicited, was the construction 
of a national steamboat canal, which would connect 
the Susquehanna with an avenue leading directly to 
the Great Lakes.'' ^ 



^ Mitchell's Compendium of Canals and Railroads, 1835, page 34. 
- J. L. Ringwalt, " Development of Transportation in the United 
States, " page 51. 



^*The proposals to unite the Potomac to the Ohio, 
Lake Michigan to the Gulf, and Pittsburg to Lake 
Erie, by w^ater, lift one into the realm of large concep- 
tions. Yet the first was advocated by Washington, 
the second by Madison, and the third by Calhoun; 
hence, at the dawn of the twentieth century, they 
should not be regarded as novel.^'^ 

That the same, or greater,* enthusiasm prevails 
to-day is evident. At the Deep Waterway Conven- 
tion at Memphis, Tenn., October 4, 1907, President 
Roosevelt, in the course of a comprehensive address, 
said: "Facility df cheap transportation is an essential 
in our modem civilization, and we can not afford any 
longer to neglect the great highways which nature has 
provided for us. These natural highways, the water- 
ways, can never be monopolized by any corporation. 
They belong to all the people, and it is in the power 
of no one to take them away.^' 

In opening the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C, the same year. Secretary 
Root emphasized the necessity of the proposed systems 
of national waterways by saying: '*The railroads of 
the country no longer are able, physically, to carry the 
traffic of America, and the one avenue open to such 
traffic is water transportation. We must move for- 
ward or we will go backward. I see American produc- 
tion handicapped by two things: First, the cost of 
getting the goods to the seaboard; and second, the 
absence of an American Merchant Marine.'^ 

An Inland Waterways Commission was appointed 
by President Roosevelt in 1907, "to recommend a full 
and comprehensive plan for the development and utili- 
zation of all the natural resources of the country 
relating to water. Its primary purpose was to facili- 
tate water transportation, upon which the prosperity 
of the country so largely depends.*^ * One of the 
great results of this appointment was the conference of 
governors of states and other notable delegates at the 
White House in May, 1908, by request of the President. 

wSenator Newlands, of Nevada, w ho is vice-chairman 
of this commission, is also the author of a bill for the 
appointment of an official Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion, with power to expend, under the direction of the 
President, $50,000,000 annually for the next ten years 
in surveys and practical work for the improvement of 
the country^s waten\ ays. 

It is Senator Newlands' opinion that "the Ohio can 
be connected by canal with Lake Erie, the Mississippi 
with Lake Michigan, and so on: and we can connect 
the entire Mississippi valley, the Gulf coast, and the 
Atlantic coast with each other by a system of sheltered 
waterways along the Gulf and Atlantic coasts * * * 
consisting of bays, sounds, and rivers to be connected 



' Forestry and Irrigation, January, 1908, pages 8 and 9. 

* Hon. Francifi G. Newlands, *' Use and Development of American 
I Waterways," in American Waterways, American Academy of Politr 
i ical and Social Science, January, 1908, page 49. 
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with each other by canals, such as the contemplated 
canal across Florida, connecting the Gulf with the 
Atlantic coast, the canal connecting the Carolina 
sounds with Chesapeake bay, the canal connecting 
Chesapeake bay with the Delaware river, the canal 
connecting the Delaware river with the Raritan, and 
the canal across Cape Cod, thus giving a sheltered 
waten^ay from the mouth of the Mississippi to Maine, 
upon which it is possible that boats of standard draft 
could pass from Boston down the Atlantic coast, across 
Florida to the Gulf coast, and up the Mississippi to the 
Great Lakes. If these things were done, and warfare 
between the railways and waterways should continue, 
there would still be sufficient transportation, without 
the distributing aid of the railways, to constitute a 
very influential part of the commerce of the couhtry/' * 
The country has been divided into four systems: 

(1) The Atlantic Interior, comprising all territory 
east of the Rocky mountains. 

The chief projects here are the building of one vast 
waterway of canals and canaUzed rivers from the Great 
Lakes to theGulf of Mexico; and another from Boston 
by the Cape Cod canal, now under construction by pri- 
vate citizens, through Long Island Sound, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Virginia, Maryland, North CaroUna, South 
CaroUna, and Georgia, to the Florida rivers. Many of 
the connecting links are old canals and canaUzed rivers. 
Besides this, rivers and neglected streams from Maine 
to Texas, including the Mississippi to its headwaters 
and its great tributaries, are to be improved. An 
inner passage, also, is planned to extend from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Rio Grande, and another from the Mis- 
sissippi to Florida. Canals are also to connect the 
Great Lakes with the upper Mississippi and the Ohio, 
and the canal now building under private auspices 
from Ashtabula, Ohio, to Pittsburg, Pa., is to be com- 
pleted. Among the propositions for this system are 
the union of Toledo with Cincinnati by a deep water- 
way, the joining of Toledo with Chicago by means of a 
barge canal, the connection of Chicago with New York 
by way of the Great Lakes, the Erie canal, and the 
Hudson, and even the junction of New York with 
Puget Sound. The connection of the Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Tennessee rivers with the Coosa, Ocmulgee, and 
Altamaha, thus uniting the Ohio and Mississippi sys- 
tems with our southeastern coast waters at Mobile and 
Brunswick, respectively, is another project. 

(2) The Columbia-Puget, with the improvement of 
the Columbia, Willamette, and Snake rivers, where 
much work has already been done by Federal and 
state governments. 

(3) The CaHfomia, involving principally the canali- 
zation of the San Joaquin and the Sacramento rivers. 

(4) The Colorado river, with extensive projects prin- 
cipally for irrigation. 

It is of interest to note what is being done or pro- 
jected of superior importance in the various states, 

^ Hon. Francis G. Newlanda, " Use and Development of American 
Waterways," in American Waterways, American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, January, 1908, pages 55 and 56. 



whether by Federal, state, or private enterprise, in the 
construction and improvement of inland waterways of 
all kinds. Statements concerning Federal enterprises 
are taken largely from the reports of the Chief of En- 
gineers, U. S. Army. 

NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

MassacJiusetts, — The passage around Cape Cod is the 
great liighway for the commerce between the north- 
eastern and southern ports, and for many foreign 
vessels which touch at Boston, bound to or from 
New York. The idea of a canal across Cape Cod is a 
very old one, and as earty as 1676 a cut through the 
peninsula was considered; although numerous surveys 
for a canal have been made, no actual work was ever 
accompUshed until recently. The Boston, Cape Cod, 
and New York Canal Company has recently been 
chartered and proposes to cut a canal, without locks, 
250 to 500 feet wide, and 25 feet deep at low water, 
across Cape Cod from Barnstable bay to Buzzards bay, 
a distance of 8 miles. As estimated, the cost of this 
waterway will be about $10,000,000, and the expecta;- 
tion is that it will be completed in the fall of 1911. 
The proposed canal will shorten the distance between 
Boston and New York, and eUminate the great danger 
from marine disaster to vessels passing around the cai)e. 

New York. — One of the most noteworthy projects 
in artificial waterways is the enlargement of the Erie, 
Oswego, and Champlain canals, all located within, and 
owned and operated by, the state of New York. The 
expenditure for this improvement of $101,000,000, 
which will be the cost according to the estimates of the 
state engineer and surveyor, was authorized by a vote 
of the people at a general election. More than one- 
half of the new water routes will be through river chan- 
nels and lakes, and the canal work involves the con- 
struction of entirely new channels and locks, in many 
places along different routes from the present canal.* 

On the principal route, or the Erie canal, from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson river, the new channel will follow 
the line of the old canal, in the main, from the Niagara 
river at Tonawanda to the neighborhood of Lyons. 
Thence it will take a new route to the south of the 
Montezuma marshes, and in the Seneca and Oneida 
rivers and across Oneida Lake. Thence it will cross to 
the Mohawk river, west of Rome, and utiUze the bed 
of that river for most of the distance to Waterf ord on 
the Hudson. The new route will remove the canalfrom 
the business districts of Rochester and Syracuse, and at 
the same time furnish each of these cities with larger 
and better facilities for water traffic in the Genesee 
river and Lake Onondaga. The most important 
changes of level will be at Lockport and Waterford. 
At the former a flight of 2 locks will replace the 5 now 
in use; and at the latter 5 locks, with a fall of 34 feet 
each, will take the place of the 16 in the neighborhood 
of Cohoes, on the old canal. 

- John A. Fairlie, " New York Canals,'* in American Waterways, 
page 121. 
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In addition to tliis main line, the Oswego river will 
be canalized from its junction with the Erie canal 
route to Lake Ontario, furnishing a waterway from 
that lake to the Hudson with only 35 miles of canal. 
The Hudson river will also be made navigable from 
Troy to Fort Edward; and from there a new channel 
will follow the Une of the Champlain canal to the lake 
of that name. 

Work on the general project is already under way, 
but it is not expected that it can be finished in less than 
six years. When the improvement is finished, the 
canals are to have a minimum depth of 12 feet and a 
minimum bottom width of 75 feet, except when they 
pass through rivers or lakes, when the minimum bot- 
tom width shall be 200 feet. The locks, which are the 
principal factors in limiting the size of the vessels, will 
be 328 feet in length and 45 feet in width. These will 
permit the passage at one time of 2 boats, each 150 feet 
long and 42 feet wide, drawing 10 feet of water, and 
having a capacity of 1,500 tons; and such barges will 
be the most economical unit for transportation on the 
new routes. The size of the barges and the location of 
so much of the new routes in open water courses will 
involve the disappearance of the primitive system of 
horse towage, and will make necessary the use of steam 
or other mechanical motive power. It is expected that 
vessels will usually go in fleets of 4, one steamer towing 
3 barges, and under these cohditioQs it is estimated 
that the trip from Buffalo to New York can be made 
in five days, in place of ten days, as at present.^ 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce, in pursuance 
of another project of improvement in waterways, 
resolved on December 2, 1907, that '*the proposed 
* Rochester, Pittsburg and New Orleans Waterway, ' or 
'The Middle Route from Lake Ontario to the Gulf of 
Mexico,' is worthy of careful consideration. '' This 
route was described by J. T. McClintock, county engi- 
neer of Monroe county, N. Y.,* who said: ''It is possi- 
ble to build a waterway 12 feet deep from Lake Ontario 
up the bed of the Genesee river, over the divide at Cuba 
and down the Allegheny river to Pittsburg, where it will 
connect with the Ohio, and then the Mississippi river 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The total length from Lake 
Ontario to New Orleans will be about 2,308 miles, and 
to Pittsburg 360 miles. It is apparent from informa- 
tion we now have that 35 locks or lifts would be suffi- 
cieixt to reach Pittsburg * * *. Mechanical Hfts 
have been perfected which permit of boats being raised 
or lowered 100 feet or more at one lock.'' 

New Jersey. — The Raritan river is 10 feet deep for 12 
miles from its mouth to New Brunswick. Both New 
Jersey and Delaware have profited by the improve- 
ment of the Delaware river as far as Philadelphia. A 
30-foot depth to Trenton is projected. 

* John A. Fairlie, "New York Canals," in American Waterways, 
pages 122 and 123. 

^ "Waterways Development," in Proceedings of Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the regular meeting, December 2, 1907, page 14 ff. 



Pennsylvania, — A ship canal to connect Pittsburg 
with Lake Erie is probably one of the most important 
projects now receiving attention. The Lake Erie and 
Ohio Sliip Canal Company has been granted permission 
by Congress to construct a canal 13 feet deep, with a 
surface width of 177 feet, from Beaver, Pa., on the 
Ohio river, to Ashtabula, Ohio, on Lake Erie. The 
total length of this waterway is to be 103 miles, of 
which nearly one-half will be formed by the canahza- 
tion of rivers tributary to the Ohio river. It will re- 
quire from 25 to 30 locks, 400 feet long by 56 feet wide, 
to overcome the rise to or the fall from the summit 
Ij^vel of the canal. It is estimated that the original 
cost will be $50,000,000, and that it will take five years 
to complete the canal after construction work has com- 
menced. When complete it will be possible for lake 
vessels to carry iron ore direct from the Lake Superior 
mines to the furnaces along the route of the canal, and 
for coal to be shipped from western Pennsylvania 
mines to upper lake ports by an all-water route. It 
has been estimated that the annual traffic through the 
canal will not be less than 18,000,000 tons, or about 
one-third of the annual tonnage through St. Marys 
canal, and that there will be a great saving on iron, 
coal, and coke, the commodities whose tonnage will 
constitute the greater part of that through the canal. 
Steam whaleback vessels of the type now in use on the 
Great Lakes can easily pass through the canal to 
Pittsburg. 

The Ohio river from Pittsburg, Pa., to its mouth 
in the Mississippi river, near Cairo, 111., has a length 
of about 1,000 miles. Since 1825 the Federal Govern- 
ment has been at work on this river securing addi- 
tional depths at islands and bars by the construction 
of low dams, by building dikes where the river was 
wide and shallow, by dredging, and by the removal of 
rocks and snags. In 1875-76 Congress first approved 
of the project of canalizing the upper part of the river 
to secure a low-water depth of 6 feet, by the construc- 
tion of locks and dams, the first of the locks, located at 
Davis Island, 5 miles below Pittsburg, being completed 
in 1885. The next lock to be completed is located 
at Beaver, Pa., 29.5 miles below Pittsburg, and was 
placed in operation in 1904, and another lock, located 
between Davis Island and Beaver, was completed in 
1906. At the present time the accepted project is for 
6-foot navigation from Pittsburg to Aurora, Ind., just 
below Cincinnati, about 500 miles down the river, and 
contemplates the construction of 32 additional locks, 
of which 7 are now being constructed. To complete 
the canalization of the Ohio to its mouth at Cairo, 111., 
would require 30 additional locks. Around the Falls 
of the Ohio at Louisville, Ky., about 396 miles below 
Pittsburg, is the Louisville and Portland canal, about 
2.4 miles long, with 4 locks. This canal has been in 
operation for many years. The United States Gov- 
ernment has already expended over $15,000,000 on the 
I improvement of the Ohio, and it will take between 
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$25,000,000 and $30,000,000 more to complete the 
canalization of this river. 

The Allegheny and the Monongahela rivers form the 
Ohio river. The Allegheny has ample width and vol- 
ume for the purpose of slack-water improvement. 
Three locks between Pittsburg and Natrona, a dis- 
tance of about 24 miles, have already been con- 
structed, and a project has been submitted to canalize 
the river from its mouth to the state line, by the con- 
struction of 54 additional locks, at an estimated cost 
of about' $13,500,000. The project, however, is to 
extend slack-water navigation only to Monterey, about 
80 miles above Pittsburg, by the construction of % 
additional locks and dams at an estimated cost of 
about $2,500,000. 

The improvement of the Monongahela river in Penn- 
sylvania extends from Pittsburg to the mouth of Dun- 
kard's creek, a distance of 87.5 miles. This makes 
the waterway of great use to the coal fleets, which 
are accustomed to wait in Pittsburg harbor for the 
rise in the Ohio, in order that they can proceed to 
points on that river and on the lower Mississippi. 
Several packet lines ply on the Monongahela, Ohio, 
and Allegheny rivers. This system of inland water- 
ways is one of the busiest in the United States. 

Another important undertaking is thus outlined: 
"As a link in the chain of deep waterways from Bos- 
ton to Beaufort, the Delaware is of first importance. 
Its 30-foot channel from Philadelphia to deep water 
in Delaware bay will be ample until other links in the 
chain have been completed, and by that time it will 
have been further deepened. The proposed Delaware 
and Chesapeake Ship canal will at once put Philadel- 
phia in communication with numerous important 
points on Chesapeake bay and its tributaries. The 
extension northward to Raritan bay involves not only 
the building of a ship canal, but extensive improve- 
ments in the river itself, for the channel north of Phil- 
adelphia is only 9 feet deep the greater part of the 
way to Bordentown. Southward from Philadelphia, 
to whatever point may be selected as an outlet to the 
Delaware and Chesapeake canal, the Delaware river is 
already an ample waterway for the purposes of the 
proposed continuous inland route. The immediate 
demand is for the completion of the 3.0-foot channel 
from Philadelphia to the sea; then for a survey of 35 
feet, which is necessary to accommodate vessels of 
mcreased draft.^'^ 

SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 

Delaware. — In 1901 the legislature of this state 
authorized the expenditure of $60,000 toward the im- 
provement of the Christiana river at Wilmington. 
The entire amount has been expended and the project 
toward wliich it was applied has been completed. 
The state is much interested in the improvement of 

^ Hon. J. Hampton Moore, M. C, ''Delaware River," in American 
Waterways, pages 71 and 72. 



the Delaw^are river, which is described in connection 
witli the waterways of Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. — The Susquehanna river is navigable for 
5 miles from its mouth, and the Patapsco for 1 1 miles 
to Baltimore.. The Government has done much work 
on these waterways. Chesapeake bay and Baltimore 
harbor also have been improved. The Potomac river 
has a 24-foot depth to Washington. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal has been controlled since 1890 by a 
board of trustees appointed by the court in the inter- 
est of bondholders under the mortgage (rf 1844. Its 
traffic tonnage is almost altogether that of coal. 

District of Columbia. — The Federal Government has 
improved the Potomac above and below Washington. 
The Potomac is navigable to the foot of Little Falls. 

Virginia. — In Virginia the York river is 21 feet deep 
to West Point, a distance of 45 miles; the Rappahan- 
nock has a depth of 9 feet for 106 miles, and the 
James 100 miles of 17-foot channel to Richmond. 
The Mattapony, the Pamunkey, and the Nansemond 
are being improved. 

West Virginia. — Slack-water navigation on the Little 
Kanawha river extends from its mouth at Parkers- 
burg to Creston, a distance of 48 miles, and provides 
a depth of 4 feet. Four of the 5 locks now in opera- 
tion were constructed by the Little Kanawha Naviga- 
tion Company between 1867 and 1874, and afford 
slack-water navigation from Parkersburg to Spring 
Creek, a distance of 43 miles. The Federal Govern- 
ment built a lock 2 miles above Burning Springs, and 
it was opened to navigation in 1891. In 1905 the 
Federal Government purchased the navigation com- 
pany's locks, and it is now proposed to continue the 
canalization of this river to Bulltown, about 130 miles 
above Parkersburg, by the construction of 11 addi- 
tional locks. 

The Great Kanawha river flows through a region 
rich in mineral wealth, especially coal. The original 
project for the canalization of this river was adopted 
in 1873, and the modified project in 1875, and the 
river is now canalized from Point Pleasant, where it 
empties into the Ohio river, to Loup Creek shoals, 
about 90 miles above the mouth. There are 10 locks 
and (lams, 2 of the dams being fixed and 8 movable. 
The first lock and dam in this system were put in oper- 
ation in 1880, and the last in 1898. Since the im- 
provement there has been a large increase in the com- 
merce of this river. 

Before the Monongahela river in West Virginia was 
improved, at liigh water steamboat navigation was 
practicable only as far upstream as Morgantown. 
Occasionally a boat would go to Fairmont. The 
canalization and other improvements finished in 1899 
furnished a channel 5.2 feet deep at low water as far 
as Morgan to^^Ti. The completion later of 6 locks and 
dams extended slack-water navigation about 28 miles, 
from Morgantown to a point on the West Fork river 4 
miles above Fairmont, with a minimum navigable 
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depth of 7 feet. The Cliief of Engineer's report, 1907, 
advises that '*the improvement should enable the peo- 
ple of the territory affected to transport coal, general 
freight, etc., almost uninterruptedly to market. ' A 
daily line of packets plies the river between Pittsburg, 
Pa., and Fairmont, W. Va., and towboats run as often 
as required. 

North Carolina, — The aim of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to make a channel 5 feet in depth on the Roa- 
noke from its mouth to Weldon, a distance of 129 
miles. The Tar has a channel 3 feet deep for 22 
miles. The Xeuse and Trent are said to be navigable 
to Smitlifield, a distance of 150 miles, and it is expected 
that they will be deepened until they have a channel 
of 3 feet. The Cape Fear river is to be canaHzed and 
made 8 feet deep to Fayetteville, a distance of 115 
miles. 

South Carolina. — In this state the principal rivers 
are the Waccamaw and the Little Peedee, which are 
fairly deep for 50 miles and only 2 or 3 feet in depth 
for 50 miles more; th^ San tee, with its tributaries: the 
Congaree and the Wateree; and the Peedee: all of 
which the Appalachian Forest Reservoir system 
Avould make navigable for river steamers. Work on 
these waterways has been progressing for the last two 
or three decades. 

^Vor^i^r.— The Coosa river is formed at Rome, Ga., 
by the junction of the Oostenaula and Etowah rivers, 
which have their sources in northern Georgia. The 
Oostenaula is formed by the junction of the Coosa- 
wattee and Connesauga rivers, 56 miles northwest of 
Rome. The Oostenaula and the Coosawattee are nav- 
igable for light-draft boats during nine months of the 
year for a distance of about 105 miles, but the Etowah 
and Connesauga are not navigable. The Coosa river 
has always been navigable for light-draft boats from 
Rome, Ga., to Greenport, Ala., an estimated distance 
of 162 miles, and this part of the river is of such a char- 
acter as to make its improvement by works of con- 
traction and channel excavation entirely practicable, 
except at Horseleg shoals, near Rome, where a lock of 
low lift will ultimately be required. From Greenport 
to Wetumpka, Ala., a distance of 142 miles, locks and 
dams are required in conjunction with works of con- 
traction and channel excavation to provide for navi- 
gation. From Wetumpka to the junction of the Tal- 
lapoosa the river is navigable at all seasons. Various 
examinations and estimates for the improvement of 
parts of this river between Rome and Wetumpka were 
made up to the time of the adoption of the existing 
project. This project provides for a lock with exca- 
vation for a 4-foot channel between Rome and Wills 
creek in Alabama ; for 3 locks between Greenport and 
Wliisenant and Ten Island shoals, wnth an extreme low- 
water depth of 4 feet on miter sills, together with a 
3-foot channel between locks 1 and 3 ; for 5 locks and 
dams from and including lock 4 to the East Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Georgia Railroad bridge, with an ex- 



treme low-water depth of 6 feet over the miter sill, 
together with a connecting channel 100 feetwnde and 4 
feet deep at extreme low water; and for 23 locks and 
dams, with 6 feet over the miter sills, between the East 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia Railroad bridge and 
Wetumpka. In addition, the channel is to be cleared 
of various rock reefs and points, so as to give a mini- 
mum depth of 4 feet. The cost of these improve- 
ments is estimated at about $7,000,000. Three locks 
below Greenport have been bqilt and lock 4, about 26 
miles below, is under construction. 

Georgia is to be one of the great beneficiaries of a 
projected inner canal from Cairo, Ky., to Brunswick 
and Savannah. A bill involving the appropriation of 
$75,000 for a survey of this great canal has already 
passed the Ignited States Senate. 

Floridu. — The St. Johns river is navigable 276 
miles to Lake Washington, and is 13 feet deep to 
Palatka. The Ocklawaha, the Kissimmee, the Caloo- 
sahatchee, the Suwanee, and the Withlacoochee also 
are in a projected scheme of improvement. Across 
the western part of the state runs the Apalachicola, 
navigable for its entire length of 137 miles, and leading 
up into the Chattahoochee and the FUnt. 

NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 

Ohio. — The general assembly of Ohio recently au- 
thorized the improvement of the Miami and Erie canal, 
which extends from Toledo on Lake Erie to the Ohio 
river at Cincinnati. Previously an appropriation had 
been made for the enlargement of the Ohio and Erie 
canal between Cleveland and Dresden. The enlarged 
canal will have a depth of 1 2 feet and a width on bot- 
tom of 75 feet. The enlarged locks will be 300 feet 
long by 28 feet wide and have a minimum depth over 
the miter sill of 1 1 feet. The estimated cost of all these 
improvements is S3,000,000. 

Under date of August 21, 1907, Chief Engineer 
Charles E. Perkins wrote to the Bureau of the Census: 

**The legislature of this state has had under consider- 
ation for a number of years the improvement of its 
canal system, which at last resulted in an act passed 
April 25, 1904, *to provide for a continuing appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the Northern Division 
of the Ohio and Erie canal between Cleveland and 
Dresden on the Muskingum slack-water improvement, 
adistanceof 150miles.' (See Laws of Ohio, vol. 97, page 
578.) This policy since that time has been directed to 
the improvement of the entire Miami and Erie canal 
between Cincinnati and Toledo, including what is known 
as the Sidney feeder, a distance for the main canal of 
244 miles and for the Sidney feeder of 14 miles. * * * 
The improvements will increase the hauling on the 
canals, net tons per boat, from 70 to 1 1 5. The improve- 
ment contemplates the restoration of the balance of the 
Miami and Erie canal from Dayton to Toledo, as it was 
originally built, providing for a canal prism 5 feet deep 
by 50 feet in w^idth in the minimum between Dayton 
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and Defiance, and 60 feet in width and 6 feet deep be- 
tween Defiance and Toledo. The estimated cost for 
improvement is practically $1,000,000 for the Ohio 
canal between Cleveland and Dresden and $2,000,000 
for the improvement of the Miami and Erie canal/' 
The state has already made an appropriation of $706,- 
000 for these improvements, besides a number of minor 
appropriations for repairs to some of the old structures. 

In a report urging the improvement of the canals, 
the chief engineer of public works set forth the impor- 
tance of the work as follows : 

^*The General Government, by act of Congress, has 
practically recognized the commercial value of the 
Muskingum river improvement from Marietta on the 
Ohio to Zanesville, by the adoption of it as a public 
work, and will undoubtedly extend the improvement 
north as far as Dresden or Coshocton, thus providing 
and maintaining a waterway nearly half way across the 
state ; and as the improvement of the Ohio canal from 
the terminus of the Muskingum improvement to Lake 
Erie would form an integral part of that great water- 
way and would be of joint utility with it, it would 
appear that it would be advisable to improve this por- 
tion of the Ohio canal, and by induction a favorable 
decision can be reached regarding the entire canal 
system. A cursory comparison of the commercial 
possibilities of the Muskingum improvement below 
either Coshocton or Zanesville with those of the Ohio 
canal from those points to the lake, and with the com- 
mercial possibilities of the Miami and Erie canal, with 
its much greater population of the territory and its 
more extensive industrial resources, would make the 
argument for the improvement of the entire canal 
system more forcible. In determining a future policy 
to be adopted for the canals of Ohio, the fact should 
not be overlooked that the Great Lakes bordering the 
state of Ohio on the north and the Ohio river border- 
ing it on the south, rank, in the magnitude of theit com- 
merce, first and third, respectively, among the water- 
ways and common carriers of the United States." * 

Indiana, — At the time the United States began the 
work of improving the Wabash river the waterway was 
badly obstructed by bars, accumulations of snags, 
rocky reefs, and numerous secondary channels or cut- 
offs, which lessened the flow of water through the main 
channel. Navigation was impracticable except at 
high stages of water. A lock and dam were built at 
Grand Rapids by the Wabash Navigation Company in 
1848 and a few improvements made at other places, 
also by private enterprise; but as none was of a sub- 
stantial character, they rapidly deteriorated and be- 
came useless. The original project proposed the im- 
provement of the river from its mouth to Lafayette by 
the general work of snagging and dredging, by special 
works at designated localities, and by the construction 

^Report of Chief Engineer of The Public Works of Ohio, 1903, 
page 52. 



of a new lock and dam at Grand Rapids, which were 
opened to navigation in 1893. 

lUinois. — The Chicago Drainage and Ship canal is 
one of the most important canals opened to navigation 
since 1889. This canal was built by the city of Chicago 
for the purpose of giving that city proper drainage 
facilities by reversing the movement of the water^ 
which formerly flowed into Lake Michigan through the 
Chicago river, and turning a current from the lake 
through the Chicago river to the Illinois river at Lock- 
port, and thence to the Mississippi river. The canal 
proper extends from Robey street, where it joins the 
Chicago river, to Lockpoi-t, a distance of 28 miles, and 
with the 6 miles of the Chicago river from Robey street 
to Lake Michigan this waterway has a total length of 
34 miles. The minimum depth of the canal is 22 feet; 
its average width on bottom, 158 feet; and the average 
width at top, 244 feet. The work was commenced in 
1892 and water was turned into the channel in 1900. 
The controlling work, consisting of a bear-trap dam 160 
feet wide, with a vertical play of 17 feet, and 7 sluice 
gates, each 30 feet wide and having a vertical play of 
20 feet, are located near Lockport. The canal cost 
about $52,000,000, including rights of way; bridges, all 
of which are movable structures; excavations, etc. It 
has been proposed to Congress to make this canal a 
commercial highway by increasing the channel depth 
of the Illinois and Mississippi rivers to 14 feet, with 
locks for fleets of barges from Lockport, the terminus 
of the canal, to St. Louis. This, it is argued, would 
afford through water transportation from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Gulf of Mexico via the drainage canal, the 
Illinois river, and the Mississippi river. The Chicago 
Sanitary District, which is the owner of the canal, offers 
to turn it over to the Government as a part of the 
greater project. 

The Illinois and Mississippi canal, which is being con- 
structed by the Federal Government, was begun in 
1892, and the 3 locks and 4.5 miles of canal around the 
rapids of the lower Rock river at Milan were completed 
and opened to navigation in 1895. This canal is to 
extend from a short distance above Hennepin, via 
Bureau Creek valley and over the summit to Rock 
river at the mouth of Green river; thence by slack water 
in Rock river to the canal at Milan, and from that point 
to the Mississippi river at the mouth of Rock river. 
The canal will be about 75 miles long, at least 80 feet 
wide at the water surface, and 7 feet deep. There will 
be 33 locks, each 170 feet long by 35 feet wide. There 
will also be a feeder line 29 miles long. Up to the close 
of the fiscal year 1906, $6,920,941 had been expended 
on this project. With the completion of this canal in 
1907 a 7-foot waten\^ay has been afforded from the 
Mississippi river to Lake Michigan via the Illinois and 
Mississippi canal, the Illinois river, and the Chicago 
Drainage and Ship canal. 

Of the many projects now before Congress, that of a 
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14-foot waterway connecting Lake Michigan with the 
Mississippi river via the lUinois river, and thence to 
St. Louis, a distance of about 365 miles, is one of the 
greatest. It is proposed to canaHze the Illinois river 
from Lockport to Utica by 9 locks, 600 feet long and 80 
feet wide, and 5 new movable dams, and to utilize the 
open river from Utica to Grafton, at the mouth of the 
Illinois river, by removing the 4 existing dams and 
dredging a channel 200 feet wide on the bottom. At 
Lockport the Illinois river will be connected with the 
Chicago Drainage and Ship canal. At Joliet and 
Marseilles there will be lateral canals each 3 miles long. 

Michigan. — A history of the St. Marys canal — now a 
Federal Government undertaking — down to 1880 was 
contained in the report on canals for the Tenth Census. 
Since that report, however, the 2 old state locks have 
been destroyed to make room for the Poe lock, which 
was completed in 1897. This lock is 800 feet long, 100 
feet wide, and has 22 feet of water over the sills. The 
canal was lengthened from 1.02 miles in 1880 to 1.6 miles 
in 1906. It has a depth of 25 feet. As a result of the 
large increase in tonnage transported through this 
canal the Fifty-ninth Congress authorized the con- 
struction of still another lock. The new lock will lie 
north of the Poe lock, will be 1,350 feet long and 80 
feet wide, and will have a minimum depth of 24.5 feet. 
A new canal approach is also to be constructed, which 
will be from 260 to 300 feet w4de. The estimated cost 
is $6,200,000, of which $1,200,000 has already been 
appropriated, with authority from the Secretary of 
War to enter into contract for an additional sum not to 
exceed $5,000,000. 

Wisconsin. — The Fox and Wisconsin rivers are only 
2 miles apart at Portage; one flows into Lake Michi- 
gan and the other into the Mississippi. The head- 
waters are connected by a short canal known as the 
Portage canal. The Fox river is canalized from Lake 
Winnebago to Green bay. The Sturgeon Bay and 
Lake Michigan canal, extending from the bay to the 
lake, is almost 1 } miles long. It was originally built by 
a private company, but was assumed by the Federal 
Government in 1893. The improvement of these and 
other waterways in the state continues with little 
interruption. 

Minnesota and North Dakota. — The Red River (of the 
North) rises in Lake Traverse and, flowing north, 
empties into Hudson bay. It was a steamer route 
until railways were built, and has 2 feet of water below- 
Grand Forks, and 18 inches from Moorhead to Fargo. 
Navigation is confined to short reaches north and 
south of Grand Forks. The Minnesota river, which 
empties into the Mississippi at wSt. Paul, is partly navi- 
gable for from 40 to 80 miles above that city. A 
waiter suggests a great artificial waterway from 
St. Paul up the Minnesota, through the two lakes and 
down the Red River (of the North), to make the 
Canadian waterway system a part of ours, and to offer 



the Canadian wheat growers cheap transportation to 
the mills and elevators of Minneapolis.* 

Missouri. — The improvement of the Missouri river 
from Kansas City and St. Louis to a low-water depth 
of 12 feet is deemed perfectly practicable. Govern- 
ment engineers estimate the cost of a 14-foot channel 
to be $20,000,000. If the river were improved with a 
12-foot channel to Sioux City, Iowa, the cost as esti- 
mated would be $20,000,000 more. This work would 
open a direct waterway to New York city via thfe 
Mississippi, the deepened Illinois, the Chicago Drain- 
age and Ship canal, the Great Lakes, and the Erie barge 
canal. The Missouri river was first navigated by 
steamboats in 1819, but commerce has been diverted 
to other channels. There are signs of revival, how- 
ever ; a line of freight and passenger boats is making 
regular trips between Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Over $11,000,000 have been expended on the Missouri 
river by the Federal Government. It is asserted that 
no permanent good to navigation can be accomplished 
by efforts in scattered localities; but no project for 
the improvement of the river as a whole has yet been 
adopted. 

The White river in its original condition was much 
choked by logs, snags, and drift in its lower reaches in 
Arkansas, and by shoals, bowlders, and snags in its 
upper reaches above Jacksonport. The original proj- 
ect of 1871 was to remove snags and similar obstruc- 
tions, the improvement being subsequently extended 
to Forsyth, the object being to obtain a channel 5 feet 
deep at low water from the mouth at Newport, Ark., 
and 2 feet deep from Newport to Buffalo shoals. The 
existing project for the improvement of the upper 
White river by locks and dams is to provide slack- 
water navigation from Batesville, Ark., to Buffalo 
shoals, a distance of 89 miles, by 10 locks and dams, 
the locks to be 175 feet long by 36 feet wide, with a 
depth of abput 4 feet on the lower miter sills. Two of 
these locks have been completed and are in operation. 
The further construction of locks and dams on this 
river is not considered desirable at the present time. 
The head of steamboat navigation is Forsyth, 505 
miles from the mouth of the White river. 

SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 

Kentucky. — The Tennessee river is 652 miles long, 
and is formed by the junction of the French Broad and 
Holston rivers, 4.5 miles above Knoxville and 188 
miles above Chattanooga. It flows into the Ohio 
river at Paducah, Ky., 464 miles below Chattanooga. 
Together with its principal tributaries it forms a 
system of internal waterways navigable by steamboats 
for more than 1,300 miles. By means of training 
walls, wing dams, and dredging, a low-water channel 
3 feet deep is projected above Chattanooga to the 

* Herbert Quick, 'Inland Waterways," in Putnam's and the 
Reader, May, 1908, page 194. 
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